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T’S a far cry from the old fowling pieces 
of three hut 

° “4 1 
working re peater of today. 


dred years ago to the smooth 


But the keen thrill of bagging elusive game 
birds is now—just as it was then—a king of 
sports. 

Today in America, you will find some of 
the finest feathered game 1n the world and 
due to wise game laws our native birds are 
plentiful and have a future that will keep 
alive this sport for the coming generations. 
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For sixty years Stevens has been making 
firearms for American sportsmen, that shoot 
straight and hit hard. From the trim little 
four-ten single to the hard hitting twelve 
gauge repeater there is a shotgun ideally suited 
for anything from quail to wild turkey. 


Stevens No. 330 


zauges. 
gauge for $30.00. 


Takedown 
barrel 
slide handle — pistol grip 


The fresh smell of an 
autumn day - - The 
startling whir of wings 


Every barrel is bored by a special slow 
process that makes it accurate to within less 
than a thousandth of an inch. 

And these high pressure steel barrels stay 
accurate too. That’s why today there are 
sportsmen who have been shooting with a 
Stevens for 20 years—and still swear by it 


for long hard use. 
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And last—the Stevens prices. In shotguns 
beginning with the single barrel No. 107 for 
only $12.00—in rifles with the Stevens Junior 
at $4.50—in every Stevens you'll find a gun 
value unequalled in the firearms world. 

Your dealer will be glad to help you pick out the 
shotgun best suited to you. Ask him to show the 
Stevens line or write us for a complete illustrated 
booklet. 

J. STEVENS ARMS COMPANY 
Dept. 94, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


Owned and Operated by the Savage Arms Corporation 


SAVAGE-STEVENS 


Stevens Repeating Shotgun No. 5 
Twelve gauge hammerless six shor repeater 
high-pressure compressed 
finely checkered walnut stock 
Furnished 
cylinder, modified or full-choke. Price, $43.50 







doul 
reled hammerless shot 
beautifully polished fram« 
lected black walnut stock, 
pistol grip. Made in 20, 16 and 
Price, $27.50. In 


20 


steel 
and 
with 


A challenge to the sporting spirit that lies deep in every man 
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The Practical Trapper, by Harry Christy ; 85 
res; illustrated; $2 net; Robinson, 
668, Cordova, Alaska. 


a large volume, but filled to the brim with 
trapping methods and secrets learned thru years 
xperience on the trapline. This book is by 
ictical trapper and includes chapters on all 
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of principal fur-bearers, as well as Snares 
and Deadfalls, Running the Trapline and the 
f Furs. Durably bound in board covers. 
The Fur Trade of America, by Agnes Laut; 341 
pages; illustrated; $6 _net ; The Macmillan 
Company, New York City. 
Anyone interested in the fur industry, whether 
as trader or trapper, manufacturer or retailer, 
will find much of value in this book. Every 


of the subject is covered from the taking 
of the raw fur to preparing it for market. The 
first part of its three sections deals with the use 
of fur as an art. Chapters are included on 
fashions and modes in furs, historic furs, and 
also a technical examination of -different kinds of 
furs from the viewpoint of the connoiseur. Part 
two deals with the market value of furs, includ- 
ing historical facts and figures, and describes the 
transport of furs from the arctic regions to civili- 
zation. Part three recounts the story of the 
trapper. 
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Hunting in Canada, by Canadian National Rail- 
ways; 100 pages; illustrated; Canadian Na- 
tional Railways, Montreal, Canada. 
Containing authentic and reliable 
yn hunting conditions, game laws, guides, re- 
and routes and a map of the territory 
traversed by this railway system of 22,663 miles. 
Those interested may obtain a free copy by 
writing to C. K. Howard, General Tourist Agent. 


information 


sorts 


Ackerman’s Sportsmen’s Guide, by Morris Ack- 
erman; 274 pages; 50 cents net; Morris Ack- 
1an, 12138 West Third St., Cleveland, Ohio. 
The 1924 edition of a guide book to the prin- 
ipal hunting and fishing grounds of the world, 
giving game laws, outfitting points and the way 
to get there, and principal guides and resorts 
btainable at the points, as well as the kinds of 
game and fish found there. 


Recollections of My Fifty Years Hunting and 
Fishing, by William B. Mershon; 259 pages; 
lustrated; $3.50 net; The Stratford Company, 
Boston, Mass. 
Reminiscent of the olden days, when game 

was to be had for the taking, as well as of 

historical value, dealing as it does among other 
th with the planting of the first brook trout 
higan, of the days when passenger pigeons 
were plentiful, and of the importation of the first 

Liwellyn setter ever brought to America. Pro- 

fusely illustrated with old-time pictures. 





Henley’s 222 Radio Circuit Designs, by John E. 
Anderson, Arthur C. C. Mills and Elmer H. 
Lewis; 271 pages; illustrated; $1 net; Norman 

Henley Publishing Co., New York City. 
entirely new and thoroly practical book on 

Ta circuit designs which will meet the needs 

f every radio enthusiast, whether novice or ex- 

pert, amateur or professional. It is replete with 

corr radio information from which anyone can 
su sfully build and operate any of the cir- 

i given. Contains the largest collection of 

circuits and hook-ups ever published. 
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I \merican Hunter, by Frank Winch; 


s; illustrated; $1 net; National Sports- 
Boston, Mass. 

thoroly practical, pocket-size manual of 

b g and woodcraft, including such subjects 


a pland Bird Shooting, Wilderness Rations. 

( Doctor, as well as chapters on dogs, big- 

g hunting, outdoor clothing, firearms and 

t are, trapping, photography, and many other 
s of concern to the outer and hunter. 


for Pleasure and Profit, by A. Hyatt Ver- 
359 pages; illustrated; $2 net; Charles 
bner’s Sons, New York City. 

interesting book of information for the 
f those who are fond of pets, in which is 
instruction in the care of animals, birds, 
and reptiles, covering the entire field of 
ng pets for pleasure and profit. 


by Henry Van Dyke; 139 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 


s Out of Doors, 
es; $1 net; 
rk City. 
book of verse of the outdoors, of birds and 
rs, of skies and seasons and of wayfaring | 
s in Palestine. Bound in convenient size 
the pocket and well worth carrying along 
ghten a rainy day in camp. 
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Writeforour 
Free Bar- 
gain Catalog 
of men’s 
women's oa 
children’s 
clothing and 
shoes. Every- 
thing on 
small month- 
ly payments 











The 
496 pages; 
ner’s Sons, 


A manual of sports, 
layground, field and forest. In 


Pp 
described all manner 
for playing them; 


and from stilts to a 
ist’s collection. 
camping, fishing, 

_— of all kinds; 


the boy busy the entire year. 


Outdoor ‘tied 


145 pages; 
Scribner’s Sons, 


position, Mass, 


fessional. 


RegularValue 


Send Cou 7 


Outdoor Handy 
illustrated ; 
New York City. 


detailed 
construction of everything from 


In it is included information on 
collecting 


illustrated ; 
New 
Four lengthy chapters on the subjects of Com- 
Water 
the information of the student artist and the pro- 
A most helpful contribution for the 
guidance of those working in the open. 
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well satisfied men do. 
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If you have ever bought goods on credit by mail, tell us from whom. 
thing else you wish to tell us about yourself, write on a piece of paper and enclose it 
with this coupon. But the coupon alone, fully filled out, will do. That’s all we want 
to know and we're ready to send the sweater at once. 


TTT TICE 


VINA = Heavy Pure Wool 
This is a splendid big sweater at 
a bargain price. Every fibre pure 
wool. 
fashioned shawi collar. Two large 
ay ny Close knitted wrist- 

; : le 
oe or Made in big, full size, in rich fast 
b colors. Nothing so practical for 
fall and winter wear. Sold by 
most stores for $10.00, 
cash. 
Maroon, Navy Blve or Seal Brown. 


6 AMEN 64 8 Order by No. F-12. Send $1.00 
DKK) © Months 
i 3 


Buy the ‘Elmer. Richards way, on credit, as thousands of 
Everything you need in clothing or 
shoes and you psy in small monthly sums. 
No charge for credit. 
only. Strictly dependable qualities. 
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| Heavy 
Sweater 


a 

Send only 

$1.00 withthe 
coupon for 
this All-Wool 
—heavy, jum- 
bo sweater. 
Money back 
instantly if 
you ask for it. 
Order NOW! 


Heavy rope stitch. Large 


Ivory buttons to match. 


all spot 


Sizes 34 to 46. Colors: 


with =< $1.00 monthly, 
$6.98. 


to Pay 


Open a 
One price 





If there is any- 


No red tape. NoC.O.D. 


L eoetesiantieninaenetensienl TOOL et eed 
* 4 
® West 35th Street + 
: Elmer Richards Co, pec s68 Sitio. m. § 
& Ienclose $1.00. Send All Wool Sweater, No. F-12, If I am not delighted with the s 
ws sweater, 1 may return it and get my money back. Otherwise I will pay the bargain 
s price on your terms; $1.00 with coupon, and only $1.00 monthly. Total price, $6.98. | 
* * 
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Book, by D. C. Beard; 
$3 net; Charles Scrib- 


games and kinks for the 
this volume is 
of outdoor sports, and rules 
instruction for the 
kites to boats, 
zoo for the young natural- 
specimens, playing 
in fact, something to keep 


by F. Smith; 


Charles 


Hopkinson 
$1.50 net; 
York City 


Colors and Charcoal for 








SAVE$3-%t0$5-00 


3uy direct from maker. Have your 
Snow Shoes delivered at your door 
postage prepaid. Every pair guar- 
anteed not to sag w he on wet. You 
can have your Snow Shoes made 
by the most experienced Snow Shoe 
Expert in North America—and 
save from $3.00 to $5.00 by ordering 
direct by mail. 

Men’s size $6.60 to $7.60; Women's 
sizes $5.90 to $6.50; Children's sizes 
$4.50 to $6.10. Send for catalog. 


The American Snow Shoe 
Made by 
WALTER F. TUBBS 


Dept. O Burlington, Vermont 
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Outdoor Life is 
once a month by the Outdoor Life Publishing Company, John A. 
President. 
possessions; 








FIRES AND MISFIRES ON THE KENAI PENINSULA 
Tuomas GILCREASE 


HE adventures of a hunter in the moose country of 

Alaska, in which is given the story of a successful 
hunt in this gameland of the North and some observations 
made of the “doings” of wild life in that territory. Mr. 
Gilcrease often had a ringside seat in this outdoor theater 
and gives us some very fine pictures of live game and 
especially moose. To those who believe that all hunting is 
not to kill, this story will strike a responsive chord in 
their heart, for the writer makes one feel that he is a 
silent observer of a drama which Nature’s children are 
playing for his individual entertainment. 





—-Next Month’s Bag« 











REAL VS. FAKE GAME PICTURES 
A. W. A. PHair 


N°? PHASE of outdoor life is more interesting than the 

photographing of wild game and other wild life. 
Much has been done in this field, and some of the work 
which has appeared in publications has been faked, and 
has been a careless job of faking at that. However, some 
of these fake pictures are cleverly done and none but the 
experienced notice the lie. You will be interested in the 
work of the present writer, for he has much of interest 
to say covering the subject. And don’t forget to read 
the announcement of Dr. Chase’s great bear story on 
page 353. 
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The ey Go Far Beyond — 
eir Guarantee 


Ot course every Bristol Steel Fishing Rod, Meek and Blue Grass Reel and 
Kingfisher Silk Fishing Line is fully guaranteed in workmanship and material, 
but—we have always felt that our service to the fisherman goes further than that. 

In our opinion a guarantee is merely a technicality. The reputation of the 
above three products cou!d not have come by making merchandise merely to fill 
a guarantee. Rest assured that when you buy one of these three you are 
getting the utmost in skill of manufacturing, fishing brains and experience. 

Let us send you the Bristol Meek and Kingfisher Catalogs. Mailed free on request. 

THE HORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY,261 Horton St., Bristol, Conn. 


Manufacturers of th e famous Bristol Steel Golf Shaft 
gents: The Phil. B. Belearr Cy 717 Morlcer =e. San Franciscn, Cal. 





























“KINGFISHER” De Luxe Line 

has great durability, smoothness 

of finish, beautiful casting qualities 
and wonderful suppleness. Most 
perfect of all our heavy enamel lines. 
25 yds. in coil, 4 connected— 100 yds. 
in box. Color, light olive mist. Price 
per 100 yds.: 12 Ib. test, $5.50; 15 Ib. 
test, $6.00; 20 lb. test, $7.25; 27 lb. test, 
No.3 “BLUE GRASS” Reel is one of our most $8.25; 35 lb. test, $9.60, 45 lb. test, $12.00. 
popular reels for bass, pickerel, trout. Often 
used for muscallonge and salmon. Capacity, 
120 yds. of No. 5 Kingfisher Line. Nickel silver; 
quadruple multiplier; click, drag and screw oft 
oil caps. Diameter end plate, 2 in.; diameter 
spool head, 1'4 in.; length spool, 15g in. Price: 
plain bearings, $20. 00; jeweled bearings, $25.00. 
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No. 3 “BRISTOL” Telescopic Bait Rod is 


LO an exceedingly strong and serviceable rod. 
” Handle mountings nickel—line runs 
a through center of rod—reel seat above 


hand. Length, 10 ft.; weight about 10% 
oz.; when telescoped, 37 in. long. Each 
length is banded at smaller end. Price: with 
Maple Handle, $4.00; with celluloid, $4.50. 
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Taking an Outlaw Grizzly 


Peter Charles Peterson 
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(IntrRopucTioNn by J. A. McGuire) 


Mr. Peterson here gives us a most realistic portrayal of some of 
the characteristics of a stock-killing bear. 

Of course grizzlies kill stock. There is no denying that. In all 
our most fervent arguments in defense of the grizzly we have never 
gainsaid the statement that they do kill. However, not one grizzly in 
fifty is a stock-killer, and not one grizzly out of ten convicted of 
killing stock by prejudiced ranchmen has been guilty of the act. 
Lions, lynx, bob-cats, wolves and coyotes are more ojten the guilty 
parties in the actual killing—the grizzly being the hungry quadruped 
which comes along in time to dine and which leaves tell-tale evidence 
of latest presence at the scere. 

The grizzly is not a natural predatory animal, his preference 
leading him into the vegetarian class rather than the meat-eating. 
Witness a grizzly emerging from his den in the spring: He will 
select the most luscious and tender grasses and has been known to 
subsist on grass alone for days. Mast, herbs and other vegetable 
matter, also honey, form his most delectable meals. Rodents prob- 
ably come next, with other meat last. And in this connection I may say 
that he is no respecter of freshness in the kill, for if very hungry he will 
eat as ravenously of a putrid critter as of a freshly-killed mutton. Deer, 
elk and other game meat are, of course, on his menu list, but he only 
partakes of these repasts when he finds them already dead, as bears 
never kill big-game animals—one reason being their inability to do so. 

f a grizzly were compelled to get his first lesson in this practice 
at bringing down a heifer or steer he would never become a stock- 
killer. Circumstances often start him on the wrong path, as for 





example, a grizzly happens to be very hungry and while in such a 
state encounters a lamb, a young calf or a sheep—he is tempted and, 
having once tasted the blood of his own kill, will !ecome more 
venturesome, later attacking larger stock. The-« bears should in- 
variably be killed, but before killing a bear J. purely circumstantial 
evidence, absolute proof should be obtained. 

The grizzly is the noblest animal that inhabits the forest domain. 
Grizzly mothers will fight harder to save their young than those of 
any of our wild species, and remain with their young for a longer 
period than any wild mothers I know of. The grizzly is fast dis- 
appearing, and not until he has departed shall we begin to realize 
what a wonderful wild asset we, as a country, have lost; what a 
comparatively harmless creature he has been (for his marauding pro- 
pensities have not carried him into the damage column as far as the 
elk of our country), and what a wonderful sportsman he has shown 
himself to be. A hunter will travel farther, subject himself to 
more severe hardships and spend more money to secure a grizzly 
bear than any horned or clawed animal that lives in our mountain 
fastness—with the exception of the big brown bear, which is but a 
near cousin of the silvertip. 

Let us, therefore, preserve this wonderful remnant of a fast- 
disappearing animal. Let us never trap him; never kill his yearling 
cubs; never take him in summer when his fur is unprime, and never 
convict him of stock-killing on circumstantial evidence. On the con- 
trary, he deserves all the protection that we, as sportsmen, can give 
him. Let us see that he gets it. 
































Pete and the big grizzly hide (Copyrighted) 


MPHE big grizzly made his first kill of cattle 

about 1920, when he destroyed fifteen 
head during the fore part of the sum- 
mer. After his raids he disappeared from 
the cattle range and went toward the summit, 
where he destroyed eighty sheep during the 
months of August and September. I was 
guiding a party thru the Cascades then, and 
heard of his depredations for the first time. 
The following year twenty-five head of cattle 
disappeared again, but their loss was not dis 
covered until the fall roundup, and the cat 
tlemen blamed the cougar. I hunted in that 
vicinity the same fall and did not get a sin 
gle cougar, but killed a number of lynx. 

In 1923 the grizzly started killing early in 
July. Mr. Flournoy, a cattleman, saw the 
bear while it was holding a steer in its fore 
paws. During July and August several par- 
ties hunted for this bear without success. At 
that time I was taking a vacation, the weather 
being too hot to run dogs. Dr. Glenn R. 
Bach, predatory animal inspector in this 
state (Washington) for the Bureau of Bio- 
logical Survey, came after me in an auto 
truck, and three days later we were in the 
domain of the marauding grizzly. I hunted 
for ten days, assisted by four other hunters 
of the Biological Survey, but as the bear had 
evidently left the cattle country the other 
men left for their respective territories and 
I started on the search alone. After many 
“miscues” and much cold trailing I finally 
killed the animal at Holman Pass on August 
26, 1923. After six hours’ hard running fight 
with my seven dogs he turned and made a 
charge straight on top of me, on the down- 
hill run, and was killed with three shots from 
my .30-caliber Springfield. 

As I understand it, this is the first speci 
men secured in this state by a hunter of the 
Biological Survey. However, this species of 
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bear is not new to me, since | killed four of 
them between the years 1907 and 1910. They 
were all killed south of where this last one 
was captured. In fact, all four were killed 
within a radius of ten miles of Glacier Peak, 
in the southeast part of Skagit County, but 
at that time I was working for part salary 
and all specimens were my personal property. 

These bears would always come out of their 
dens rather late in the spring and travel 
south out of the high hills to within eight 
miles of Leavenworth, a town on the Great 
Northern Railway. They would stay in the 
foothills until the first bands of sheep ar- 
rived from the lower plains; then they would 
prey on the sheep until the flocks traveled 


big 


adventure. 
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years of banditry—taking the count 


back into the higher altitudes, in the latter 
part of the summer. When blueberries and 
huckleberries became ripe the bears would 
feed on them more or less until later in the 
fall, when they would follow the sheep out 
about half way between the higher and lower 
ranges of the Cascades. Then they would 
return to the higher altitudes (between 4,000 
and 6,000 feet). The last thing they ate be- 
fore hibernation (some time in November) 
was mountain ash berries. A peculiar habit 
of the animals during the early part of 
the summer was to eat their fill of 
mutton and all at once travel north from the 
foothills into the high country, and stay 
there, digging up and eating the bulbs of the 


ee 
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(Copyrighted) 


dog-tooth lilies. After a few days of this 
they would wander back to the sheep, some 
times traveling thirty or forty miles in one 
day. During a period of six years hunting 
predatory animals, always with dogs, I never 
knew of a single case where a grizzly was 
killed by a sheepherder. The reason for this 
was that the bear made its kill on a dark 
night. After killing a sheep he would pack 
it off and eat the body at one feed, then g 
into a dense thicket of black pine, lie dow: 
near a muddy spring and roll in the wet mud 

The damage done by these grizzlies was n 
greater than that committed by other preda 
tory animals were it not for the fact that 
quite often their raids into a band of shee; 





Note the battle-scared hound in the foreground (Copyrighted) 
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stampede the flock, and if the coun- 
try was rough they would crowd the sheep 
ver (ne bluffs. I recall one instance where 

1eep were driven over a bluff and 


farthest north I have killed the Ursus 
lis Ord. species is on the Iskut, a trib- 
of the Stikine River, in Northern Brit- 
sh Columbia. These bears were exact du- 
plicates of the one recently killed, as to 
laws, skull and color. The color averages 
ty brown bottom fur with a sprinkling 
ilowish tips at the end, more prominent 
long the back of the neck and head. Some 
f them had white markings around the neck, 
resembling a sort of collar. 
| have also hunted and killed the Alaskan 
big browns on the islands of Chichagof, 
Baranof and Admiralty. The bears on 
these islands were dark, almost _black- 
own, with very little gray. The heads were 
1ot so long and the claws always a dark 
brown color, whereas the Ursus horribilis had 
ight colored stripes on the front claws. I 
ever found these color markings on the 
Ursus gyas sitkensis, nor did I ever find a 
mmon black bear on these islands. Now, 


to the story of the killing of this outlaw. 


| had followed his old tracks for about ten 
lays, but never finding any fresher than a 
week old. In that time he traveled about 
75 miles, but on the evening of August 25, 
vhile traveling thru Holman Pass, I discov- 


ered his track in a muddy place in the trail 


ind it only looked to be about two days old. 


That night I made camp two miles above the 


pass in a mountain meadow, having decided 


spend a couple of days hunting there, as 


there were about 8,000 head of sheep grazing 


different bands in that vicinity and I knew 


from past experience that the old killer 


uldn’t resist mutton chops. 

Next morning at 5 o'clock I turned my 
orses loose so that in case of an accident 
with the bear they could return to their home 

ch, and at 6 o’clock I was on my way to 
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Pal (left) and Buck (right), the two heroes who 
turned the big grizzly at the critical moment 


the place where I had seen the big track the 
evening before. I had hardly gone a mile 
from my camp before the hounds, by their 
actions, said bear. I let Pal, the big blood- 
hound, loose, and off he went, trailing along 
a small creek. 

I did not have far to go before I found a 
very fresh and distinct track of Mr. Grizzly 
in the soft dirt—his 744x1l-inch front foot 
would make an 8x12-inch track in the mud. 
I proceeded to let the rest of the pack loose 
—pronto—and from that time on (about 7 
a. m. to 2 p. m.) I went thru one of the most 
thrilling incidents of all my hunting experi- 
ence. For four hours the big grizzly went 
thru the roughest and toughest places he 
could find, but the dogs were game. Several! 
times they were entirely out of my hearing, 
as I had difficulty in keeping up on account 
of a broken rib I sustained only two days be- 
fore. Every time I jumped from a log it felt 
like a knife was thrust in my side, but I kept 
voing, for I felt if I could only get that bear 
1 could afford to lay up a couple of weeks 
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Finally, after several hours of this kind of 
going, the big bear began to show signs of 
weariness, and the last hour before he was 
killed he traveled so slow I was able to gain 
on the dogs. He, of course, made several 
stops, trying to kill the dogs, but they, being 
old veterans at such maneuvers, skillfully 
dodged his powerful blows. Once he back 
tracked at a lope, with the dogs on either 
side and behind him. I heard them coming 
and made a wild scramble to jump on top 
of a windfall, where I could see over the 
huckleberry bushes, but I forgot to calculat 
on my broken rib and wasn’t able to keey 
my balance when I landed, except for a mo 
ment (with much waving of arms). That 
moment was enough to catch one fleeting 
glimpse of a very big hound in a very big 
hurry just clearing a log with over half a 
ton of peeved bruin hard on his tail. I tried 
to shoot and keep my balance, but miscalcu 
lated again. I lost my balance and I los: 
my only shot, as I thought while en route 
head first to terra firma. 

By this time the bear was so mad he roared 
at every set-to like an enraged bull. All of 
a sudden the chase led out to a little meadow 
on the steep hillside, perhaps about an acre 
in extent and surrounded with a _ dens¢t 
thicket of small black pine. Before I reached 
the little glade I could tell by the uproar of 
the dogs that the grizzly was giving battle 
but their courage never swerved and I wae 
by that time making for the seat of the up 
roar as fast as I could—the broken rib en 
tirely forgotten. 

I entered the clearing and beheld all six of 
my dogs surrounding and circling and dash 
ing into a thicket at the upper end. I joined 
them, but the brush was so dense that altho 
I was only 50 feet away from the bear | 
could not see a single part of him. There 
was nothing to do but to advance toward the 
thicket from the lower hillside, a most dan 
gerous thing to do. as any grizzly hunter 
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The last battle of the outlaw grizzly (Copyrighted) 
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knows, for a bear can make a rush down hill 
with the speed of an express train, and at 
only a few feet distance it leaves the hunter 
only a chance for one hurried shot. If that 
misses he will never fire another one. But 
the dogs kept getting bolder because of my 
presence and I knew that if I waited much 
longer some of them would be killed, so 
there was nothing to do but take a chance 
and advance, with the safety off the Spring- 
field and finger on the trigger. 

I got to within 25 feet of the thicket, en- 
couraging the dogs as I went, “Go gettum, 
Pal! Hunt him up, Trailer! Go get the son- 
of-a-gun, Buck, go get ’im!” And all with- 
out the least bit of warning the big, half-ton 
grizzly came charging straight down hill, al- 
most on top of me. The rifle went to my 
shoulder the same instant, but before I could 
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shoot the big bloodhound, Pal, made a leap 
right in front, between me and the grizzly, 
roaring defiance in the monster’s face, and 
good old Buck at the same instant closed in 
from behind and promptly grabbed the griz- 
zly by a hind foot, holding on like a bulldog. 

The bear, as quick as lightning, in spite of 
his size and bulk, wheeled around, and as he 
turned I saw an opening, clear of dogs, and 
fired a hard-nosed Springfield bullet straight 
thru the rear end. The bullet went clean 
thru him lengthwise, passing thru the lungs, 
but not connecting with any bones. Upon 
impact of the bullet the bear turned com- 
pletely over backward, but landed right on 
his four feet again, at the same time giving 
my old foxhound, Fanny, a glancing blow 
with his front paw, tearing a hole about 4 
inches deep in her side. 


When the bear rolled over backward to. 


ward me I had to jump to one side to avoid 
him, but the instant he struck at my Jog | 
fired a shot, just pointing the gun. This byl. 


let broke his neck and came out at his fore. 
shoulder, smashing the shoulder blade to 


bits. Immediately I fired another shot into 
his neck, but it was unnecessary. By that 
time every dog was on top trying to see how 
much bear his jaw would hold. 

Never have I seen dogs’ love for their 
master more clearly displayed than in their 
fight to keep that grizzly from me—the oth. 
ers between me and the bear’s charge and 


Buck pulling back for all he was worth. He 
might just as well have been yanking ai the 
corner of a big house. Is it any wonder that 
some poet said: “The more I know of men 
the better I like dogs”? 





Brant Hunting in Arctic Alaska 


E WERE stationed at Wainright, a 

small Eskimo settlement on the arctic 
coast of Alaska, some 300 miles north of 
the arctic circle and within 100 miles of 
the northernmost point of Alaska, where we 
were collecting habitat groups for the Colo- 
rado Museum of Natural History. 

During the latter part of August, when 
the birds were beginning their migration to 
their winter homes, we saw great strings of 
wild fowl working their way southward, sev- 
eral large flocks of brant often straggling 
in sight at once, some high in the air, others 
skirting the waters so closely as to be in- 
visible at any distance. The Eskimos told 
us the brant stopped at some broad lagoons 
near Icy Cape, 50 miles below us, where 
they fed on seaweed which the tides depos- 
ited on the shore, hundreds of birds con- 
gregating before finally continuing their mi- 
gration. 

Arrangements were made with Jim Allen, 
the good-natured trader at Wainright, to 
take us to Icy Cape in his whale-boat. A 
crew of Eskimos was chosen, our outfit was 
thrown together, and the next morning we 
were up early, but an on-shore wind was 
driving the surf so hard against the beach 
that we could not launch the boat. The 
wind continued for ten days, and all that 
time we saw flocks of birds every day, but 
well off shore where we could not reach 
them. 

The wind slackened, however, the first week 
in September, and Hendee, Jim and I started 
down the coast, the whole village assembling 
to see the “kabaluna” men off. It was not 
a great success, our first day’s trip, for the 
wind was fitful and against us. We had to 
make long tacks to sea and then work back 
to shore, and it was too cold for comfort, for 
we were not outfitted as yet with our winter 
clothing, which is a necessity for boat work, 
even in summer. 

The ocean was free of ice, early hummer 
gales having driven the floes far toward the 
Siberian shore, so we did not have that to 
contend with, but a rising wind toward eve- 
ning made it imperative that we find a camp- 
ing place for the night, before the seas be- 
came so large we could not land. 

Karmuk, an ipanee (old-time) native, 
knew every foot of the coast between Wain- 
right and Icy Cape, so he soon directed us 
to the mouth of a small stream which cut 
thru the bar separating the ocean from the 
lagoon on the other side. By much wading 
and hard work we got the boat in a safe 
place and pitched our camp on a sand bar. 
Scarcely was the tent up when a wet snow 
began to fall, the ground soon being cov- 
ered. Gray clouds raced overhead, a flock 
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A story of brant hunting 300 miles north 
of the arctic circle with some interesting 
sidelights on the life of the Eskimo and 
mention of the innumerable species of 
birds which inhabit that region 


of brant swung across the bar, following 
along the shore of the lagoon, a few stray 
golden plover worked along the water’s edge 
and glaucous gulls cruised by on set wings. 

Our camp, a long stretch of wind-swept 
bar, was not inviting, the most picturesque 
and interesting thing about it being the few 
bits of driftwood which lay here and there 
along a coast where no trees grow for hun- 
dreds of miles. Across the narrow lagoon 
stretched the tundra. Who can picture that 
level, treeless waste expanse extending to 
the distant horizon, small ridges rising here 











When the nigik (north winds) blew, brant moved 
south in great numbers, the flocks massed black 
against the gray scurrying clouds; many bands 
worked close along the lagoon, looking for fa- 
vorable places to feed upon the sea weed depos- 
ited on the shores, while others flew high and 
rapidly southward, on the way to their southern 
homes 


and there with weathered hollows breaking 
the monotony of an otherwise flat landscape? 
The tundra, in her different moods—late Au 
gust, with shimmering heat waves rising 
from the ice-cold lagoons; grasses and arctic 
flowering plants waving gently with every 
breeze; fields of “Alaska cotton;” myriads 
of wild fowl—September, with the snow. 
flecked expanse cold and gray; clouds and 
wild fowl scurrying; and then the winter, 
when the wind-swept barrens are white with 
snow and the cold breath of the Arctio 
whistles over the gleaming ridges. 

The fall had come suddenly and the eve 
ning was chill, so, after a quick supper, 
cooked over a little gasoline stove, we crawled 
into our deerskin bags where we could talk 
in comfort. Allen is one of the few “sour 
doughs” to be found along the Arctic Coast, 
but the golden nuggets which he looked for 
were obtained by hunting the bowhead 
whales. He has made his living for twenty 
five years hunting these great mammals, and 
his wealth of Arctic lore and good nature in 
telling us the thrilling yarns made our many 
evenings in his company interesting and 
profitable. Big Jim Allen—big in heart and 
big in body! 

The next day, September 6, we found such 
a strong wind blowing that it was impossible 
to put out to sea. A drizzling rain was fall- 
ing and the chill drove thru heavy clothing. 
We decided to follow up the shore of the 
lagoon, rather than wait for favorable 
weather, so, with a slackening of the drizzle, 
we set out. The lagoon was too narrow to 
sail in, especially as we still had an unfavor- 
able wind, but rowing was a real pleasure, as 
it helped to keep us warm. We three white 
men changed off with the Eskimos, but the 
time we made was so poor we finally put oul 
a tracking line and with all bande pulling 
except the coxswain made fair progress. 

The going was monotonous, for the alter- 
nate mud and sand bars were never relieved 
by rolling hills, just a long sand beach alo! 
the ocean and flat tundra toward the south. 
Few birds were seen during the mornin: 
occasional flocks of brant veering to give us 
a wide berth, an inquisitive tern or two 2nd 
a pair of snow geese swinging overhead 

At times the boat would be almost abreast 
of us as we pulled, so shallow was the water, 
and time and again we went aground. ‘ul 
all hard work comes to an end and about 
noon we saw the two mud igloos, called by 
the natives “Mila-ka-tavik.” These ig!008 
were typical of all the native houses along 
the coast, mere modern wooden frames (°¥- 
ered with sod, a long tunnel, or “kanechv « 
affording the means of entrance. Ground 
squirrels had burrowed thru the walls sod 
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aseless chatter made life miserable 
ry, my Airedale, who attempted to 
the place to get at them. 
had a warm Junch—soup, a la thermos 
and coffee and roast beef—hastily 
over our little stove. In the Arctic, 
the driftwood has been gleaned from 
iches, a gasoline or oil stove is a ne- 
and we found the little equipment 
id excellent for our purpose. Hendee 
the same outfit in the barren grounds 
hunting caribou, and I used it on a 
iile trip with dogs along the coast. 
fter half an hour’s rest, in which time 
1anged from soaked to dry boots, we 
ff. The lagoon widened here, which 
sufficient breadth for tacking, so we 
soon plowing on our way, well satisfied 
| be pulling on the tracking line. Once, 
e just grazed a point, a flock of Steller’s 
rs rose from under a smal] embankment 
sand and went skimming across our bow, 
x) close that I succeeded in dropping four, 
birds of the year. The young eiders are 
cellent eating, similar to any fresh-water 
k. but I cannot say the same of the old 
\s evening approached we were well on 
sur way, the lead-colored sky having broken 
nough to allow streaks of light to filter thru 
from the low-hanging sun, and the damp, 
hill wind having dropped until we had 
barely enough to make headway. There were 
birds by the thousands, old squaw ducks be- 
¢ especially plentiful around the entrances 
if the “rivers,” which cut thru the bar from 
lagoon to the ocean. As we approached 
would rise in enormous flocks, some pat- 
tering over the water before getting headway, 
liers rising abruptly, with the whole flock 
swinging in unison. and milling about like 
swarming bees. Occasional flocks of Pacific 
ind King eiders flushed ahead, from which 
bands the bow man usually took toll, while 
mn all sides we were constantiy coming upon 
small parties of young birds, or adults which 
vere moulting and could not fly. 
[hat night we encamped at a pile of drift- 
vod, one of the few remaining along the 
\rctic Coast, for, as the natives have become 
ised to the sheet iron stoves, they have rus- 
led far and wide for drift. When it is re- 
embered that all this wood must have 
floated for hundreds of miles, from the mouth 
{ the Mackenzie far to the east of Barrow, 
ir the Kobuk and Yukon to the south, it 
seems strange that there should be such an 
imulation in a given hundred yards of 
wind-swept Arctic lagoon. We made a 
great success of that camp, for the Eskimos 
had a roaring fire going and all our 
ling drying, young eiders stewing over 
coals and the smell of boiling coffee in- 
ingling with that of scorched deerskin. 
supper I remember crawling into my 
nd saying that I was not tired, but that 
the last thing I knew until Jim asked 
if | wanted to sleep a'l morning. 
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The Eskimos kept cub polar bears for pets. 

They are usually irritable, and do not make good 

companions, and in the course of a few months 

will eat their value in seal meat. When old Jerry 

sniffed too near, this fellow showed his displeas- 
ure by sending the Airedale rolling 


It seemed mighty early in the morning, 
but the reddened horizon gave promise of a 
wonderful day. The wind had shifted to the 
northeast, giving us fine sailing, and the air 
was balmy. Before we broke camp I climbed 
the small embankment of the lagoon to try 
for a picture which would represent our sec- 
ond camping site and incidentally show the 
only pile of drift I saw along that part of 
the coast. We were off after our usual 
hearty breakfast; bacon, coffee and flapjacks 
for ourselves, while the natives regaled them- 








Comforts of Camp 


Vew trails tomorrow, strange and dim, 
Lead far above the lofty spars; 
Tonight, beside the blue lake’s rim, 


How friendly seem the constant stars. 


High thoughts of venture lead us on 
To windy sweeps of wild plateau; 

We will be stirring with first dawn; 
Tonight we watch the embers glow. 


By ice-bound crags we reach the pass, 
Where countless peaks gleam white before 
And ranges wrinkle, mass on mass; 
But now old friendships we explore. 
Witttam BANFILL. 
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selves with boiled eider, the heads and a few 
feathers adding to the flavor, probably. 

Our day’s trip was an easy one, for, with 
a fair wind, we headed directly on our 
course, crossed the broad lagoon to the open 
channel and into the ocean, where we skirted 
close to the shore. Several dead walrus were 
seen upon the beach, each one having a 
marked stick alongside to show that some 
native had found it. The Eskimos are, with 
out exception, the most honest set of people 
| have ever seen, and it is rarely that any of 
them steal. It was our custom in collecting 
to shoot our birds and lay them along the 
beach well above high tide, and tho Eskimos 
were constantly passing up and down they 
never touched a specimen. These walrus 
which they had marked were to be used as 
bait for the winter trapping or for dog food 

As the sun curved higher the wind in 
creased until we had to reef our sail, and it 
was well that we had a protecting sand bar 
to shelter us. September 7 proved to be a 
most interesting day, for hundreds of loons, 
gulls, terns, ducks and brant were working 
their way southward; flocks of kittiwakes 
were straggling just above the water; Sabine 
and glaucous gulls were numerous and hun 
dreds of little Arctic terns drifted along with 
the wind. 

As we neared Icy Cape we flushed several 
bunches of brant from the beach where they 
were feeding, and one pair in the water tried 
to outswim us, until we were too close, and 
Hendee got them both on the “raise.” Fi 
nally, Upiksom sighted the village, just a 
distant speck, “mani Icy Cape,” and it was 
not long until we were abreast the little set 
tlement. A small bar separated the beach 
from the open ocean, so natives in water 
boots with sealskin pants tied over them car 
ried us ashore. The whale-boats were landed 
high and dry and our duffle was taken to the 
little trading post which Allen keeps there in 
the charge of Upiksom. 

Icy Cape is almost an island at high water, 
being out on a bar and backed by shallow 
lagoons. The Bureau of Education has a 
two-story schoolhouse here, abandoned, as 
the population of the cape has moved else- 
where, just a few families now making the 
place their home. A small crowd of natives 
soon gathered, picturesque people dressed in 
deerskins, with outer shirts of “calico” to 
keep their furs clean in summer and the 
snow out in winter. I counted twenty-three 
of us in that one little room. Upiksom is an 
excellent cook and one of the most intelli 
gent natives of the Arctic Coast, so it was 
not long before he had thrown together a 
good lunch and Hendee and I had started 
out on a little collecting tour of the immedi- 
ate vicinity. 

The whole country is a network of lagoons, 
ideal for wild fowl of all kinds; a glance at 
a map of Northern Alaska will show Icy 
Cape as a finger projecting into the Arctic, 
thus making it a good station for studying 

















indeer camp was at the entrance of a broad river which emptied into the lagoon, and that the herders were hunters as well was evidenced by the 
numerous brant upon the racks, and dead seals which were piled like cordwood under the oomiaks 
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migratory birds. During the afternoon we 
jumped a few flocks of eiders from the dif- 
ferent little tundra ponds, getting young 
Steller’s, king and spectacled eiders, golden 
and black-bellied plover, and, lastly, a string 
f brant. As we were returning to the igloo, 
rather well pleased with the afternoon afield, 
we saw a flock of brant quartering toward 
shore. As they reached the bar they circled 
and quickly alighted behind the sand bank, 
where we could hear them talking even a 
hundred yards away. It was an easy stalk; 
we merely crouched low and came out upon 
the bank directly above the startled birds, 
the whole flock springing into the air, so 
close together, and to us, that we had no 
trouble getting an even half dozen. One of 
the birds fell upon the beach, but the other 
five were being carried off shore and would 
have been lost to us except for 
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according to the directions of our natives. 
Hendee, Upiksom and I were put ashore at 
one place where many brant were feeding, 
but we were unable to approach close enough 
for a shot. The Eskimos dropped one in- 
quisitive bird which returned out of curios- 
ity, apparently. A couple of parasitic jaeg- 
ers swung by, and sandpipers fed upon the 
bar, while we flushed four pintails from a 
small tundra stream as we followed along its 
bank, but realizing that we were merely los- 
ing time we once more re-embarked and 
started for the end of the lagoon. 

We sailed a couple of hours and as eve- 
ning*approached the wind died down. The 
surface of the lagoon gleamed like glass, 
while the flittering sun, almost hidden in 
masses of dark clouds, threw soft reflections 
on the small ripples which eddied from the 





take it the old Airedale looked him 
tossed his head and waded back int 
water, swimming to the boat with the ‘jrd 
which: proved to be a fine specimen 
rarest of ducks along the Alaskan C: 3 
spectacled eider. 

We pitched our tent on a high sani! ba; 
near Sagaluk’s summer camp and soon had 
things in order. I walked away from «im 
about half a mile to an Eskimo blind whijl- 
the boys cooked supper, for the constant 
passing of brant and eider made me 
to get afield. The tundra bank facing the 
lagoon is weather-worn and constantly s|\m; 
ing, leaving large masses of decayed moss 
lying all along the beach, which is ea 
formed into a blind. It was not long be! 
a flock came following close along the shore. 
fully fifty birds, from which I took toll with 

both barrels, the birds being 
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Jerry, who quickly retrieved them. 

Jerry’s life would make an in- 
teresting story in itself. He was 
given to me by a gas boatman in 
Southeastern Alaska, as he could 
not attend to the dog. Before he 
came into my hands he had con- 
siderable experience in hunting 
bears, and I used him to such 
good advantage on birds that I 
decided to take him on my Arctic 
trip. He was my constant com- 
panion, and often my only one. 
accompanying me to Eastern Si- 
beria, along the entire circuit of 
the Alaskan Coast and finally ona 
long dog-sled trip from northern- 
most to westernmost Alaska (Bar- 
row to Cape Prince of Wales). 
{ believe he holds the record for 
cold-weather retrieving, for at 
Barrow, in November, he brought 
out ivory gulls when the govern- 
ment thermometer registered 17 
degrees below zero and the slush 
ice was forming on the surface of 
the ocean. Such work is really 
killing on a dog, and it was cruel 
to let him do it, but he seemed to 
suffer no ill effects, always being 
anxious for more when the ice 
was thawed out of his thick coat. 
He was a novelty to the Eskimos, 
who said he was “all same kyak,” 
and soon applied the name of 
“mikiruruk kyak” to him, mean- 
ing “little hunting canoe,” as the 
kyaks are used chiefly for hunt- 
ing and recovering game killed 
in the water. 

On-shore winds prevented us 
from getting away for several 
days, but finally, when we had 
collected to our hearts’ content, 
the whale-boat was launched and we were un- 
der way again, towing an oomiak with its na- 
tive family. Our course lay down the beach 
to the first river thru the bar, but we turned 
the skin canoe loose before reaching there, 
as the Eskimos preferred to haul across the 
narrow bar to the lagoon, rather than make 
the long trip around. It was a_ beautiful 
day; clouds, fair wind, birds and seals, ev- 
erything to make the trip enjoyable to an 
outdoor man. Brant massed upon many of 
the points, only to rise and hurry away at 
our approach; loons were continually pass- 
ing; gulls winged their way leisurely, stop- 
ping now and then to pick some morsel from 
the surface of the ocean. The immense 
flocks of old squaws rivaled those of the 
second evening in the lagoon, hundreds of 
them rising at a time, only to swing away 
a short distance and drop again. 

A considerable current ran out of the 
lagoon, but with such a fair breeze we cut 
rapidly ahead, soon reaching the opposite 
lagoon shore, which we skirted northward, 
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Old Karmuk proved a capable guide and was usually given the tiller, for 
he was familiar with the lagoon country, and knew the most favorable 
for brant. 


Pinachugaruk (Sammy for short) was an 
youngster who helped us on many occasions 


bow of the boat. The balmy air, the occa- 
sional flocks of migrants and the “slick ca’m” 
prevailing made it seem like a day among 
the lagoons of Louisiana, rather than along 
the ice-bound Arctic Coast. The wind 
dropped so we could make no more headway 
with the sails, and taking the oars we pulled 
for the bank. As we approached we could 
hear the boom of black powder shells, and at 
each report a dark, wave-like mass raised 
above the horizon, sailed along for a dis- 
tance and then dropped from view again. 

“There’s your brant,” Jim said. “I guess 
the natives knew what they were talking 
about.” 

It was not long before we neared the tun- 
dra shore and found a native installed in 
his blind of piled up moss, with a stool of 
dead brant, heads propped up. A crippled 
eider swam just out of reach of him, and in 
such shallow water me could not reach it 
with the whale-boat, so I put Jerry over- 
board. It was not long before he had the 
bird ashore. but when the native came up to 


out for decoys. 

The black brant are fine |itt\: 
birds, graceful and quick on the 
wing, alert, and here abundant 
Far in the distance I could hear 
their “lik-lik, lik - lik,” whole 
flocks of them talking at a time 
and soon they would be hovering 
among my decoys. I could hea: 
the report of guns at the reindee: 
camp a couple of miles down the 
coast, and a few minutes later a 
band of brant was sure to aj 
pear. Time and again they aligh 
ed among my dead birds, where 
I could watch them to my heart’: 
content thru an opening in the 
blind. They were suspicious of 
their unresponsive relatives, how 
ever, and usually took to wing 
How I longed for light enoug! 
to make a photograph! Not a 
day on the trip could I make 
fast enough exposure, so poor 
the fall light in the Arctic. 

That evening after a supper 0! 
boiled brant, a dish which does 
not arouse much enthusiasm i: 
me, we walked over to Sagaluk’: 
place. His camp was the usua 
little round canvas tent, not hig! 
enough to stand erect in, wil 
the whole family crowded i 
The dogs were tied near cam 
while off on the hill a, herd 
reindeer was grazing, a yours 
bull of which was even then ha\ 
ing his hide pulled off, so it was 
no longer necessary for us to ¢a! 
boiled brant. That Sagaluk had 
been shooting birds was attested 
by the rack of dead ones whic! 
he had, but h_ said, “Lik-lik 
chuk puknummy, iluit tautuk /ik 
lik, nigik, nigik lik-lik arra kili,”’ which 
translated reads, “No brant now, you see 
brant with north wind, north wind, bra 
come plenty.” I could not visualize bran! 
more plentiful than I had seen them, ! 
ever, so I thought the old Eskimo was jus! 
making talk. He was a good-natured 0!d 
fellow and invited us into his tent, but 2: 
his wife, a couple of girls and a boy were 
already there, we decided there was more r 
outside. They had a polar bear cub 
to a stake and it sent Jerry rolling when 1 
sniffed too near. The cub was a mean |i''/¢ 
beast, one of the girls being the only per 
who could handle it. These little bears 
bring from $25 to $50 each, but they ea! 
much they prove a bad bargain. 

The next morning we were out at dayli 
and in our blinds, for I desired to comp 
my series of brant that day if possible, 
early as we were up the brant were be! 
us. A flock of fully 300 was feeding al: 
the beach directly in front of our blind, 
we did not see them in time to atte 
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». When hunting birds of any kind 
-d to describe the events of the day, 
ly when the birds are in abundance. 
ifter flock flies by, well cut of range, 
isional band sails into the decoys, 
ind then, with the roar of the guns, 
in alarm. Sometimes an individual 
band returns a second time, but usu- 
iey head for parts unknown. Flocks 

 Steller’s eiders curved by and old squaws 

ed well off shore, while Pacific loons 
coming and going from the inland la- 

The distant “kok-ar-ow” of the red- 
ited loon was continually heard, and 
<-bellied and golden plover perched on 
ra hummocks behind the blind. 

[t was a warm day, with an obscured sun, 

, “bird day” if ever there was one; just such 


when a sportsman loves to be afield. 


the sake of being in the open air. The 
rant were plentiful and tame, and it was a 
oy to watch them and a crime to shoot them, 
so after | had secured my specimens [| hiked 
icross the tundra with Jerry at my heels. 
What a day! I realized then what old-timers 
vere trying to describe when they told of 
the wealth of bird life in the Mississippi 
Valley in the days before pump guns and pot 
hunters, for the wave-like bands of brant 
were continually in sight, a few eiders were 
yn every pond and plover worked the low- 
lands. I came out on a rather high bank, 
after an hour of. tramping, and flushed a 
dock of a dozen feeding brant. As they rose 
in old Eskimo woman popped her head from 
her blind, well within range of where the 
brant had been feeding. She had been wait- 
ng for more birds to light so she could make 
i killing worth while with her old single- 
barreled gun. The number of birds they 
sometimes kill with a single charge is large, 
me of the boys telling me he dropped thirty- 
ive with two loads from a 10-gauge. It must 
he remarked that the Eskimos hunt to live, 
iving many months of the year almost en- 
tirely upon,meat; that they never kill for 
sport, and they never waste their game, even 
jiling the heads of their birds and feeding 
the entrails to the dogs. The toll the natives 
take runs high, but the brant is the only 
-pecies which comes under the Federal Mi- 
gratery Bird Act that they secure in any 
iumbers. Even then there are so few natives 
hat the birds they kill would not compare 
1 those shot in the South on the hunting 
rves, 
walked to the reindeer camp, where I 
| several more racks of brant—they 
spoil tho hanging many weeks, or, at 
iny rate, the natives always eat them. I 
ind a sick boy in the camp, bleeding at the 
1 and nose, lying huddled under a pile 
erskins in a dark corner of a tent. I 
‘them to feed the boy on light foods and 
to our camp, where I would give them 
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The Eskimo oomiaks of the Arctic Coast are made from the skins of the oogrook (bearded seal) 


which are carefully 


, sewed together and stretched over a frame, skillfully fashioned from driftwood 


They are light and seaworthy, being especially useful when working in heavy ice 


some medicine. They finally made it plain 
to me that seal meat and brant was the ex- 
tent of their larder. 

On the way back to camp I followed along 
the lagoon shore, picking up a few eiders 
en route. While Jerry was trotting ahead 
and we were within 100 yards of the blind 
I suddenly saw six brant abreast of us and 
headed for the stool, so, whistling to Jerry, 
I stopped. As the brant backed air, with 
legs, neck and wings oustretched, Hendee 
and Upiksom dropped five so quickly that 
their shots could hardly be differentiated, 
the one bird sailing off to the distance, only 
to circle back to his comrades, where he 
stayed. As the’ Shots rang out Jerry raced 
ahead and without.a word being spoken to 
him brought out the six consecutive birds, 
going back to the edge of the water after 
retrieving the last to make sure that he had 
not missed any. 

We spent two more days hunting in that 
vicinity, as our Eskimo companions had to 
have enough brant to*take back with them, 
and then we started off in the face of a north 
wind, the “nigi” of the Eskimo. We tacked 
back and forth from 11 o'clock till dusk, 


and as the waves piled higher and our prog- 





kimos were always glad to pose for their photos, and old Karmuk was no exception. 








This is 
al corner of a native camp, with the skin oomiak, the cache of brant, the pups and the 
Eskimo kids 


ress became slower, we decided to camp for 
the night on a gravel bar. The wind blew. 
the snow fell and it froze. The wind was 
from the north and we then knew why Sag- 
aluk had said there were “no brant now,” 
for we never saw such a flight of birds. They 
came in big bands and small flocks, some 
high and others low, but all of them in a 
hurry and carrying on a continuous conver- 
sation with other flocks, before or behind. 
When it grew dark one flock flew between 
our tents, so low we could almost touch 
them. We heard them as long as we cared 
to lie awake, and early in the morning we 
went out for a few hours’ shoot. The wind 
had abated, the ground was covered with 
snow and the sun shone vaguely thru the 
sailing black clouds, while strings of brant 
made silhouettes still darker as they crossed 
the Arctic sun. We took stations in hollows 
and shot the birds passing over, using much 
ammunition and getting few birds. 

When we returned we found Upiksom 
missing, but the natives said he had gone 
down the shore and we could pick him up on 
the way, so camp was quickly broken and we 
piled aboard. We found our man under a 
cut bank with all the brant he could carry— 
and he had started out with only four shells. 
As has been said, the Eskimos are the orig- 
inal pot hunters, but they at least have the 
excuse of killing for food. 

Owing to our late start, we did not clear 
the lagoon that day, camping just above our 
pile of driftwood, where we had camped 
the second night out from Wainright. We 
tacked back and forth, now and then taking 
a small wave over the bow, being in the boat 
twelve hours. It was snowing, and to say we 
were uncomfortable would be to tell the 
story mildly. Few birds were seen en route, 
and we were not interested, for Wainright 
Village was the most pleasant prospect we 
could think of then. As is usual with such 
trips, the final hour is the hardest, but a 
welcome from the natives at “home” more 
than compensated us for the trip of the day. 
Our hunt was over and we had a picked lot 
of specimens for the habitat group of black 
brant to be installed in the Colorado Mu- 
seum of Natural History in Denver. 
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Fishing in Southern 


CERTAIN California fishing resorts bene- 
4 fited greatly from the writing of a most 
expert booster, press agent and publicity 
I b * t 1 publicit 


man—the late C. F. Holder of the Tuna 
Club of Santa Catalina Island. Because of 
the adroit propaganda put out by Mr. 


Holder, California is looked upon now by 
fishermen as being an angler’s paradise. 
Nevertheless and notwithstanding all that 
Mr. Holder wrote, I am perfectly willing to 
go on record as advancing the claim that the 
waters of Southern Florida afford sea fishing 
that cannot be equaled anywhere in this 
country, and California is not excepted. 

The natives of Southern Florida catch fish 
as a commercial business for the material 
financial benefit to be derived from selling 
fish, while the visiting tourists use appropri- 
ate tackle and pursue the sport of catching 
fish for sport’s sake. These enjoy the many 
thrills that follow the hooking of a large, 
pugnacious game fish, and there are many 
varieties of such in Florida waters. 

The sea fishing territory along the Atlantic 
Coast extends about 500 miles in an air line 
from Fernandia south to Key West and this 
distance is more than doubled by the St. 
Johns River, the Halifax River, the Indian 
River—all great salt-water streams—the 
many bays, the numerous estuaries, the vari- 
ous passes, or inlets, and also by the large 
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In all United States it is doubtful if 
there is any place which offers so many 
species of fish to the angler as does the 
fresh and salt water of Florida. The 
writer of this story tells of angling for 
the principal game fishes and gives hints 
on equipment as well as information 
regarding appearance and habits of the 
fishes most commonly sought 


numper of keys or islands, that lie south of 
Miami and north of Key West. 

The varieties of fish to be caught in this 
section by an inquisitive angler of scientific 
disposition are many, for more than 600 
named varieties of fish are known to live in 
the fresh and salt-waters of Florida. 

The large game sea fish to be taken 
here are one of the wonders of this coun- 
try. Amberjack, sailfish, barracuda, tarpon, 
tuna, wahoo and kingfish afford angling 
sport that cannot be excelled anywhere, and 
a boat that will accommodate four anglers 
may be hired at places like Long Key or 
Miami for $20 a day. When this charge is 
divided among four the individual charge is 
not excessive. 

From Miami south the fishing is done 
along the reefs that border the westerly edge 
of the Florida Straits and in the warm waters 


























Top—tTarpon. 
pounds. 
Circle—Nine channel bass, from 15 to 25 pounds in weight 
Right—A tarpon just 7 feet long. 


Florida 


of the Gulf Stream (that mysterious ocean 
current) that runs here five miles or more 
from shore, depending upon conditions of 
wind and water. 

Small fish are legion. The large fish are 
usually taken in the open waters of the At. 
lantic (tarpon in the channels) and jt js 
often too stormy to venture outside. (Qn 
such days the taking of small fish on light 
tackle affords most excellent sport. It js 
necessary to use a motor launch to reach the 
places favored by some varieties, yet one of 
the most pugnacious game fish of this con. 
‘tinent, the bonefish, “inch for inch and ounce 
for ounce the gamest fish that swims,” may 
be taken by casting from the beach of a key. 
These fish may often be seen as the tide 
floods swimming in water so shallow that the 
back fin of the fish projects above the sur. 
face. On 3-6 tackle (3-ounce tip and 
6-thread line) the bonefish is a vicious fighter 
(none better), yet many tourists to Florida 
use heavy tackle (tarpon tackle) when fish- 
ing for bonefish, even advance arguments in 
an effort to make the use of such tackle ap 
pear proper, yet these miss fascinating and 
thrilling sport. The fact that heavy tackle 
is used for bonefish is a very great compli- 
ment to the fighting stamina of this fish, for 
it seldom exceeds 10 pounds in weight and 
often weighs not more than 3 pounds. The 
bonefish is also very beautiful when taken 
from the water; like a bar of wet, quivering, 
iridescent silver. 

The sailfish is an ocean acrobat and is 
taken, usually, while trolling. It has a bill 
like a bird and a great back fin that is re- 
sponsible for the name. It should be fished 
for with the reel, a free spool held by the 
thumb; when the slight tug (rap) of a fish 
is felt the thumb is raised and 30 to 50 feet 
of line permitted to run from the reel, then 
the drag is snapped on and the strike is 
made. Should a sailfish be hooked the an- 
gler may expect some wonderful sport and 
a succession of thrills. In return for the 
pleasure experienced the angler should be 
careful to use tackle that is not too light. A 
15-thread line is none too heavy for sailfish. 


Only one in the view weighs less than 1 
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This tarpon weighed 90 pounds. 


because the fish is helpless after being 
hooked and becomes then easy prey of the 
shark, a natural enemy. There is such a 
thing as having tackle too light when an- 
gling in ocean waters, especially in a climate 
where sharks are both numerous and vora- 
clous, 

For pure enjoyment with light tackle the 
kingfish affords sport of a very high grade. 
It will be necessary to use considerable skill 
to boat a kingfish that weighs over 25 pounds 
with this tackle and there are many of such, 
for kingfish run up to 60 pounds in weight; 
these fish are-a shimmering vision of bluish, 
greenish whitish iridescence when _ just 
caught. 

Much has been written in praise of the 
tarpon (the Silver King) and all of it well 
deserved, for the tarpon is a very spectacu- 
lar lighter—goes into the air immediately the 
sting of the hook is felt. Just how high 
above the water the tarpon may leap is a 
disputed point, but the writer can vouch for 
me instance when he was fishing from the 
deck of a house-boat 9 feet above the water 
iooked a tarpon 45 feet down. On the 
irst jump the fish landed on the deck be- 
The fish was 6 feet in length and 
up straight, so the head of the fish 
it least 15 feet into the air. I have 

jumps by tarpon that appeared to ex- 
this distance. 
phin, wahoo and Mexican pompano are 
fish, strong fighters and beautiful in 
rance, yet these varieties are not very 
m and the more experienced anglers 
isit this section count it a red letter 
hen one of these varieties is reeled up 

boat. The cobia is more numerous, 
not beautiful; it puts up a strong 
however, and is respected as a game 
those who fish for it with tackle that 
ropriate. Dr. L. W. Dean while stop- 
Long Key Camp in 1918 caught a 
that weighed 70 pounds and that speci- 
is certainly some fish. 
ipers may be taken almost anywhere, 
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It made one jump and landed in the 
boat of the angler who hooked it 





tho this fish favors a 
location where there are 
rocks. Groupers are 
valuable food fish, sort 
of first cousin to the 
channel bass, are heavy 
and sluggish when com- 
pared with the king- 
fish or sailfish; never- 
theless, grouper fishing 
is not to be despised as 
a sport when other va- 
rieties are not to be 
taken. Catching group- 
ers that weigh up to 50 
pounds (perhaps some 
that are heavier) is 
first-class training in 
rod practice and_ is 
good preparatory work 
for tourists to engage 
in before going after 
tarpon, sailfish or other 
heroic game fish of the 
open waters. 

Tuna, 7 to 12 pounds 
in weight, afford prime 
sport on light tackle, 
may be taken trolling 
and are a fine table 
fish; “chickens of the 
sea” they are called and 
the name is not a mis- 
nomer. 

The mangrove snap- 
per is a game fish that 
varies in size from % 
pound to 15 pounds, 
has a most capricious 
appetite, yet I have 
never failed to boat a 
nice mess when I used mullet guts for bait. 

Bluefish, cero mackerel, bonitoes are to 
be taken trolling and Spanish mackerel may 
be taken here in the same manner, yet the 
Spanish mackerel will take a trout fly, or a 
bass bug, readily, greedily if many fish are 
about, and the angler who has a 3 or 4-pound 
Spanish mackerel fast on a trout outfit and 
on a fly will experience a succession of de- 
lightful thrills, for the 
Spanish mackerel is 
very fast indeed when 
first hooked. 

The barracuda is a 
tiger of the guif stream. 
After being hooked it 
often makes jumps that 
rival those made by the 
tarpon. Barracuda that 
weigh 40 pounds and 
upwards have teeth that 
are more than an inch 
in length and these fish 
are believed by the na- 
tives along the coast of 
Florida to be respon- 
sible for some of 
the tragic happenings 
charged against sharks. 

The amberjack is an 
antagonist that will test 
the strength and _ skill 
of the angler to the 
limits of both. It is 
beautiful when drawn 
from the water, for it 
then is amber colored. 
A fascinating, irides- 
cent amber sheen ap- 
pears to envelop the fish 
and it well deserves the 
name. Specimens have 
been taken that weighed 
more than 100 pounds. 
When a big amberjack 
gets the line over its 
shoulder and starts for 
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Cuba or Nassau the angler who has but 200 
yards of line on the reel is out of luck, for 
that reel will be stripped. When fishing 
where large amberjack may be hooked it is 
very good form to use a reel that will hold 
300 to 500 yards of the line used. A very 
large amberjack can be handled readily with 
a reel holding 500 yards of 18-thread line, 
while a reel that contains 200 yards of 
30-thread line might have all the line 
stripped off. 

Whip rays, sting rays, devilfish, turtles or 
sharks may be harpooned by those who wish 
to enjoy even more strenuous pastime. The 
sting rays are often of large size. The whip 
rays are always of strange marking. The 
devilfish (manta) is a marine monster of 
strange shape and great weight, seldom 
weighs less than 1,000 pounds, often twice 
that weight, sometimes considerably more. 
It should be harpooned with more than one 
harpoon and then must be fought for hours 
before it can be brought alongside the 
launch. Turtles may be taken in the Passes 
with a special harpoon (known as a turtle 
peg) and taking turtles in this manner is 
very good sport. Every native waterman of 
Southern Florida is a turtle hunter from 
birth and some of them are expert enough 
to jump on the back of a diving turtle, grasp 
the shell back of the head with one hand, 
back of the tail with the other, brace the feet 
firmly on the after part of the shell and then 
calmly ride that turtle to the beach, 

Sharks vary in size from the mackere} 
shark of 50 pounds to the long 18-foot ham- 
merhead shark that will weigh 700 to 800, or 
even 900, pounds. It is good practice when 
going harpooning (striking) to carry along 
a rifle, or a large caliber pistol, that the con- 
test may be brought to an end with a well- 
directed shot or two when a marine monster 
is brought alongside the boat. 

The hammerhead is the most numerous of 
the many sharks in Florida waters and gives 
birth to fully developed young 12 to 15 
inches in length, that swim away and for- 
age for themselves immediately after being 
born. On one occasion a large female ham- 
merhead shark was harpooned and killed, 
and when cut open it was found to contain 
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Hammerhead shark 12 feet long 
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thirty-two young (all alive and about ready 
to be born). The killing of that one shark 
caused the death also of thirty-two young 
sharks and the killing of the female was 
voted a good job. 

The expense of a fishing trip to Southern 
Florida cannot be stated with any exactness, 
so very much depends upon the individual 
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and upon the ability to spend money so as 
to obtain the most for the sum expended. 
Some anglers will be content to stop at clean, 
decent boarding places where the charge is 
$15 to $18 a week, while others may wish to 
patronize the fashionable hotels at a charge 
of about $1 a minute. Some may insist upon 
employing a guide with a motor launch at 


~ 
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$10 a day, while others will scoff at the deg 
of these things as being necessary t 1d 
sport and prefer to start out alone in © jn; 
canoe or rowboat, rely upon persona! °xe 
tion and do a little private exploring re 
every prospect pleases and every point o; 
bend in the stream breathes of roma: 
adventure just beyond. 





Old Pea Boy “Talks Turkey” 


l AM satisfied you have all heard of “road 

hogs,” and no doubt have met them in the 
middle of the road. Men who are not will- 
ing to give you half of the road, but are con- 
tinually trying to force you in the ditch. 
You will also find them in most every voca- 
tion in life. But the hog that affords me 
the greatest amusement is the hog in the 
woods. 

I once had a very dear old friend who 
was kind-hearted and full of hospitality in 
his home and an all-around good fellow, ex- 
cept when he showed the hog in him, and 
this was mostly in the woods. Yet I must 
say that it was thru this big-hearted child 
of nature that I learned much about the 
habits of wild game and how to hunt it in 
my early life. 

While this old friend and sportsman was 
considerably older than we younger set of 
huntsmen, still he was always referred to 
by us as old “Jim” W——, for he was truly 
one of the boys in camp life. 

Jim owned a big cotton plantation in the 
black belt of Pickins County, Alabama, on 
the Tombigbee River. His farm was bound- 
ed on the east by the river and north and 
south by swamp lands which extended for 
miles and miles up and down the river. Fac- 
ing west was extensive open prairie lands, 
the native home of the partridge (quail). 
A few gray and also red foxes were to be 
found farther out into the hilly sections, but 
the woods abounded with the gray and fox 
squirrels, "coons and opossum, and last but 
not least, the game of all game, the noble 
wild turkey, 

Jim had three boys and as they grew large 
enough to shoot he supplied each one with 
a gun. He owned the best bird dogs in 
the country, also a pack of hounds, which 
he claimed to be fox and deer dogs, but he 
and his boys had trained them to run ’coons 
and opossums, so we could not depend on 
Jim’s hounds when they opened up on a fox 
hunt or a deer drive, altho they were long- 
winded fellows and you could always count 
on them sticking to the race. Jim’s home 
was about two and a half miles above our 
little village town of Fairfield, and it was 
a very rare thing in the fall and winter sea- 
son that we failed to hear Jim’s horn blow- 
ing and his dogs howling in preparation for 
a ‘coon hunt every night about 8 o’clock. 
{ can almost imagine now, as I write, that 
[ can see old Jim as he used to pass my 
home on his fine saddle horse, his boys on 
their ponies, and a lot of negroes with axes 
on mules, and his hounds trotting leisurely 
behind, going on their way to the swamp for 
a ’coon hunt. Jim rarely ever failed to stop 
and extend a cordial invitation to join them 
in this great sport of his which I frequently 
did. With all his hunting, I believe he en- 
joyed this the most, as he could have his 
boys and others, with a crowd of negroes to 
do the cutting and yelling, which constituted 
a jolly good time. 

He very often spent the entire night in the 
woods, hunting until midnight, then making 
camp and resting or sleeping for two or 
three hours around a big camp fire under the 


Dr. B. T. Jones 


Jim’s yellow decoy turkey did his best 
to lure a wise old gobbler within range 
of his owner’s gun, but his best efforts 
passed unheeded when old Pea Boy, the 
doctor’s pet, began to “talk turkey” 


open skies. I have often seen him pass my 
house in the early morn after hunting all 
night, on his way home with a half dozen 
*coons and "possums tied to his saddle. Jim 
was a perfect slaughterer when it came to 
killing game. He never had a limit, for in 
those days we had no game protection laws. 
He would kill just as long as there was any- 
thing in sight to shoot at. I have often seen 
him ride thru town late of an evening in 
the fall of the year, after a day’s turkey hunt, 
with a whole drove of half-grown turkeys 
tied to his saddle, for he had the best turkey 
dog in the land, and Jim could make a young 
turkey ashamed of himself by whistling with 
his bare lips in imitation of them when they 
got scattered. I was often invited to dine at 
his home, as I was his family doctor for 
everything that became ill on his place, even 
his horses, mules, cattle and dogs. Never 
do I remember eating there that he did not 
have some kind of game or fish on his table, 
and that in abundance. I have seen large 
platters of quail, say 40 or 50 birds, on his 
table at one meal, for he had a large family 
and they lived mostly out of doors, and con- 
sequently were large eaters. 
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Getting ready to “talk turkey’ 


These introductory remarks which I have 
given you in regard to my old friend Jim 
are only intended to show you the human 
side of the man, with just an inkling of the 
hog. Now, if you will bear with me I will 
attempt to show you in one instance out of a 
hundred the hog side of the same man. 

As I have intimated to you, Jim hunted 
everything that was to be hunted in season, 
and often out of season, but his greatest 
sport, and the one he prided himself on more 
than other, was hunting wild turkeys or the 
killing of the old gobbler in the spring of 


the year after they began to gobble. So on 
this one occasion he decided to camp out fo; 
a few days down in “Carnies” Bend, which 
was several miles down the river and a noted 
place for wild turkeys. Knowing my fond 
ness for hunting this noble and grand old 
bird, he invited me down to spend a nigh 
with him in camp. He always carried 
favorite negro boy named Ike with him x 
carry his pet gobbler which he used as a de 
coy. The next evening I saddled my horse, 
took my gun and started out to spend the 
evening and night with Jim in his cent. | 
had hunted thru the week before and had 
left my decoy gobbler at an old negro’s 
house. So on my way down I stopped and 
told the old negro that if he would bring my 
gobbler down to camp that evening after he 
quit work I would give him a dollar. 

When I reached camp Jim and Ike had 
gone into the swamps, so I tied my horse 
securely and also walked leisurely into the 
depth of the woods. It was about April 10 
and the dogwood was in full bloom, so | 
knew the old master gobblers had started to 
gobble in evening as well as in the morning 
The ground was covered with switch cane 
about waist high, which made it quite diff. 
cult to walk very fast. I had gone about 3 
quarter of a mile from camp, 2 s the 
sun was getting low I sat down o.. — log to 
listen. I had not long to wait until I heard 
a wild turkey gobble. Soon I heard a tame 
gobbler answer him. I sat and listened to 
them as they answered each other in quick 
succession. I knew it was Jim with his pet 
gobbler. While I was close enough to do 
some calling myself, I knew it was useless 
for me to try him with a yelper, as he had 
his attention directed toward the strange 
gobbler. 

I waited, expecting every minute to hear 
Jim shoot, but as the sun went down and 
the shadows of evening began to draw near 
I heard the wild gobbler fly up to roost 
Still he continued to gobble, and as | lef! 
him he was still gobbling on his roost. When 
I reached camp I found Jim and Ike alread) 
there. I had been very much puzzled to 
know why the wild turkey had not gone to 
Jim’s turkey, but on reaching camp | no 
ticed that Jim’s gobbler was a bright yellow 
and as I had had some experience with 4 
yellow hunting turkey I knew the reason. A 
wild turkey is rather shy of a yellow gob 
bler. No doubt he had caught sight of Jim's 
yellow turkey, which made him halt. | 
not say a word about what I had heard, bu! 
asked Jim what luck—if he had seen or 
heard anything. The only answer he give 
me was, “I’m gwine to git a turkey in ‘e 
mornin’, I’m gwine to git a turkey in /e 
mornin’,” in a sing-song way. I insisted 
his telling me about what he had seen 
heard since he came in the swamp, bu 
kept repeating his song, “I’m gwine to 
a turkey in de mornin’.” 

Finally we ate supper and Milton, the © 4 
negro, had not come with my turkey, = | 
asked Jim if he would not let Ike get on °) 
horse and go to Milton’s house after my «' 
key. “No,” he says, “Ike might not kw 
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y out; he would get lost.” I told him 

l d give Ike $1.50 to get my old “Pea 
B as I called my old hunting gobbler. 
" Jimmy, let me make dat dollar and 
| know de way, I won’t git lost.” “Shet 

Yes you would. We got git some sleep, 
expect to leave camp at 3 o'clock in 

le ‘rnin’.” I soon saw there was no use 
suing the question and was preparing 

y me down to sleep when I heard foot- 
teps in the leaves back of the tent. It was 
\{ilton with old “Pea Boy.” I was one happy 


But my, my, how Jim did squirm and 

igh, and hawk and spit. He did not sing, 
I'm gwine to git a turkey in de mornin’,” 
iny more that night, for he knew old “Pea 
Boy's” record. There is lots of difference in 
lecoy turkeys—almost as much as in the 
juality of bird dogs. Old Pea Boy had 
iad three or four years’ experience and he 
knew the game. Besides, Jim’s turkey was 
voung and gobbled too much. 

An old experienced hunting turkey shuts 
his mouth after the wild turkey answers him 
and does nothing but strut until the wild 
ine comes in sight and then they may an- 
.wer each other once more on sight. 

Jim continued to fuss at Ike about little 
trivial matters until we all had pulled into 
bed. I don’t think Jim slept very much that 
night, for I awoke several times and found 
him very restless. I asked him what was 
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Trying to out-shine Old Peaboy 


natter. He said he had drunk too much 
for supper. I awoke again about 2 
ind found Jim up making more coffee, 
ibusing Ike about being so sleepy-headed 
slow. They fooled around the tent an 
rso and then he and Ike pulled out. I 
! over and went back to sleep. When 
‘ again I could hear the red birds be- 
* to chirp. I hustled on my hunting 
jut old Pea Boy in a sack, as I had no 
grabbed my gun and with the turkey 
my left arm I struck out in the dark- 
{ the woods. I tripped and fell a few 
but pushed ahead until my tongue was 
out. 
ime to a big log which’ I knew would 
is a blind and I stopped, dumped old 
oy out of the sack and tied him to a 
n an open spot and sat down on the 
wait until day. The birds now had 
to chirp in all directions and I could 
ld Pea Boy filling his wind bag, as I 
ished it flat under my arms. Day- 
as peeping now thru the openings. 
Pea Boy had begun to strut. Arway in 
stance I thought: I could hear Jim’s 
obbler, but I shad not. heard the wild 
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gobbler. Soon an owl hollowed right over 
my head and old Pea Boy gobbled. Imme- 
diately the wild one answered, not more 
than 300 yards distant. He was still on his 
roost. 

My heart beat fast, for old Pea Boy now 
was getting his dander up and strutting con- 
tinuously. I could not hear the wild one 
strut, but I was sure Pea Boy could. Soon I 
heard the big old rascal fly to the ground. 
I could now hear Jim’s turkey just splitting 
his throat. Old Pea Boy had not gobbled 
any more since he and the wild one had an- 
swered each other, but strutted continuously. 
Presently I saw him raise his head and look; 
then he bowed himself and I got ready. I 
could now hear the big old scoundrel com- 
ing thru the cane with his wings scraping 
the ground. Out he came like a shot, almost 
on my turkey before I could see him. I fired 
quickly at his head and he fell without a 
struggle. Not a single shot struck his body, 
as he was very close. 

As my gun fired a young gobbler that was 
following the old master jumped up out of 
the switch cane about 30 feet behind him 
and lit right back on the ground. I did not 
move out of my seat, but remained quiet, for 
I knew Jim and Ike would soon show up. 
I had not long to wait, when I heard them 
coming. I whistled to Jim and he came up; 
his eyes looked as big as the moon. 

“Well, did you get him?” asked Jim. 
“Yes, there he lies before you.” He stooped 
and raised the turkey off the ground. “Uh, 
huh, a pretty nice turkey,” was the only com- 
ment he made, and was turning to leave 
when I called to him: “Say, Jim, do you 
want to kill a turkey?” “Shucks, man! 
What do you mean?” “I mean this; when 
I shot the old gobbler a one or two-year-old 
jumped up out of the cane just behind him 
and lit back on the ground. He did not 
seem to be scared much, so I think if you 
will slip carefully along out there you may 
get a shot.” 

He had not gone more than 30 steps when 
the turkey flew up and lit in a tree. I never 
saw a prettier chance to kill in my life. 

Jim raised his gun and fired. Off sailed 
the turkey without losing a feather. A clear 
miss. I wanted to laugh, but the fellow 
looked so baffled that I only asked, “What 
is the matter with you, Jim?” “Damphino,” 
he answered, and off he started. I called to 
him in a gentle way and asked if he would 
not let Ike help me back to camp with the 
two turkeys. “No, I want Ike to go with 
me. I’ve got to kill a turkey.” So away he 
and Ike went. 

This left me in a dilemma. There was 
nothing to do but leave one of the turkeys 
until I could go to camp and get my horse. 
I was afraid to leave old Pea Boy by himself, 
so I bent a sapling down and tied the dead 
turkey to the top and let it swing back. I 
stood there a few minutes viewing the grand 
old bird hanging by his neck, with a 12-inch 
beard and 134-inch spurs. I could not help 
feeling a little sharp sting of remorse creep 
over me. I suppose every true sportsman has 
experienced the same feeling of reaction 
after the object of his pursuit lies dead and 
helpless before him. 

After reaching camp I tied old Pea Boy 
near his roost pole, fed and watered him; 
then I mounted my horse and went to look 
for my dead turkey. Man alive! I never got 
so badly rattled in my life. I just could not 
find the place where I had left my turkey. 
I circled around looking for him at least an 
hour and was about to give it up when I 
spied him. I found him just as I had left 
him. I soon had him tied to my saddle and 
away I lit out for home. Being in a hurry 
now to get home I struck a lope as soon as 
I cleared the woods. I had gone fully a mile 
across the prairie when I looked down to see 
if my turkey was all right, and lo, he was 
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gone. Being a heavy old scoundrel he had 
pulled the ring out of my saddle. 
Of course, I turned back and went fully a 
half mile before I found him. Finally | 
reached home all broke up, yet feeling re 
joiced at my success. 
Jim broke camp that day and came home 
disgusted and very much chagrined. Three 
days he had been out and no turkey, 
I invited him and his entire family, and 
also Ike, to take dinner with me the next : 
day. There were sixteen big slices from that 




















The Doctor feeding Old Peaboy, his hunting 
turkey 


turkey’s breast and then did not strike the 
breast .bone. 

It is a fact that all wild turkey hunters 
know, a wild turkey has just twice as much 
meat on his breast as a tame turkey has 
no matter how fat the tame one may be. 

These are the powerful muscles he uses in 
flying. An old 20-pound wild gobbler can 
leave the ground so quickly that you hardly 
know how he did it. 

More than once this big-hearted old Jim 
has crawled on his stomach to intercept a 
wild gobbler coming straight to me. 

His own sons will tell you today that they 
hated to hunt with him on occount of his un 
rairness. Poor fellow! He is dead now 
died a most horrible death. 

One day while his gin was running at ful! 
speed he attempted to soap the gin belt and 
his hand was caught by the puller. This 
wound him around and around the shaft 
until his whole body became wedged so tight 
in the band hole that it stopped the engine 
His right arm was torn from his body at the 
shoulder so that one could see his lungs 
and still he lived two days and two nights 
perfectly conscious all the while. I was 
some 30 miles distant from his home when 
this happened and he would not let any 
other doctor touch his wounds until I came 
late that evening. After we took off the 
mangled arm and dressed his wounds he 
made me promise not to leave him day or 
night. 

He talked most of the time about hunting 
Said he did -not mind so much about the 
loss of his arm; but with tears in his eyes he 
said he could never use old “Betsy,” his gun. 
any more. 

His sons still live and have inherited the 
same love of outdoor life and sports. Yet 
they can never fill the space that old 
Jim did. 
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A Moose Hunt in the Wilds of Canada 


UR party formally organized and 

plans duly adopted in the early days of 
October, 1922, for a hunt in the 
Rainy Lake Country, Ontario. R. C. Healy, 
L. M. Vreeland and C. C. Dawson of Kan- 
sas City, Mo., with Johnnie Clark, a colored 
gentleman of epicurean skill, arranged to 
and did meet one John Monnich, who has 
the distinguished honor and fortune of dis- 
tributing the famous “flivver” in Fremont, 
Nebr., and the writer, at the St, Paul Hotel, 
St. Paul, Minn., on the morning of October 
24. The day was occupied in completing 
our outfit, under the supervision of the vet- 
eran Dawson. 

We arrived on the morning of the 25th at 
International Falls, Minn., and crossed the 
Rainy River to Fort Francis, Canada. Here 
our hunting licenses were procured and at 
1 o'clock p. m. we were motoring up the 
beautiful Rainy Lake toward our final 
tination, 50 miles north to Stephen Bald- 
wins camp. The weather was threatening, 
with an occasional blast of wind and rain. 
This wonderful lake, with its 3,800 pictur- 
esque islands, is beautiful beyond the power 
of words to describe. At 4 o'clock we 
reached the camp and were greeted by Mr. 
Baldwin, his estimable wife, son and daugh- 
ter. 

Mr. Baldwin is a trapper by occupation, 
but not in the ordinary acceptation of the 
term. For fourteen years he has lived in the 
wilderness, on the banks of Rainy Lake. 
Mr. Baldwin is a highly educated gentleman, 
and we spent many delightful and profitable 
hours in his company. While his life is 
necessarily one of hardship and privation, it 
has its many compensations. We were com- 
fortably quartered in a large room of a well 
constructed log cabin and Johnnie soon had 
a steaming supper ready. We planned to 
spend a few days at this camp to get our 
bearings and “sea legs” and kill a deer for 
camp meat. 

The morning of the 26th found the bunch 
following an old trail to the top of a pine- 
covered divide. A mile from camp we sep- 
arated, arranging to go about 2 miles east 
and then bear north. A compass was our 
only guide. After we left the trail we soon 
discovered that hunting the lordly moose in 
the wilds of Canada could not be considered 
a Sunday school picnic. ‘The writer, bear- 
ing east, soon found himself enmeshed in a 
mass of tangled indiscriminately 
by the furious winter storms that uprooted 
the dead timber from the thin and rocky 
soil. It has been my _ privilege 
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J. C. Cook 


A story of a trip to the Rainy Lake re- 

gion of Ontario after the elusive bull 

moose and of the taking of several nice 
specimens 
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Healy 


lowed in a general direction, hoping against 
hope that Mr. Buck would ccme to_ his 
proper senses and conclude, as he was justi- 
fied in concluding, that there was no serious 
menace. I had followed on his trail per- 
haps half a mile when back in the green 
pines toward the west, came the sharp, re- 
peated sound of rifle fire. I mused: “Must 
be Henry Ford has jumped game and _ per- 
chance the same will safely pass thru the 
barrage and meander my way,” and _ sure 
enough, out of the pines in mighty bounds, 


came a fleeting young buck. Volumes 
might be here written, but melancholy 
events shou!d not be dwelt upon. Suffice to 


say, the buck bobbed up and down and 
passed a sport in the throes of a violent 


spasm of buck fever. not over 60 yards away 


and as he disappeared around a point of jy. 
ting rocks 500 yards to the east his flag was 
still flying and my ammunition was running 
low. 

But the amazing events that | starte:! to 
chronicle were just beginning to unfold. To 
the east, and just as the departed ve; 
had disappeared, and apparently at the very 
place of disappearance, friend Dawson be 
gan to unravel his Springfield. Of course, 
he was shooting at the deer. The circum 
stantial evidence was conclusive, but here js 
what occurred. Just prior to my fruitless 
fusillade Dawson’s trained eye had detected 
two bull moose a thousand yards to the 
northeast and only a short distance from 
where I had, with malice aforethought, 
sought the life of that deer, and as he was 
in the act of getting in range he heard my 
shooting. He opined, of course, that these 
rapid shots were at the moose and immedi 
ately joined in the battle. 

The moose disappeared and, running lik 
a scared rabbit, Dawson came down the can 
yon and when in hailing distance yelled 
“Hold your fire!” I meekly replied, “Did 
you kill that deer?” “Deer! Right over 
that point are two of the biggest bull moose 
in Canada.” We hurried to a high point a 
short distance away and across a tamarack 
swamp 500 yards to the north, and there, 
with the morning sun shining on his jet 
black coat, stood, majestically, the _ firs 
moose | had ever seen. One jump and he 
would have been out of sight and yet, ap 
parently unmindful of danger, with the 
crash of two high-powered rifles echoing and 
re-echoing across the silent spaces, he re 
mained as silent as the granite upon which 
he stood. Nine times we tried to slay this 
noble animal. Resting on his knee, with his 
last cartridge, Dawson’s fifth shot tore thru 
the top of the heart and the great beast fell 
as if he had been polled with an ax. L tore 
the remaining two-thirds of my pants off 
getting across the swamp, and when we 
breathlessly and simultaneously arrived we 
found a very large moose with fair-sized 
antlers. Monnich, attracted by the shoot 
ing, arrived on the bloody scene while Daw- 
son and the writer, stripped to the waist, 
were dressing our game, and then, like a 
bolt out of a clear sky, happened the con 
cluding event that marked the crowning 
glory of a glorious October morning. 

Dawson, whose experienced eye was 4 
ways cocked, suddenly dropped his skinning 
knife. About 200 yards to the south, facing 

us ia the swamp, was a maguifl 





during the past 30 years to hunt 
in the Rockies of Wyoming and 
Nevada, and in the mountains of 
California, but, believe me, these 
places are gentle slopes and pas- 
toral meadows compared to this 
holocaust of one of nature’s in- 
fernos. After floundering thrua 
swamp and crawling, stumbling 
and swearing for two weary miles 
I stopped for a moment’s rest and 
reflection, when the first event of 
the most eventful two hours of 
my hunting experience occurred. 
It was signaled by a magnificent 
buck who leaped from his bed 
about 150 yards to the north and 
proceeded joyfully and speedily 
over a bare divide, accompanied 
by frantic and fruitless efforts on 
my part to implant a series of 
220-grain bullets in juxtaposition 
to his waving flag. Thoroly dis- 
gusted and disheartened, I fol- 





The “bunch” 


cent bull moose. My first shot 
tore thru his breast. He whirled 
and the next shot broke his hind 
leg high up, and stilt he went on 
One shell left. Monnich, in 
meantime, was popping away with 
his .250 Savage. I speedily came 
to the conclusion that the «ne 
cartridge in my rifle stood 

tween my hopes of a lifetime and 
the bitter dregs of unbounded de 
spair, and with a determina‘ion 
born of desperation I beat it ‘or 
a high point where the bull ad 
disappeared, and on the way ov° 
while in the process of seare) 0g 
the remnant of my pants I fo. 
two bright, shining shells. A‘ 
times in the development o! 

primitive West the lowly p05 
pector has, with dying |! 

stumbled upon the product o! is 
dreams—the elusive vein of ¢: | 


the famished ship-wrecked ss ‘or 


the 
t 




















has lenly seen an approaching ship, and 
/ infinitum in the shadowy, eventful 
experience of man has recorded un- 
“ou examples of sudden victories torn 
frot feat and despair to joy, but the old 
sports, as they read these lines, will 
kn at none has experienced greater ex- 
ulta than the writer did on that eventful 
+ when his fingers came in unexpect- 


ed tact with those precious shells. I 
gave out one exultant yell, and after a few 
moments of record-breaking lunges thru the 
swainp came upon my prey. He slowly arose 
and staggered on less than 40 yards away. 
A shot thru the side and then another, and 
still he survived the awful punishment with- 


out apparent weakness, and with the last 
shell -a 220-grain bullet—struck back of the 
shoulder, and this splendid animal slowly 
sank to the ground and in a few fleeting 
moments, with a vision of his beloved wil- 
derness home fading from the dimming eyes, 
gave up his noble life that the higher ani- 
mal, man, might be privileged to mount his 
head and hang it over his desk and gloat 
and blow to his pop-eyed friends of his 
mighty prowess and skill. 

Well, the deed was done, and it was 20 
minutes to noon. Steve, who viewed the re- 
mains, gave the opinion that this animal 
would weigh over 1,300 pounds and had the 
most symmetrical head he had ever seen. It 
was a 26-pointer, 13 on each side. We spent 
a busy hour in eviscerating the two moose 
and covering the carcasses with green 
boughs, as the day was exceptionally warm 
and we were fearful of losing our meat. 

Darkness was fast approaching when we 
reached camp, exhausted and happy, finding 
that Johnnie, the cook, had a meal prepared 
fit for a king, and Chet and Vreeland finally 
arrived completely fagged out, with a story 
of shooting at two deer a mile away, and 
became very indignant when someone sug- 
gested that the deer must have been up in 
the air, as no man could see a mile away in 
that God-forsaken country. 

The following two days were occupied in 
photographing, packing in the heads and 
meat and nursing innumerable bruises and 
contusions. However, Steve, to demonstrate 
that Monnich’s Savage was a killer, canoed 
over to an island and killed a fat buck stone 
dead at the first shot. 

On Friday we packed a meager supply of 
grub and bedding and hiked over to an 
abandoned lumber camp 12 miles north. 
Steve and Johnnie, the cook, conveyed a por- 
tion of the luggage by canoe, which required 
three portages. The camp was rather dilapi- 
date! and run down at the heel, but af- 
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forded shelter with the exception of when it 
rained, and it rained continuously every day 
and night. We hunted early and late and 
on Sunday the writer killed a 250-pound 
buck and Vreeland and Dawson two younger 
ones. We found plenty of moose signs, but 
no game was seen until Tuesday. The 
morning of this day Vreeland, Healy and 
Dawson started early for a new country, 
while Monnich and the writer started to lo- 
cate the deer I had killed, which we suc- 
ceeded in doing after considerable trouble. 
About noon the three profiteers (real estate 
agents) discovered a large bull moose about 
a half mile away standing on a hill side. 
There was little cover to stalk. Healy and 
Dawson left Vreeland to watch his lordship 
with the field glasses with directions to sig- 
nal any movement. After a difficult stalk 
of almost an hour, in which the hunters had 
to make a long detour to get to the wind- 
ward, Healy broke the bull’s neck at a dis- 
tance of over 400 yards the first shot. This 
animal had a fine head with a 48-inch spread. 
“Chet” shot a new .300 Savage and thence- 
forth and continuously thereafter, we were 
compelled to endure his caustic and egotis- 
tical remarks about the wonders of the Sav- 
age and the imperfections of the feeble 
weapons we were armed with. 

The following day was spent by the bunch 
in packing in Vreeland’s and my deer. We 
jumped three cow moose. It rained cats 
and dogs. Healy and I got lost packing in my 
deer. We were entangled in a dismal swamp 


353 


when Monnich began cutting loose with his 
Newton 75 yards to our left. When this 
bombardment subsided we lamented that 
there would be more meat to pack in, but, 
according to the positive testimony of Mon- 
nich, the bull moose that was the object of 
his desires was over 300 yards away and 
running thru trees, and it was dark, and rain 
got in his eyes, and his foot slipped, ete. 
However, the same moose passed within 20 
feet of Brother Healy and the writer. 

On November 1 we concluded to break 
camp, as Monnich and the writer had to 
return in time for election to prevent the 
Democrats from electing their candiate for 
county surveyor. We spent a joyful eve 
ning in Steve’s dry cabin while the wind 
howled and the rain came down in torrents, 
but bright and early the next morning, with 
two canoes tied on to the power boat, we 
motored to an island three miles away for 
our last hunt together. We separated and 
“ran the island” and Monnich killed a 
large buck and the boys in charge of the 
power boat another deer that had taken to 
the water. Here, with many regrets, we 
bade our comrades a sad farewell. 

Vreeland, Dawson and Healy remained a 
week longer. Vreeland killed a small bull 
and the boys, with Johnnie, the cook, spent 
several hard days packing in the head, and, 
in the language of Johnnie, “them hips.” 
Monnich and the writer arrived home the 
morning of election. The Democrats elected 
their candidate by a large majority. 














Steve Baldwin and Monneck bringing in a deer 








! The Alaskan 


1 loving mother. 


iska, Tyee grows to be a perfect specimen—a monarch of 

wilderness of the North. The story is told in a way that 
ll be a delight to both old and young, and is the result of 
‘rs of study by the author in real bear country. Readers 


‘EXT month will appear the first instalment of an eight-part 

story on the life history of the Alaska big brown bear. 
| e story starts with the birth of Tyee, the cub, picturing in 
entertaining way the first year of joys and sorrows, of won- 
| and education of a baby bear, under the watchful guidance 
In the wild mountains of Kodiak Island, 


Dr. Will Chase 


Life. 


Brown Bear 


of Outdoor Life will remember Dr. Chase by his bear stories 
which have appeared in this magazine from time to time, and 
by the part he played in the Sykes expedition, the complete 
account of which appeared in the spring of 1923 in Outdoor 
With the story will appear a wonderful! collection of 
sixty pictures, showing the Alaska big brown bear in his native 
haunts, and specimens collected for scientific purposes. 
possible that the material in this story will appear some time 
later in book form, but no sportsman can afford to take a 
chance waiting for it. 
Cub,” will head our story section for December. 


+ 


It is 


Remember, the first part, “Tyee, the 
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Anti-Gun Laws and Their Originators 
Donald E. Martin 


(Sheriff of Lemhi County, Idaho) 


Tis is no attempt to argue the case for continued unmo- 

lested possession of hand guns. Our side of the case has 
been so often and so ably presented in past issues of Outdoor 
Life that such an article would be largely repetition. What I 
propose to do is to give a brief history of my experience with 
anti-gun fanatics, together with such inferences as may be 
reasonably deduced therefrom. 

Senator Copeland’s anti-gun bill came to my attention 
some time in the latter part of February. I wrote him a letter 
informing him that I thought he was on the wrong track and 
offered to give him my reasoons for so thinking, if he were 
interested. I also challenged him to a public debate, if he 
felt sure of his ground. Chief Magistrate McAdoo of New 
York City answered by letter to Senator Copeland with a 
saucy note, saying that he was author of the Copeland Anti- 
Gun Bill, and leaving the impression in my mind that in the 
opinion of McAdoo anyone who disagreed with his Judicial 
Highness was some sort of insect. I then challenged him in a 
general way to a public debate. He replied that there wasn’t 
anything to debate. I then sent him the following definite 
challenge: 

“Resolved, That all laws intended to or tending to hamper, 
restrict or prohibit the free purchase, use and possession of pistols, 
revolvers and other firearms, by American citizens, (aliens and per- 
sons convicted of crime specifically excluded) are dangerous, a 
menace to United States and more likely to increase than to decrease 
crime. 

He never answered it. Outdoor Life published the chal- 
lenge, together with an offer of space for the debate, and sent 
both McAdoo and Copeland a copy of the magazine. I alse 
sent both of them copies and I wrote each of them another 
letter and sent them by registered mail with a return card re- 
quested, so I know they got them; but still no answer, and I'll 
leave it to the editor of this magazine, who has a copy of these 
letters on file, if I didn’t burn them up. They never will an- 
swer. The reason why they never will answer is because they 
do not dare come out of cover. Knifing the constitutionally 
guaranteed rights of the American people, like all other kinds 
of thuggery, has to be done in the dark. They need not be 
told their dream of disarming the United States will not stand 
trial in open court. They know that, 

The editor of the International Sheriff has been sending me 
copies of his publication since I took office. He hates to let 
an issue pass without taking a rap at guns. About once a 
month he sends me a dun and invites me to become a regular 
subscriber to his sheet. Last month I took him to task for his 
anti-gun activities and made him an offer. I told him if he 
would write Chief Magistrate McAdoo a letter and ask him 
why he ignored my challenge in Outdoor Life, and when he 
received an answer send me a carbon of his letter to McAdoo 
and the original of McAdoo’s reply, with permit to use same 
as I saw fit, | would send him a check for a year’s subscription 
to the International Sheriff. He also ignored my letter, which, 
remarkable as it may seem, didn’t surprise me at all. No an- 
swer is the only way around the unanswerable. 

A few facts stand out of our mutual efforts to corner these 
slippery speciments, and they are, briefly: 
They will not come out in the open. 

their case publicly, 

Their chief arguments, so far as we have been able to get 
them, are equivocations and worse. 

They are utterly ignorant of guns and everything that ap- 
pertains to them. 

They intend to blackjack their bills thru Congress by in- 
timidation and suppression of evidence, and they know that is 
the only way they ever will get them thru. 

The anti-gun fanatic is so good at casting insinuations [| 
think I will show them that their position is not immune from 
such a mode of attack. 

They may be agents of some foreign power which wants 
America disarmed for obvious reasons. 

They may be agents of predatory wealth contemplating 
something too raw to be safe while the people have the power 
to resist effectually, or of a Bolshevik clique with ambitions to 
deliver the blessings of Leninism to the United States. 

They may be the tools of some super-gang of criminals who 
have visioned a disarmed and helpless nation upon whom to 
prey. 


They dare not argue 


And again, they may be just fools, without enough Go 
given common sense to see the catastrophe that must inevi 
ably follow the success of their treasonable plans. I am firm! 
convinced, however, that stopping crime is not their true ain 
They might as well advocate hacking up the water pipes t 
stop fire. Disarming this nation, dismantling its arms fa 
tories, disfamiliarizing its potential soldiers with arms, insidi 
ously teaching iis people to never fight back, to run when at 
tacked, to always play safety first, fits too well into the possible 
schemes of nations known not to be too friendly to the United 
States, to ever make me think it originated with the well-inten 
tioned, honest fools solely intent upon stopping crime. 

I quote Arthur Sillivant Hoffman from his remarks on my 
correspondence with McAdoo, published in the Camp Fire De 
partment of the August 30 Adventure Magazine. Mr. Hoffman 
says: 

Disarming and leaving defenseless the law-abiding citizens when 
unable to disarm the criminals is either folly or cold-blooded con- 
spiracy for criminal or treasonable ends. The public’has never been 
able to find out the source of all the money that backs the anti-weapon 
campaign. If these foolish anti-weapon proposals become law ‘ 
either the law will be ineffective and breed further disrespect for law, 
or—for sake of argumeni—it will be effective. If it is effective no 
one will profit more from a disarmed citizenry than will the Bolshe- 
viks and others who plot to overthrow our government by force or 
to control it from within for the benefit of a few at the expense of 
the many. 

From long acquaintanceship with Mr. Hoffman’s writings, 
I will say I have often found him guilty of saying an awful lo: 
with a very few simple words, as in the above quoted para 
graph. 

Benedict Arnold won eternal obloquy by giving the enemy 
a miserable little army post on the then Western frontier. 
The man who, for any reason whatsoever, succeeds in getting 
America disarmed will certainly win a place at Arnold’s side in 
hell’s hall of dishonor. 

Self-protection is the first law of nature and is so recognized 
in every written code of law. National self-protection is equally 
well recognized. A clean stand for rigid, impartial law en- 
forcement is the first duty of a citizen. Anti-gun laws violate 
the first provision too obviously to need comment. National 
self-protection demands a citizenry trained in the use of arms 
or a huge standing army, which is in itself dangerous to an 
unarmed people. We stand as good a chance of avoiding war 
by disarming as we do of avoiding winter by burning up our 
blankets. There can be no law enforcement, in a larger sense, 
without an armed citizenry at the beck and call of authority, 
who can grab a gun and enforce the law by force if necessary. 

Gunpowder and democracy were born the same day and 
rocked in the same cradle. When the common man acquired 
a weapon that would go thru his lordship’s cast-iron pajamas 
he was his equal on the field of battle and the gun was that 
weapon. The common people jammed democracy down the 
throats of special privilege with a gun barrel and no amount 
of sophistry can change the fact. Behind the constitution, the 
ballot, the law, stand the people from whom all power should 
come and is supposed to come, and when that people are no 
longer able to enforce democracy; when that power and that 
ability and that willingness to enforce democracy with stark- 
naked force, when necessary, passes from their hands, democ 
racy dies. Eternal vigilance guards the shrine of Liberty and 
when that vigilance is disarmed it will be useless and the 
shrine will be violated. The fundamental guarantee of the 
poople’s rights is their ability to enforce them in the Court of 
Last Appeals, before old Justice Mars. 

Our fight for guns is not only a fight for the right to pro 
tect ourselves as best we can, not alone for the right to burn 
ammunition trying to perforate the black spot on a target, no! 
just to preserve the fine old traditions of our country. It may 
be, it is more than likely, it is even certain that sometime in 
the future the well-being and perhaps the very existence of the 
United States will depend upon whether we are successful 
today in defeating this viperous legislation. 

If two or three hundred thousand of us could get together 
and subscribe a dollar or two a year and an hour or two of our 
time we could dig a trench in front of this poisonous con- 
spiracy it never could get around. All it needs to be defeated 
is to get the people informed of its folly and inevitable result. 
Why don’t we do it? 
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))EFORE anything more is said about this 
4 jack snipe bag of mine, I want to call 
attention to the first word in the title, 
‘ter.’ If it had read something like this, 
tting Jack Snipe,” then you'd have put 
down as a first-class liar and let it gone 

t that, but as long as I stick to my original 

ading I can tell you all about it, 

Jay invited me to go after jack snipe with 

I guess he thought that it would be 
of tame sport for me, seeing as how I 

id just gotten out of aviation, where my 
nly weapon had been a machine gun. 
Squirting .30-caliber bullets at the rate of 
several hundred a minute is shooting, but— 
well, it was this way: 

We filled the pockets of his old hunting 
coat with shells. He took his 16-gauge and 
[ got out my much better (?) 12-gauge 
pump with its fancy leather recoil pad nicely 
laced over the butt. The motor was toted 
down to the lake and clamped in place on 
the stern of our old boat and I, being the 
mechanic, soon had it vibrating us down the 
lake toward the mouth of the river. 

If I had only known what was to take 
place later on in the day I would have begun 
bragging right then, if only of my ability as 
a “mechanic,” because there was little enough 
to say along the line of tooting my own horn 
after that opportune moment had passed. 

“Runs fine, eh?” he shouted at me from 
the middle thwart. 

“Yep!” was all I said, and felt knowingly 
of the cylinder to see if it was cooling prop- 
erly. 

As we chugged along the river bank Jay 
stood up in the boat and inspected the shore. 
He was looking for oozy, boggy land upon 
which snipe are usually found. Finally he 
directed me toward a large marshy stretch 
of lowland which had been partly harvested 
for its hay. He climbed astern into the 
boat we were towing and I let him loose. 
We landed about 50 yards apart and both 
pushed thru the reeds into the clear at the 
same time. 

[ made myself ready. My close-fitting 
buckskin shooting jacket just nicely covered 
my person. My leather-butted pump gun 
hung under my arm almost quivering with 
eagerness. I banteringly shouted at Jay, 

Well, here we are, Oid Top. Where's the 
I ipe?” 

“Sque-e-e!” 

“What was th—” I started to call out, but 

e answer was obvious. I saw the business 

ud ef his 16 pointing directly at me and at 

‘ same time I saw the bird. Flying low 

1 fast, and straight at me, he came. Jay 

wered his gun and I raised my piece. Mr. 

ilipe altered his altitude to 10 feet and 
verved. Abreast of me he banked and 
ide a sharp turn and started straight away. 

pivoted and let go. Bang! Less than 100 

et away, right in the open, he fell! 

‘Shucks,” I said to myself, “nothing to it. 

res where 7 get my limit.” 

{ started for my first kill, thinking to pick 

n up and nonchalantly tuck him into my 

icket when “sque-e-e!” another snipe arose. 

stopped, poised for the slaughter. Jay 

t and missed. I smiled to myself and 

icefully leaning forward with what I 

uught a comfortable lead on my quarry, 

lled the trigger. Nothing happened but 
noise. I quickly pumped in another 


ell and proceeded to blot out my miss. 
e first two birds jumped, as I thought, 
uldn’t be out of place in my bag. 
irticular care and fired. 
oys good health. 

Two more got up between us, but Jay 


I took 
That snipe still 
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After Jack Snipe 


Hal 


didn’t cut loose because I was in the line of 
fire. I did, however, and thought that each 
was an easy shot, or, I should say, I thought 
that before I shot. Anyhow, they, too, both 
live to this day as far as I know. 

As Jay came up to where I stood I ex- 
pected a remark of some sort, but nothing 
doing. He held his council and so did I. 
We started off down the marsh, walking 
about 50 feet apart, headed into the wind. 
Shortly another snipe rose and Jay politely 
refrained from assuming a firing attitude, 
thus indicating that I was to have the honor. 
Straight away he went, and just as I thought 
I had him covered up he went. At the top 
of his zoom I almost pulled the trigger, but 
before my tardy aim was satisfactory he be- 
gan his corkscrew play. With my tense 
muscles quivering, with an expression of do 
or die mingled with watchful waiting spread 
over my face, I must have been a picture. 
Following the motion of the fastly receding 
bird my gun barrel cut a figure 8 in front 
of my eager face. As it reached the extrem- 
ity of one of its curves I fired. Bang! That 
was all. 

Jay stood watching me. As I lowered my 
smoking piece he called out to me, “Not so 
easy, huh?” 

“Kinda tough,” I answered, a little off- 
handish. I resolved to show him when the 
next one rose. 

But the next one, and the next one, and 
the next twenty! It was all the same. 
Whew! Not so good. Inside me my brav- 
ado spirit wilted. As I watched Jay knock 
one after the other it wilted still more. He 
didn’t give them time to make altitude, or 
commence that falling-leaf maneuver. His 
16-gauge was up and smoking before they 
gained their speed. 
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Sometime later in the day Jay voiced the 
opinion that his coat was getting heavy and 
that we had better start home. I had little 
to say and busied myself about the engine. 
It ran beautifully, thus depriving me of any- 
thing to think about except that which | 
was trying to avoid. It’s all right to think 
most anything, nor is it disconcerting to 
others as long as you think to yourself, but 
Jay, I guess, thinking that he had waited 
long enough, began to think out loud. The 
engine almost drowned out his remarks, but 
not quite, 

“Snipe fly funny,” I heard just over the 
purring single cylinder. “Kinda keeps one 
guessing when they start to cork-screwing. 
Fella’s got to get "em quick—sort of before 
they decide to go up. Once they're up and 
goin’, it’s hard to knock ’em down.” 

He hitched his coat around and carried 
the weight on his knees. Pretty soon he 
put his hand into his game pocket. “Let’s 
see, how many did we get?” He didn’t em- 
phasize the word “we,” but he didn’t have 
to. I got him, all right. 

With mine there were sixteen. We both 
knew that, but nothing would do but that 
we spread them all out in the bottom of the 
boat and count them again. Looking up 
from his task, a whimsical, smiling expres- 
sion hovering over his weather-beaten coun- 
tenance, he philosophized, “Let’s see, now; 
there’s sixteen there, and if we meet the 
game warden—oh he knows that I never take 
more than the limit, and I'll swear——” 

Just then the engine choked and spit. I 
deliberately put one hand on the cylinder 
and the other on the spark plug to see if it 
was cooling properly. 

After we got home I learned, in a round- 
about manner, that the limit for jack snipe 
was fifteen. 





game laws of my state. 


their instruction. 


of the national game laws. 
fish “to see ’em fight.” 


brother sportsmen is worth more than 





The Creed of a Sportsman 


I will report to my game warden any person or set of persons that disobey the 


I will be obedient to the advice of my superiors and the game laws of my state 
and nation, that I may render true service and to the best of my ability carry out 


I will be reverent toward my Maker, and stand with those sportsmen who try to 
make this nation a nation of obedient sportsmen. 

I will take an active part in the conservation of our wild flowers, forests and game, 
and onnose all wastes of the natural resources of my country. 

I will study the ways of Nature, as she is in my state, in the streams and fields 
and woods, that I may know more in the way of nature, and be of use to my fellowmen. i 

I will aid in the conservation of fish, birds, fur-bearers and wild game of my state 
and nation, that no useful creature shall be wantonly destroyed. | 

I will let no wounded bird, fish or animal get away from me after once I hav 
laid claim to same by bullet, hook or otherwise. 

I will be friendly to all my fellowmen, choosing associates who are strict devotees 
I will not follow those that hunt 


I will play fair to the national game laws, believing that the respect of my # 
“a coward’s hunt.” | 

I will always remember this, a sportsman’s creed, and I will be proud that I 
am an alert, energetic, ambitions and obedient American sportsman. 





“to see ’em fall,” or 


Prerre DE GARRETT. 
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AFRICAN TROPHIES (See Opposite Page) 


Aimee 
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A One-Year 


The views on this and the preceding page were taken during 


year hunt in Africa by George J. Hoffmann. The first five 
nths were spent with Paul Selby, R. C, Baird and Leslie Simpson- 
party of four met in Nairobi, B. E. A., in August, 1922, and 
ceeded on safari into Tanganyika principally for lion hunting. 
by gave most of his time to photographing live game by day and 
it, with most satisfactory results. The trip was a great success 
upon the return of this party Mr. Hoffmann joined two other 
ricans, A. J. Klein and O. M. Reese, and went thru Uganda 
ritory as far as the Belgian Congo border, this time for moving 
ires and for a shoot on elephants, buffaloes, hippopotamus, etc. 
| shows Mr, Hoffmann’s bag of trophies, consisting of 32 lions, 
pards, 5 cheetas, 4 buffaloes, 4 hippopotamus, 1 elephant, 12 

hunting dogs and the usual bucks, snakes, wart hogs, etc. 
ill be noticed that the greater part of these trophies are great 
e killers; some of them are in the “vermin” list and the govern- 
t pays a bounty for their destruction. 
langanyika, from which most of the lions were shot. 
is kill of lions, Mr. Hoffmann has this to say: “None of our 
vy shot from a boma (a thorn-bush corral for safe and easy night 
iting over a bait at lions and leopards). We got ours by hard 


No. 2—Permanent camp 
In writing 


Hunt in Africa 


hunting during the day.” No. 3—An elephant in pretty surround- 
The grass is mostly above a man’s head, but trampled for 


the photo. 


ings. 
The elephant fell in this position and fifty natives failed 
to push him over on his side. No. 4—A native girl with decorations 
No. 5—Mr. Hoffmann and a 
No. 6—Porters selected from 
the mountain tribes for a trip up “Mountains of the Moon”—Ru- 
No. 7—Snow on the equator, about 16,000 feet elevation 
on “Mountains of the Moon”—Ruwenzori Mounta:ns. No. 8—Mov- 
ing picture camera tied in “dugout canoe” and A. J. Klein after 
we photographed a herd of hippopotamus and a spearing by the 
natives on Lake George. 


made by cutting with glass or knife. 
good bull hippopotamus. (carriers) 


wenzori. 


No, 9—A close-up of a bull hippopotamus. 
When in the water, where they generally are during the day, the 
brain shot is about the only one offered, and a .30-'06 will do it. 
No. 10—R. C. Baird and one of his lions and gun-bearer. No, l11— 
Native huts. No 13—A buffalo 
The white streak is where the hide is cut for 
No. 14—A lion and a cheeta and two gun- 
double-barreled rifles. 
blood from bullet hole in forehead. 


No. 12—Hoffmann and a good one. 
bull with good head 
removal of “cape.” 
bearers with No. 15—Elephant, showing 
The frontal bone above is 


porous and not the place to shoot. 
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I shall be glad to hear from you if you like this department, and glad to have your kicks if you 
don’t.—El Comancho. 








The Old-Time Freighters 


S SOON as the old-time West began to 

settle up the “freighter” appeared on 
the scene. He did not seem to come from 
anywhere in particular or to belong to any 
particular class or clan of men—he just ma- 
terialized whenever and wherever he was 
needed. 

A great many men who afterward were 
known all over the nation or were prominent 
in affairs of their own section of the West 
were, in their younger days, “freighters.” 

By the term “freighter” we who lived in 
the West understood that the one alluded to 
was engaged in the transportation of 
“freight” and “freight” meant anything from 
flour to mining machinery and from Indian 
trade geegaws to a bank safe. 

The raw West produced nothing for sale 
or export for a long time except hides and 
jerked meat; the cattle of the “cow days” 
were exported on the hoof and sold en masse 
to the packers east of the river. Grain was 
not raised for sale until the Oregon Trail 
furnished a limited market. 

The western packing house is rather a re- 
cent institution and followed years of east- 
ern marketing at Chicago during the period 
that made “the Chicago stockyards” famous 
and well known around the world. 

During this period the West sent cattle 
(and hogs) to Chicago in solid trains that 
traveled on fast special time equal to the 
thru passenger trains of today, for hours on 
the road meant fast deterioration of the beef 
and that meant less money returns at the 
Chicago yards. So the trains went roaring 
eastward from the loading pens of the West 
and twenty-four to thirty-six hours away 
from the open range they were converted 
into cold storage beef. 

Long before the cow days the wave of set- 
tlement had swept across the Missouri River 
like a flood and then spent itself like a 
breaker on a sea beach in a hundred miles 
or so of territory “West of the River.” 

This first hundred miles settled very 
quickly and prior to and about the time of 
the Oregon Trail migration, and this wave 
of settlement ended rather abruptly about 
the time of the Civil War. Then, until the 
Homestead Act became effective, settlement 
marked time. The second settlement flood 
started with the homesteading again and this 
settled the whole country westward to about 
the longitude of the Colorado line, where it 
again stood still for a period beginning about 
the early nineties. 

This second lull in western settlement came 
about the time the cattle business, as an open 
range proposition, was fighting for life, and 
it lasted until the old-time, open-range cattle 
business “sunk without a trace” and was soon 
replaced by modern methods and modern 
beef. Up to this time grain was low priced 
and not much of it was raised for shipment 
out of the country west of the river. 

The old open-range cattle business was 
one of wide miles so far as space was con- 
cerned, for no man fenced his range except 


to run “drift fences” to keep his cattle from 
wandering too far in any given direction; 
“cows” were cattle of any kind and rarely 
were they called “cattle’—it was always 
“cows” when the West talked of cattle. 

The cow business was run on the basis of 
general averages more than on a foundation 
of details, and a few head, or even on the 
big ranches a few hundred head, of cows 
made no particular difference one way or 
another. 

A rancher (who was always known as a 
“cow man,” by the way, and not as a 
“rancher”) ran his stock on the wide open 
public domain, for which he paid nobody, or 
else he bought as much grass-covered scen- 
ery as he could pay for or handle on a credit 
basis, and he stocked this mileage with 
“cows,” win or lose, and then hired a few 
wild spirits to keep track of them in a casual 
way while they ate grass, multiplied and be- 
came a “beef herd” ready to be rounded up, 
separated, branded and marketed, all at one 
and the same time. 

“Beef cattle” went to market once or twice 
a year all at once, from the entire holdings 
of any ranch. 

Branding was done at the same time, so 
the increase of a year was marked while it 
was young and thus did not become scattered 
too widely. 

Outside of spring and fall roundups, and 
the work that went with them, the cows all 
loafed, ate and grew fat and the boss cashed 
in on them once or twice a year as the in- 
crease matured. 

Headquarters for any given “cow outfit” 
was usually miles from anywhere in a “home 
ranch” that was plunked down in the middle 
of a wilderness of hills, flats, buttes and any 
other handy scenic bric-a-brac that wasn’t 
owned by some other outfit. 

These ranches might be any distance apart. 
Up in the Belle Fourche country west of the 
Black Hills in 1890 the towns were in the 
timbered and watered region of mountainous 
country which ran from Newcastle on the 
south to Deadwood and Spearfish on the 
north, with Sundance and Buffalo, Custer 
and other settlements dropped down here 
and there haphazard. 

Sixty-five miles west of Sundance the trail 
to Powder River crossed the Belle Fourche 
and ran west up the Donkey Creek Valley 
by nearly the same route the Burlington 
Railroad runs over now. The 101 Ranch 
headquarters was below the crossing down 
the Belle Fourche River, northeastward a 
short distance; Jew Jake had a roadhouse at 
the Belle Fourche Crossing; the Ward broth- 
ers lived in a shack twenty miles up Donkey 
Creek; my cabin came next, seven or eight 
miles farther west, and Gardener’s Ranch, 
the “Eye-bar-you,” with the brand the same 
(I-U), was a bit west of me. 

The T-A ranch was seven miles northwest 
and an English outfit was a few miles west 
up Donkey Creek. 

This “dense population” covered a strip of 
country about ten miles wide by seventy-five 


. 
ime 


miles long and we considered our loca 
pretty well settled up. Some of us even 
crowded. 

This is a good example of the way : « 
ranches and settlements stood in relatio: 
each other and to the world in the tail «4 
of the cow days, tho many localities were jar 
more open and people farther apart th 
ours. 

Not: a pound of supplies could be had «: 
any one of these ranches until it was hauled 
from some trading point in a “freighting o 
fit,” and there were a lot of us huskies (whic 
had to be fed three times a day) cooped up 
in these different habitations, and we ate 
more than a mouthful at a meal, let me state. 

Of course, we used a lot of meat, for an. 
telope, mule deer and white-tail deer were 
common and easy to kill, and when we were 
not to lazy we could get an elk, a bear or 
possibly a sheep in the Bearledge, the Black 
Buttes or other of the jumble of mountains 
that go to make up the Black Hills. 

Sundance was our nearest town, sixty-five 
miles to eastward, but it was only an emer. 
bency shopping place, as it was an inland 
town miles from the nearest railway point 
and the stocks in all its stores had to be 
“freighted” in with teams by some “freighi 
outfit.” 

Our nearest railroad town was New Castle. 
a hundred miles southeast and head of the 
rails on the now Billings-to-Grand Isiand line 
of the Burlington, which then was only a 
row of survey stakes on beyond New Castle 
across the desert where Gillette and his sun- 
scorched crew of Hellions had found and laid 
out the grades that a locomotive could climb, 
and did climb, a year later after Kilpatrick 
Bros. & Collins finished their contract (which 
I'll likely tell you more about some day, for 
they belonged to that catalogue of men who 
helped to tame the West and make it pos- 
sible for white men to stay put out in the 
middle of some pretty wide “scenic effects,” 
to mention it sketchily). 

Every needed pound of eatables, wear 
ables and usables of every nature, from spur 
to harness buckle, oats to cornmeal, pants 
button to neckerchief, pork to peanuts, or 
booze to gunpowder, had to be hauled by 
freight teams from head of the rails to con- 
sumer in that old desert, and the freighter 
usually made his own road by the simple 
process of striking right straight for the point 
he wanted to reach, regardless of everything. 

These freight “outfits” were as varied and 
individual as their owners. Some of them 
were small and made only short trips; others 
were big, powerful combinations using a lot 
of teams and wagons and making their own 
roads or stream crossings on demand; these 
had a lot of money tied up in stock, equip- 
ment, stations and the like, over long mile- 
age of trails; they were the vanguard, or 
forerunners, of the railroads and they han- 
dled freight fully as speedily and at a not 
much higher rate. 

Some of them handled express and even 
ran passenger coaches and carried the mails, 
so they were the connecting link with the 
“outside” to which everyone of us acknow! 
edged kinship and figured some day to re 
turn. 

The interesting kind of freighters so f 
as the average man is concerned was not t! 
workaday man who drove a team of two or 
more horses, pulling an ordinary wag‘ 
loaded full of any and all kinds of stor 
stocks along a raw prairie road, even t! 
thousands of perfectly good freighters w! 
operated thruout the West were just tha 
You would likely pass them on the road wit: 
the inner thought that they were farmers 
some other ordinary individual hauling 
“load” over which a water-proof tarpaul: 
had been thrown to keep off dust and ra 
alike. 

You would not even be likely to conne 














om lack of outward sign, with the 
lea of transportation as a_ business 
the makeup of the whole outfit was 
af ‘ly commonplace; they might be your 
nextcoor neighbor from appearances and 
‘hey might be hauling farm machinery home 
to work their land with next spring or this 
fall: the tarpaulin suggested nothing except 
that it was a “cover” for any kind of load, 
and common sense told us all to cover what- 
eyer we hauled or expect it to be full of 
just when we reached our destination. 

[he outward aspect of the team, the wagon 


the 
bas 


be 


i the driver (who was usually alone or a 
unit with his outfit, tho two or more 
drivers might travel together at any time or 


place for company’s sake) did not suggest 
anything more than the drab fact that here 
was a man with a loaded wagon going some- 
where along the road at a walk that moved 
the whole works at from two to five miles an 
hour with three or three and a half as a 
good ordinary traveling pace hour after hour. 

“Freight,” in the nature of valuable goods 
to be offered for sale in some store later on, 
was about the last thing one would think of, 
ind this is likely why few, if any, holdups 
ever occurred in connection with the moving 
f all the tonnage of valuables that were 
moved thru the old West, tho thievery was 
also uncommon enough to be remarkable if 
it did occur at all in the early days. (Per- 
sonally, I never heard of any serious robbery 
anywhere in the West except the stage hold- 
ups of the gold days.) 

The great bulk of freight ahead of the 
rails was moved in just such a manner by 
men who might like as not turn up as gov- 
ernor, senator, banker, merchant or what not 
later on and be your neighbor next door 
when the railroad came, and paved streets 
were put in along with sewer system, “city” 
water, etc., in Ourtown. 

The freighter who lives in romance and 
who crosses the literature of the West in 
brief but lurid way, when mentioned at all, 
was likely to be a picturesque professional 
iriver of six horses or of a “bull team” con- 
sisting of oxen in a consolidated team of six 
voke and up—mostly “up.” 

The pirates of old sea fame did not have 
anything on these outfits when it came to 
looks, nor could they stand apart as expert 
handlers of picturesque profanity, for the 
id professional freighter whom the West 
knew as the “bullwhacker” or driver of any- 
where under sixteen or eighteen yoke of 
oxen was past master and peer of them all 
when he handed language to his team. 

Many of them drove a team of six pairs of 
iorses hooked to a pair of high-sided wag- 
ms; one of these was hitched directly be- 
hind the wheel team and the second one was 
use as a trailer, coupled behind the first as 
‘losely as it could be and still “clear” dur- 
ing ‘he rolling that such an outfit went thru 
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when it struck rough going, and this was at 
least 50 per cent of the time, if not 90 per 
cent, the latter figure being an eloquent de- 
scription of the old dirt trails in the spring 
or during a “thaw” or after a hard rain. 

The driver of these horse outfits usually 
road the “near” wheel horse of the team next 
to the wagon, and he drove with words, a 
blacksnake whip and a “jerk line,” which 
was one single strand of leather running 
from his hand to his lead team. This driver 
was at least semi-respectable. 

The bullwhacker was a different proposi- 
tion. 

He was a weird combination, usually, of 
book ignorance and native phisophy, of pa- 
tience and fiery temper, of owlish solemnity 
and vocal ability—in fact, of about all the 
opposites one could think of in the English 
language. 

He was a mixture of strange contradictions 
and unlooked-for ability, of brazen cussed- 
ness and secret fountains of unsuspected re- 
sources. 

He was a hard drinker, a hard fighter, a 
monumental cusser, taciturn, yet the pos- 
sessor of an amazing vocabulary in the way 
of unique combinations of English expressive 
pronouncements shot with lucid adjectives. 

Socially he had about the standing of a 
sheepherder and his chief pleasure and pas- 
time at the end of a trip was to have a regu- 
lar spree among congenial companions in 
the toughest saloon he could find. 

I am speaking of bullwhackers as a class, 
not as individuals, for here and there one 
found a man handling a “bull team” who 
could meet you on your own ground. I know 
one such man who was a prominent railroad 
man in later years, and several others fin- 
ished their frontier days as merchants or in 
other business walks of life; these were men 
who temporarily handled oxen just as they 
did all else—with ability; the typical bull- 
whacker belonged to the group first de- 
scribed. 

The regular dyed-in-the-wool bullwhacker, 
who was known as such, belonged to the clan 
of the unwashed and he was a solitary type 
of humanity, for he spent his days with his 
cattle, slowly plodding over the long, long 
road all alone save for his team. 

I don’t remember ever having known, or 
even seen, a bullwhacker of the real profes- 
sional class who owned a dog. 

Most men of solitary habits like a dog and 
become greatly attached to one, but the bull- 
whacker played a lone hand, walked his way 
across the land beside his tormentingly slow 
team and still kept his mental balance as 
good as it ever had been. He was a human 
curiosity. 

In a way they were very competent men, 
for they delivered the goods no matter what 
the conditions might be; they got thru with 
their outfit and it was a rare thing to find 
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any of the freight damaged thru any fault 


of the bullwhacker. They were, as a class, 
in this respect, thoroly reliable, because one 
who was not could not stay in the business. 

Some of these men were negroes, some 
were Mexicans, but mostly they were low- 
class white men who had spent a lifetime 
more or less handling horses or oxen or both. 

The wagons they used were very heavily 
built and used in pairs, tandem; sometimes 
three wagons would be hauled at once, but 
usually the outfit was a team of ten to six- 
teen yokes hauling two wagons that would, 
I think, carry as much as an ordinary box 
car of that time, and they hauled everything 
into the raw new country where it would 
seem impossible to take anything. Sixteen 
yoke would pull two loaded wagons thru 
soft mud that hid the hubs, and they often 
did just that stunt where horse teams could 
not have gone at all. 

The bullwhacker and his bulls were un- 
lovely objects, but they could and did make 
it possible to buy manufactured “store 
goods” at scattered points on plains and in 
the mountains and thus they brought the 
East to the West and thru them the little 
trading posts managed to keep the things 
most needed by the early settlers when this 
could not have been done otherwise; but for 
them civilization would have marked time 
and settlers would have advanced much 
slower across the land. 

With the coming of the railroads the 
freighter disappeared. The bullwhacker was 
first to go because he was the slowest. 

I never did know where the bull teams 
finally ended after the railroads came. 

The horse outfits could and did last con- 
siderably longer, as they could split up into 
one-team, one-wagon outfits and blossom out 
into infant “transfer” concerns that grew 
with the town they located in. 

The original holders usually sold these out 
while the town was small and they went on 
westward and were likely to be found at the 
raw edge of things again in the long-haul 
freight business somewhere beyond the rail 
head until the rails caught up with them. 
Like all frontier folks, they were restless and 
could not stand the “crowding” caused by 
finding neighbors within ten miles some day. 

In the old days he drove his string of bulls 
and multiplied the number of yokes when he 
needed more power; today he drives a gas 
truck over good roads as far as he can and 
then keeps going over bad roads, trails, cor- 
duroy and no roads at all till he gets his load 
delivered at the most remote point, and I 
cannot see that he has changed so _ very 
greatly. 

Methods have changed, but the freighter 
still remains away from the railroads and is 
the same restless spirit he always was and 
he loves to fight difficulties to get his load 
thru just as he always did. 
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An old-time “freighter.” 
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Copy of original photo made in Wyoming in 1890, near present town of Gillett 
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The Dry-Fly in America 


ORKING under the order of “unfinished 

business” we may take up a number of 
unrelated topics, each of greater or lesser 
importance, touched upon or omitted in the 
foregoing chapters. So if I should repeat 
myself here, please remember it is because 
I wish to approach some subject from a dif- 
ferent angle; and if I am apparently con- 
tradicting some former statement, it is be- 
cause “there are two sides to every ques- 
tion.” Parenthetically: Some years ago I 
heard two men arguing about the color of 
the paint on a certain house. One insisted 
that it was white, while the other was equally 
sure it was yellow. I smiled to myself, for 
I knew the building was white in front, the 
part that faced the street, while the rear was 
yellow. Simply, one man had seen the house 
from the front while the other had gazed 
upon it from the rear. So with every ques- 
tion—angling facts and fancies as well. Re- 
member, the matter may look altogether dif- 
ferent from the other side, and that the man 
who sees the other side may be equally right 
with you. 

In Chapter VIII, Part 2, I discussed the 
matter of color quite at length, saying, I 
have been informed, many wise and an 
equal number of foolish things. (I am just 
wondering if the color of the house does 
not enter in to the forming of these criti- 
cisms.) There is one matter, however, that 
was not discussed fully enough, tho touched 
upon, the color of the fly when seen from be- 
low water. 

As I think I mentioned in the chapter 
just referred to, I built a sort of observatory 
from which I could study flies from beneath 
the surface and at varying depths. What I 
learned about the value of tints and colors, 
as viewed by the human eye, was ofttimes 
cotradictory and confusing. I found that 
more depended upon the character of the 
background, sky and surroundings than upon 
the color of the fly itself. Such a fly as the 
Scarlet Ibis, seen against a blue sky, ap- 
peared black, while the same fly gazed upon 
against a background of green trees appeared 
red. Another thing, a fly became darker as the 
distance increased. At a depth of 4 feet a 
Scarlet Ibis appeared dark, almost black, 
while at a depth of but 1 foot, with the 
proper background above, appeared in its 
natural color. I have used the Scarlet Ibis 
here because of its brilliant coloration. If 
such changes are true of it, what would be 
true of delicate tints like the Pale Evening 
Dun and flies of that ilk? You see what I 
am getting at. However, all hinges upon 
whether or not flies appear under water to 
trout as they do to us, and as Scott Larry 
says, “I hae me doots.” I have had a num- 
ber of experiences in actual fishing which 
seem to render the experiments from my 
“submarine” nugatory. Time and again, 
when dry-fly fishing, I have found the trout 


O. W. Smith 


A series of papers having to do with a 
subject of increasing interest to every 
trout fisherman 


CuapTter XVII—Part I—Now 1n Conctv- 
SION. 





Announcement 


N OUR December number will be 

found the concluding instalment of 
Mr. Smith’s series, “The Dry-Fly in 
America,” which has been running dur- 
ing the past three years. These stories 
have been very popular with our read- 
ers and there are many who will regret 
to hear that next month will end them. 
Hewever, this only means that they are 
making room for something else, and 
that “something else” is a new series, 
“Bass Lore,” which will start with the 
January number. This story is to be a 
sort of companion to “Trout Lore,” Mr. 
Smith’s most popular book, and that is 
enough said. 




















Brown trout (right) and “brook trout’”—char— 
(left) 

responding to an almost infinitesimal change 

in color, tint or shade. 

One day, a bright, hot midsummer day it 
was, too, tho I cast my best, I was unable 
to secure fish and trout were rising quite 
freely, too. Of course, I run the gamut of 
my fly book thru and back, and thru again. 
No results. I could not discover what par- 


ticular insect the fish were rising to, if ris- 
ing to any, tho I did my best. Then I hap. 
pened upon a single bluejay feather which 
lay upon the bank and, employing it, con- 
structed a blue fly. All blue—wings, body, 
hackle and tail—and built from that one 
feather, a tiny—No. 16—deep blue fly. |: 
solved the puzzle, all right, trout after trow 
tumbling over one another in a mad endeavor 
to get at it. I took plenty of fish until the 
fly disintegrated; it did not last long be 
cause being tied without wax the water soon 
destroyed it. This is the point I make: At 
least once in my experience trout were not 
color-blind; they wanted a blue fly, and wait. 
ed until they got it. 

Elsewhere I have told of my experience 
with Yellow Sally; how, after carrying that 
gorgeous sunflower among flies for years, 
“just for pretty,” there came an evening 
when it was not only high fly but the only 
fly that would induce a rise. I had come to 
believe that an all yellow fly was perfectly 
useless, then arrived the evening when 2 
yellow floater alone won fish. “Why?” Ask 
me something easy. My companion and | 
haunted that pool, after we had lost our two 
Yellow Sallies, peeking, peering and prying 
in a vain effort to discover some yellow in- 
sect, or an insect with a hint of yellow ip 
its dress, upon which the trout were feeding, 
but in vain. Just the same a petal from s 
wild sunflower would induce rises, while 
once and again we hooked fish with them. 
The only conclusion we could arrive at was 
that the fish wanted yellow for some reason 
unknown to us. From that evening on m) 
friend has always referred to trout as being 
in the feminine gender. 

Three or four times now I have had ap 
experience with the Royal Coachman which 
gives me pause when I am inclined to doub! 
the value of color in the floating fly, think 
ing of the way the fly looks to me thru the 
water. Every dry-fly man knows the [Roya 
Coachman is tied with a green body and 
red belt, sometimes with a gold tab at the 
rear, seldom with a tail. Personally, I have 
found the tail a useless appendage an‘! the 
gold tag hardly necessary, tho it does not 
detract from the attractiveness of the fly. 
Here is the thing that has impressed me, 
however, the value of the red waist)and. 
Have you ever fished with a plain Coac! a0, 
tied exactly like the Royal save the be’! of 
red? Well, I have, and I have disco: «red 
again and again that that red belt mak-: all 
the difference in the world. I remembe: ont 
day on a wild Wisconsin stream, away »2ck 
in the woods and tree environed, win ! 
changed from a little attractive Coachm: '0 
the Royal, and immediately things beg ° 
come my way. So I have tried it out — ati 
today the Royal Coachman takes first | 2° 
amid flies with me, wet or dry. That nd 
of red is the determining factor in the °% 
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si attractiveness. Now then, if trout can- 
discern colors, why the difference be- 
rween the taking powers of the Coachman 
and Royal Coachman, 
nother experience. As every reader of 
this magazine knows, I have been for years 
an admirer of the Black Gnat, that is, for the 
waters fished by me. Once I gave it second 
lace and allowed it to campaign for first, 
with the idea that it would win out, tho 
now I have relegated it to third and that 
for wilderness waters. Once upon a time 
a dealer sent me half a dozen Black Prince 
in the place of Black Gnats, being out of 
the latter. Now, the Prince is very like the 
Gnat save that the former is always pos- 
sessed of a red tail, and may be ribbed either 
with silver or gold, with the preference for 
the former. That makes the Prince a won- 
derfully beautiful fly, one that trout just 
can’t refuse when a wee bit off and inclined 
to pass by the Gnat. I advise the dry-fly 
man to investigate the Black Prince as a fly 
for woods waters. I know he is seldom listed 
among dry-flies, but that should not matter. 
Once again our question, if trout are “color 
blind” then why do they respond to the 
more colorful Black Prince when they refuse 
a Black Gnat, when the difference is but a 
couple strands of red? We must concede 
that color plays no inconsiderable part in 
the taking power of counterfeit presentments, 
even a shade or show of color spelling the 
difference between success and failure. 
All the foregoing is true of the wet-fly, as 
I have proven again and again, and infinitely 
more so of the dry-fly. The dry-fly man will 
do well if he chooses his flies with care, 
paying minute attention to shades and hints 
of shades. The fly on the surface is more 
clearly discerned by the fish, and colors play 
a more important part than where allowed 
to sink. Then, too, the floating fly on quiet 
water must needs be well tied, carefully tied, 
where those for use in swift water can be 
somewhat carelessly thrown together. With- 
out any question, the well-built Evening Dun, 
made of delicate tinted feathers, is one of 
the most taking of flies for evening fishing 
on certain waters. Just run thru the Duns, 
note their delicate tints, and study the cor- 
responding insects; discover for yourself if 
the difference between two flies is not very 
slight sometimes, a difference faithfully 
copied by the counterfeit presentment. Then 
go to a stream and note for yourself that 
when a Whirling Blue Dun is the taking fly 
there is little use employing a Pale Blue or 
Evening. The dry-fly angler who does not 
vork this matter out carefully is going to 
say, perhaps, that the dry-fly is no more tak- 
ing than the wet. As I have already said a 
number of times in these papers, I want my 
dry-flies tied like the insects they are sup- 
sed to represent, the more closely they 
plicate the better I am satisfied, and the 
better my luck. “Luck!” Forsooth, there 
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Caught in May, 1924, 


is no such think as luck. The understanding, 
careful and expert handler of dry-flies is the 
man who achieves success. There is not the 
shadow of a doubt in my mind as regards 
this. 

To prove some of my contentions regard- 
ing the value of color, let me narrate an in- 
cident or two. 

One lowery afternoon I set out from my 
tent, garbed for rain which had been threat- 
ening some hours, tho of course I hoped it 
would hold off, for I do not like to fish in 
the rain, stories of success and age-old an- 
gling superstition to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Just above the tent was a deep 
hole, the home of a few big ones, and the 
stopping place of larger as they made their 
way toward the upper reaches of the river. 
Because of the darkness, I attached a rather 
large and bright fly to the end of my leader, 
thinking that the fish would be unable to 
distinguish the smaller flies. If I remember 
correctly, for unfortunately my notes taken 
on that trip are lost, the fly I attached was 
my favorite, Royal Coachman No. 10. Tho 
I cast from a distance and with all my 
skill, not a fin stirred, that, too, when fish 
were rising freely. Naturally I came to the 
conclusion that my fly was “off color,” or 
off size, so I reduced size, going to No. 14, 
but without result. Then I changed patterns, 
attaching a No. 14 Black Gnat, thinking if 
the Royal showed too much color surely a 
Gnat should satisfy. It proved better, fish 
were attracted, rose, but rose short. Smiling 
at the notion but bending on a No. 16 Black 
Prince, tied without ribbing but with two 
tail feathers of red, I waited until a con- 
venient rise took place, then sent the tiny 
thing out. I watched 
with interest, tho I had 
no thought that two 
strands of red would 
make any great differ- 
ence, for surely in that 
murky light the trout 
could not see well 
enough to distinguish 
the touch of red. But 
the fly was taken with 
a rush which _betok- 
ened a_ pleased fish. 
Not only one fish came, 
but more, and in an 
hour I was possessed 
of eight as nice red- 
spots as ever entered a 
dry-fly man’s creel. 

Now, think it over; 





big ones lie at the foot of these rapids the successful fly was 
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by Chas. H. Gardner 


exactly like the unattractive one, save for the 
two filaments of red spreading out from the 
posterior end of the body. The sky was 
overcast and the day “thick,” yet those two 
sprays of red spelled the difference between 
success and failure—a full creel and an 
empty one. Furthermore, no other fly would 
attract at all, and I ran the gamut of my 
well-stocked fly book just to satisfy my curi- 
osity. Time and again, too, I have known 
the Black Gnat to win trout when the Prince 
would not. Seemingly there are days when a 
red-tailed Gnat is the piece de resistance, 
and also days when it is fully as abhorrent. 
One can carry some nondescript fly in his 
book for years without using it, then there 
will come a time when that rejected thing will 
be high fly for a few hours, to sink back into 
disuse immediately thereafter. A man in the 
West, learning to tie flies, sent me some sam- 
ples of his work, indeterminate, brown things, 
tied after no pattern apparently, scraggly 
and repulsive. I placed them in my box, 
now and then spraying with “dry-fly” and 
trying out briefly, but as they never exactly 
“created a sensation,” they were speedily re- 
tired. Came a day when the rainbow seemed 
to desire a brown fly, but rose half-heartedly 
to what I had to offer, so in desperation I 
bent on one of those scraggly nondescripts. 
Imagine my astonishment if you can when 
those finicky rainbow went fairly crazy over 
them. “Why?” How should I know? We 
will never know why a trout acts thus and so 
until we understand the heart of a woman. 


Fisherman’s Etiquette 

“No angel wings for you, my lad,” 
Said Peter at the Gate; 

“You were a fisherman on earth, 
And lied about the weight 

Of every single fish you caught; 
That blazed trail on the left 

Will take you to the devil’s camp. 
But wait—lI’ll tell the heft 

Of fish I caught in Jordan Creek; 
I s’pose you think I lie, 

But I caught one as big as Mars 
On nothing but a fly, 

And one as large as Saturn’s rings 
His scales were strangely gray; 

I figure he had dropped to earth 
From out the Milky Way..... 








The angler soon admittance gained; 
He knows no heat nor fire; 

For he was fisherman enough 
To call no man a lar. 


Cari W. Hocerson. 
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A King of the Stream 


WAY up in Northwestern California, 
flowing in a_ northwesterly direction 
thru the wilds of the Coast Range Moun- 
tains into the Pacific, is one of the most pic- 
turesque of western streams—the Eel River. 
Its location, in one of the last frontiers 
of the West, has until recent years been its 
protection from the inroads of civilization, 
and the fish in its waters have been favored 
accordingly. The changes that have come 
have lessened the numbers, but the fighting 
spirit of those that remain is still the same. 
The array of pools and riffles will gladden 
the eye of the fisherman, and where the river 
leaves the mountains and the tide advances 
several miles from the ocean is a stretch of 
water unsurpassed for salmon fishing. 

Picture then the situation presented to 
the sportsmen who live near such a stream. 

Seven years had passed since opportunity 
found the writer with two companions ap- 
proaching a familiar boat landing just ere 
daybreak. A man on the dawn of such a day 
will find himself, unconsciously perhaps, 
turning his “weather eye” for a glimpse of 
the signs that make for good fishing. All 
the weather conditions were with us, and as 
we loaded our equipment into the boat we 
had the feeling that fishermen’s luck was on 
our side. 

The grating of our oarlocks sounded muf- 
fled thru the low-hanging mist as we rowed 
down the pool. With spoon hooks trolling 
fifty yards in the rear of our boat we swung 
across toward the other shore. 

Salmon were jumping. Now and again a 
big fellow would leap clear of the water and 
fall back with a resounding splash. My 
mind went back to former years and numer- 
ous fishing trips in this very pool, when no 
matter how poor the luck, this trait of the 


R. F. Harbers 








The author and a 45-pound salmon 


salmon to leap and “roll” to the surface con- 
stantly kept me with the feeling that the 
next minute might bring a mighty pull on 
the line. 

With a rush and running out of line we 
were favored with our first “strike.” He 
gave us a short tussle, well done for a 15- 
pounder, and with this as a sort of prelim- 
inary we were on edge for the excitement of 
a larger fish. 


Other boats and fishermen were now 
pearing on the river, and eager and expec 
tant voices were carrying back and forth 
across the water. 

We made one and then several turns 
around the pool. A mile up along one shore 
where the water was deepest, and then across 
and down again. Several of our companions 
on the river were landing salmon, and we 
had the feeling that our turn would come 
soon. 

Then as we swung around at the lower end 
of the pool again we were given our oppor. 
tunity. No ordinary salmon this. He took 
the hook with a rush that tightened the line 
and sent yards of it singing from the reel. 
The first attempt for freedom over, he set- 
tled down to the business of fish against fish- 
erman. Twenty minutes and a half hour 
quickly passed. This fellow was a credit to 
his tribe. Careful maneuvering of rod and 
reel and boat on our part was equaled by his 
skill to keep beyond reach of the gaff. He 
would sulk in the deep water, only to be 
brought to the surface again after the rod 
was bent to the breaking point. Then a 
swirl of water and he would win yards of 
line that we had so carefully fought for. 
For forty-five minutes he held us off, but he 
had taken the hook too well. His final effort 
was made within six feet of the boat where 
the gaff hook decided the struggle, and he 
came aboard amidst a shower of ice-cold, 
salty water. 

We settled back in our seats and viewed 
this gamy fish. For nearly an hour he had 
sent the blood pounding thru our veins to 
the point where all else in life was forgotten. 
A 45-pound salmon. True, not a record- 
breaker, but a mighty king of the stream. 
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A Handy Tackle Box for the Bait Caster 





O. W. Smith 


Note the stall arrangement and the corks for holding bass bugs and feather minnows 


HH’? Solomon lived today, he would have 

said something like: “Of the making of 
tackle boxes there is no end.” Recently a 
new one came to me, wonderfully beautiful 
and convenient, tho, of course, I could ar- 
range the “stalls” to better advantage. Ev. 
ery angler thinks that. 

This box is made of polished hardwood. 
bound in brass. The photograph of the 
closed case does not do justice to its beauty. 
When one opens it he finds room for three 
reels, a supply of lures, leaders, and all the 
rest of the outfit the bait caster effects. I! 
it only had a stall large enough for a fly 
book, one could carry both outfits—fly and 
bait—in the one trunk. Just the same, the 
stalls are unusually well proportioned—note 
the lures. Now, a wise caster never puts tw: 
lures in the same stall unless he is possessed 
of patience plus, for of all things to tang): 
I think lures are the worst. Don’t talk t 
me about Gordian knots! I have severa 
tackle cases, but none with better stallin 
than this. 

It is when the left-hand side of the cas 
is opened that the angler gasps. To the doo: 
and bottom are affixed five dozen corks, hold 
ers for bass-bugs and feather-minnows. Won 
der is someone has not thought of it before 
Everything kept straight and pretty, ye 
handy as a pocket in a shirt. Easy enoug 
to pick out what you want and not pric! 
your fingers doing so. I can’t quite brin 
myself yet to taking the box into a dirt 
leaky boat, tho it is built for service. 
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Get your Kodak out 


An ideal time for picture-making iS au- 





; tumn. Whether a hunt or a hike, have your 
Kodak ready for the pictures you're sure 


tO want. 





Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 


Kastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., re kodak ci 
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MACKI NAWS 





Richard 
Gold : 


Roche 


‘Flowing 


Mr 


Walton 


WARM, AND SO LONG 
WEARING! 


John in 


Tullys 


Patrick Mackinaws are made 
of the wonderful, double-shrunk, 
Patrick-Duluth Cloth, woven 
from choice, long-fibre Northern 


Wool. 


This remarkable Cloth, com- 
bining great warmth with little 
weight, is famous for its beautiful 
texture and long wear. 


Patrick Mackinaws are extra 
well made and have a distinctive 
style. Their generous length, 
large storm collars and easy fit 
make them the ideal garment for 
outdoor wear. 


Insist on the ‘‘Patrick’’ label 
if you want a really good mack- 
inaw. 


At high class dealers. Send for 
samples of this wonderful Cloth 
—also interesting Rugged Wear 
Style Booklet. Address Desk 53. 


FL_.A.PATRICK6&CO. DU LUTE | 
Makers of both Cloth and Garment 


“PURE NORTHERN WOOL 


from sheep that thrive in the snow’ 
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Ge ANGLERS’ FIRESIDE 





Letter No. 1010—Artificial Flies 

Editor Angling Department :—Is there a book 
giving the dressing of flies? Am sending you 
samples of my work; what do you think of 
them?—M. D. §S., Mich. 

Answer. —There are a number of books on the 
market giving the dressing of flies. The Eng- 
lish books being especially complete. Halford’s 
“Floating Flies and How to Dress Them;” the 
more recent work, “The Natural Trout Fly and 
Its Imitation,” by Leonard West, is splendid. 
The first, I believe, is out of print and can be 
secured only of second-hand dealers; the former 
sells at something like $6, I believe. Miss Mar- 
bury’s ‘‘Favorite Flies” is fine—an American 
book. You will find Shipley’s “Dictionary of 
Flies’ splendid; sells at about $1.50. I examined 
the flies you sent with much interest. Note you 
tie what is known as “straight wing’ instead of 
“reverse;” think you would get better results 
with the latter method. Still, your work is good, 
and you say they take fish, which, after all, is 
the main thing. What? It is a great game, this 
one of fly-tying; once a man starts in it, there 
is no stopping him.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 1011—We Are Set Right 


Editor Angling Department:—I have been 
greatly interested in your articles, but I surely 
cannot agree with you in the February issue, 


whats you uphold fishing thru the ice and call it 
sport. Sport in fishing is between the man and 
the fish in the landing of the fish. Fishing thru 
the ice is not even angling, for that requires the 
rod to be held in the hand. Fishing in any 
other way in Colorado is a violation of the law. 
You state that one hole thru the ice is not 
enough, that you should have several to look 
after, and then from the bobbing of the twig 
you can tell if you have a fish on the hook. 
There is absolutely no contest between the man 
and the fish. It is true one may catch many 
fish thru the ice, but it is nothing but slaughter- 
ing of the fish. I have watched parties fish 
thru the ice, and fish were pulled as fast as the 
hook was lowered, and the fish would take the 
hook without bait. The parties quit, saying 
there was absolutely no sport in that kind of 
fishing. I desire to be recorded as being op- 
posed to fishing thru the ice.—G. H. T., Colo. 
Answer.—I certainly am glad to get your 
slant on the ice-fishing question and to thus 
learn of your high concept of sportsmanship. 
But I am wondering if “‘circumstances may not 
alter cases.”’ was not writing of fishing for 
those fishes gen erally classed as ‘‘game’’ unless it 
be the “pickerel.” In the Middle West, where 
ice fishing is indulged in to a limited extent, the 
fish caught are mostly yellow perch, sunfish 
and crappie, with an occasional wall-eye and 
pickerel. With the exception of the latter two— 
sometimes the crappie also—the fish are not pro- 
tected. In my fishing I have taken only perch, 
and not many of them. Would not think of 
fishing thru the ice for trout or bass, of course. 
On Lake Superior lake trout are caught in large 
numbers for the market after the water is frozen 
over; it is a regular winter occupation. On 
Lake Michigan perch are taken with nets, fish- 
ing under the ice, so the market is supplied. 
What would be the difference if I caught a mess 
on a hook or bought them from the commercial 


netters? So you see I am wondering if you 
are just fair. Sure appreciate your letter. We 
like to be “set right.”—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 1012—New England Teaches a Lesson 

Editor Angling Department:—I am_ sending 
you a copy of a shop paper and the fishing pic- 
tures may interest you. Our streams are kept 
well stocked, therefore we catch some fine fish. 
This section of the country is thickly settled 
and our streams are fished very hard. On the 
Mumford, a branch of the Blackstone River, we 
are permitted to fish in summer at will, but in 
winter we must obtain a permit, which is issued 
for only four days during the ice season. This 
makes it hard, for the ice may not be in proper 
condition. River is stocked with both large and 
small-mouth, white and yellow perch, pickerel, 
pout and bullheads. In the pictures the fish are 
largely pickerel and perch, which are the usual 
variety taken in winter fishing. A 6 or 7-pound 
bass is considered very large. (I’d say so.—Ed.) 
Yellow perch will sometimes weigh as high as 
1% pounds, while white perch will go 2 pounds. 
The latter are full of fight and put up a good 
scrap. Pickerel over 4 pounds are scare, tho 
many are taken weighing in the neighborhood of 
3 pounds.—L. R. V., Mass. 

Answer.—I certainly am surprised you have 
such good fishing in old Massachusetts, and it 
speaks volumes for your conservation officers. 
Judging from the pictures in the trade paper 
you have better ice fishing than we do in the 
West. Unless the Middle West states awaken, 
they are going to be sans fish, sans game, sans 


trees, sans everything of an outdoors nature. | 
certainly appreciate the encouragement your '«t- 
ter and paper bring. I am wondering if you are 
wise to allow winter fishing at all.—O. S 


Letter No. 1013—Dry-Fly Outfit 

Editor Angling Department :—I have just pur- 
chased a rod, 9 feet 5 ounces, green color, for 
dry-fly. Will it be satisfactory? Will an auto- 
matic reel be the best? Can I use the same line 
in dry-fly fishing as wet? What sort of landing 
net do you advise for mountain fishing?—I. P 
Calif. 

Answer.—To go into this matter sufficiently 
at length to be of real aid to you is utterly out 
of the question, as you cover practically every- 
thing I have written on in “Dry-Fly in Amer- 
ica,’ which has run for nearly three years. Get 
the back numbers of Outdoor Life and “read 
up.”” The rod you have purchased I would say 
will serve admirably, tho the color has little to 


do with its effectiveness. If “sufficiently stiff 
in the back,’ possessed of shooting power, it 
will be o. k. The automatic reel is all right, 


tho for so light a rod as yours I believe I would 
prefer a single-action click. All depends upon 
whether or not your rod will prove heavy enough 
to correctly balance the reel. You can well use 
the same line in wet and dry fishing, tho a double 
tapered works better for dry-fly than a level; 
however, do not let the lack of a tapered line 
prevent your dry-flying. Any folding net is all 
right.—O. W. 


Letter No. 1014—Dry-Fly on Lakes 
Editor Angling Department:—Give me _ the 
names of several good dry-fly books, not too ex- 
oe. Can the method be used on lakes?— 
L., Quebec, Can. 


Answer.—There is no book in America that 


covers the matter as fully as might be. La 
Branche’s “Dry-Fly and Fast Water’ is what 
its mame indicates. Gill’s “Practical Dry-Fly 
Fishing” is good, but has stream fishing in mind, 
of course. Camp’s “Fishing With Floafing 
Flies” is especially good on outfit. The first 


sells at $2, the second at $1.75 and the third at 
$1.50 I imagine. Regarding using the method on 
lakes, would say that I have employed it to a 
limited extent. Only when the fish are feeding 
on the surface can it be employed. Along to- 
wards the edge of evening I have had great sport 
floating along shore in my canoe, casting into 
the deeper shadows. All depends upon your skill 
as to whether or not you can handle the dry-fly. 
It is natural fishing—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 1015—Bass, Bass and Bass 
Editor Angling Department:—lIs the goggle 
eye and rock bass the same fish? What lures 
and live bait shall I use? What live bait and 


lures shall I use to catch big black bass?— 
Oo Sve l 

Answer.—As is often the case, you have cov 
ered so much in your questions that adequate 
answer to any one is utterly out of the prov 
ince of a single letter. Bless you, you have cov- 
ered more than I did in “Casting Tackle and 
Methods,” which see for information in re arti- 


ficial baits for bass. The name “goggle-eye” is 
bestowed upon the rock bass, and I presume 
with you it is the same fish, tho the name is also 
used for crappie. As to live baits, would sug- 
gest small shiner minnows and worms; grass- 
hoppers also are fine. Artificial—small spoons, 
fly rod lures and artificial flies. That’s one book 
In the matter of large-mouth bass, I can not 
advise in a letter, save that I would use, in 
live bait, minnows, frogs, crawfish; in artificials, 
plugs, feather-minnows, spinners, artificial flies ; 
and that covers another volume.—O. W. S. 
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er No. 1016—Thinks the Dry-Fly ’ll Take ’em 
tor Angling Department :—I want to take 
ry-fly fishing, but don’t know much about it. 


® sat size English tapered line would you rec- 
somend? Are English flies better than Ameri- 
= Could I use regular wet-flies if I water- 
sroof them? Give list of flies that will take 


trout.—F. E. M., Wash. 

nswer.— Your list of questions cover so much 

intry’ that I can only “answer at’ them 
and let it go. It is impossible to say, “off the 
hat,” just what line would work the best on your 
rod, tho without having it in my hands would 
recommend what is known as “size D.” I can 
ee no reason for the “English line.”” I use an 
\merican. I can see no reason why the English 
iry-flies are superior to American, and I am not 
a crank for things U. S. A., either. A heavy 

iy fly shows more clearly, that’s all, and while 
xndoubtedly there are rivers and seasons when 
he large body works better, there are also sea- 
sons and rivers where and when the small body 
ie the winner. No, unless tied with dry-fly 
reeds in mind, it will not prove satisfactory to 
emp! loy wet-flies even when ‘“water-proofed.” 

enerally speaking, the wet-fly is attached to a 
snell, which should not be the case for dry-fly 
work. A list of flies is almost worthless unless 
the list is made for the waters fished, by an an- 
gler who fishes there. Get me? Here is my 
general list: Royal Coachman, Black Prince, 
Wickham’s Fancy, Whirling Blue, Pale Evening 
Dun, Red and Gray Hackle, Yellow Sally and 
Sedge. Don’t expect too much from flies or dry- 
fy fishing, unless you know something of the 
zame. Methods and tackle are secondary always 
o skill and fish knowledge.—O. S. 


Letter No. 1017—Don’t Trim Too Much 
Editor Angling Department:—I am spending 
ome time assembling a bait-casting rod, putting 
my own ideas as to length, decorations, etc., 
nto it. I am far from an expert, have taken 
your advice published from time to time, and am 
vorking with glued sticks and other stock fit- 
ings. Seem to be having pretty good luck. 
Please give me advice on this point. In fitting 
he male ferrule to the split-bamboo stick, if 
ameter of stick at that point is too great to 
nter ferrule, is it all right to cut away just 
ugh from the outside of the bamboo to se- 
ure fit?-—W. C. P., Ohio. 


Answer.—It is all right to trim down slightly, 
sut remember that split-bamboo gets its strength 
rom the hard outer surface, therefore if you pare 

hat away you have weakened the joint danger- 

sly. It is never the part of wisdom to shave 
lown a bamboo joint. Better get a larger fer- 
rule. Once or twice when fishing I have been 
ompelled to shave off a joint in making stream 
‘epairs, but the method a" Mo sad paved the 
y for future disasters.—O. 


etter No. 1018—Go Down After ’em, Brother 


ditor Angling Department:—We have rain- 
trout, “‘oodles” of them, and their size is 
apparently limitless. Their home is in Lake 
‘enka, 22 miles long, which lake has an average 
th of perhaps 200 feet and in one place 800, 
and the shores, except in few places, are shallow 
aches shelving off rapidly about 100 feet out. 
¢ fishing in the lake is mostly for lake trout 
t rainbow) with “Seth Green Rigs.” Very 
rainbow are caught and these in shallow 
ter when trolling very rapidly. Aside from 
rings and surface drainage there is only one 
which is a small brook about six miles 
inhabited by browns and natives. Rain- 
vs in the spring run up this stream to spawn 
return to lake about April 1. They can 
and have been taken out of this stream with 
hforks and gaff hooks. The brook trout 
n opens April 5 and by that time most of 
» fish have returned. But large catches have 
1 made legally. Last year the largest out of 
brook I heard of was slightly under 11 
unds, caught on a live minnow. They have 
n taken out of the lake much larger. The 
ith of the inlet is the best “bullhead” ground 
the lake and is muddy bottom, while the rest 
the lake is gravel and rock. Now, this is the 
ice [ would have: How can we catch rain- 
ws in the lake? They do not take flies and 
over 25 are taken in a year on the “Seth 
een Rigs.” If you could see the countless 
isands in the little stream before the season 
ns you could understand why I would like to 
h a few in open water and on light tackle. 
ie lake trout fishing is fine, but the rainbows, 
-h rum even larger, refuse to be tempted by 
y method now in use. Can you suggest some- 
ng?—-M. H. Mc. ¥. 
\nswer.—-You certainly present a curious and 
*resting problem. I am under the impression 
if your rainbow never feed on the surface 
ir only method of procedure will be to go 
n after ’em, using a heavy trolling rig, such 
is employed in the Northwest for various 
ers.” I would, if I were in your place, in- 
tigate the methods of those anglers of the 
st who fish for Beardslee trout. It would 
n that your fish must feed at times on the 
face. Have no doubt, however, that deep 
ing Pes a get some of the big fellows.— 
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Correspond- 








NE 


of our readers has written to us as 
follows: 

I read with some interest an article in your 

August issue concerning the recoil in revolvers 


and the effect of gripping on accurate shooting. 
I wish to call to your attention a few facts con- 
cerning firearms. 

The main thing to be borne in mind is that the 
recoil in any firearm does not begin to take place 
until after the projectile has left the barrel. This 
means that recoil has nothing to do with the 
accuracy or inaccuracy of shooting. The ac- 
curacy of all shooting takes place before and up 
to the moment the firing pin strikes the primer. 

If the handling of a weapon is perfect up to 
and including the trigger pull the shot will be as 
good as the aim. Since recoil has nothing to 
do with good shooting, all the errors which fol- 
low a shot must have been made before the firing 
pin struck the primer. 

So never let the question of recoil disturb your 
peace of mind in regard to shooting. See to it 
that all your technique is perfect up to and in- 
cluding the trigger pull. Then you have nothing 
to worry about. 

I would differ so radically with this corre- 
spondent that I hesitate to add anything to 
his letter. The subject is a live one and I 
am glad to get this communication, but 
would prefer that our readers take up the 
question and give their opinions, one way 
or the other. 


I would define recoil as primary and sec- 
ondary recoil. Primary recoil I should de- 
fine as anything that affects the inertia of the 
gun from the time the trigger is pulled until 
the bullet is out of the barrel. Newton, I 
think, defines secondary recoil as being due 
to the impact of hot gas at high pressure 
against the air. Compression of the air in 
front of the muzzle reacts on the gas column 
stili emerging, and we have secondary re- 
coil. According to Newton, the bigger the 
bore and the greater the cross-section of the 
emerging gas, the heavier the secondary re- 
coil. Therefore, for a given power large 
bore rifles have more recoil than smaller 
bores. In this I agree with Newton. Also 
secondary recoil is conditional upon the 
pressure and the heat at which gas reaches 
the muzzle; for this reason short-barreled 
guns which deliver their missile while still 
at high heat and under high pressure have 
greater recoil than long-barreled guns where 
the gas pressure has been lowered by barrel 
travel, and also cooled to an extent. Also, if 
the gas can be prevented from emerging in a 


Cause of Recoil 
Chas. Askins 


blast, as when Maxim silencer is used, sec- 
ondary recoil will be much reduced. 

Primary recoil I have defined as anything 
that disturbs the inertia of the gun during 
travel of the bullet up the barrel. Under 
this writer’s theory nothing whatever dis- 
turbs this inertia or moves the barrel a par- 
ticle from the time the trigger is pulled until 
the bullet is out of the muzzle. I suppose 
the man who wrote this won’t mind if some 
of us differ with him. I suppose that accord- 
ing to this theory the inertia of the gun is 
so great that it cannot be disturbed in the 
very brief time required for the bullet to 
traverse the barrel—like the nigger’s smoke- 
wagon. “When it strikes it’s thar!” How- 
ever, all spaces of time are merely compara- 
tive. If that bullet were driven by. gas pres- 
sure as usual and the gun were moved by 
lightning at its given rate, the gun could be 
sent from St. Louis to Denver while the bul- 
let was traveling from the breech to the 
muzzle. 

Now, what disturbs the barrel while the 
bullet is traversing the bore or after the 
trigger is pulled? The first thing, in my 
opinion, is the trigger itself. A trigger 
that pulls hard and yields more or less to 
the pull will more or less affect the gun and 
the direction of the bullet. In the old 
Schuetzen days this question received serious 
consideration. In order to overcome the 
handicap of a trigger that disturbed the aim 
when it let go of the sear a man named Wil- 
liam Bauer of St. Louis made set triggers so 
fine that the finger could not feel the trigger 
let go, and neither could the eye see it move. 
I have tested that many a time and could 
never see a Bauer set trigger move. 

The next thing that disturbs the barrel is 
the blow of the hammer. These sharpshoot- 
ing, telescopic-sighted, .22-caliber chaps are 
more exercised right now about the speed 
and blow of the hammer than any other one 
thing. They must have a hammer that 
strikes a light, quick, direct blow, and no 
one will ever be able to make a lock that is 
fast enough and light enough to suit them. 
Between you and me, if that hammer did not 
affect the barrel they wouldn’t care a tinker 
how hard it struck. 


Primary recoil is usually divided into di- 
rect rearward thrust, such as would take 
place if the gun were swung free, with noth- 
ing to stop it from coming back, and vibra- 
tion. Since the shoulder of a man stops this 
rearward movement, however, another series 
of disturbances takes place, known as jump 
and flip. Jump is the actual rise of the bar- 
rel during bullet travel from breech to muz- 
zle, and flip is the bending of the barrel 
during this travel. Vibration is what its 
name implies, barrel vibrating like a fiddle 
string, maybe. Vibration has become a sort 
of fetish among riflemen, probably because 
it is a late discovery, and is used to explain 
everything that happens to the barrel during 
bullet travel. When a bullet lands high we 
say that the tuning fork of a barrel happened 
to be at its highest point of vibration and 
when low it was, of course, at the other ex- 
treme. However, when a gun shoots to one 
center with a light charge and a foot higher 
with a heavy charge, we can almost invari- 
ably note that the vibration has carried the 
bullet upward, whereupon we might well sus 
pect that jump had a lot to do with it. Flip 
or barrel bending is not to be doubted, either, 
for guns have been known to shoot lower 
with a heavy charge and heavy missile than 
they shot with a light charge. Short and 
light barrels when heavily charged jump, 
long and thin barrels under the condition 
may both jump and flip. Vibration under 
50,000-pound pressure will always be in 
evidence, no doubt, but for all that the 
thicker and heavier the barrel, other thing 
being equal, the less the vibration, with pos 
sibly no flip and very much reduced jum; 
In the old black powder days, using th: 
Springfield .45 cartridge, it was found tha 
the lightest barrel which would do away wit! 
jump weighed 30 pounds. Such a barrel wa 
found to shoot far more accurately than a 
ordinary tube. If we could have Springfie! 
barrels of a weight of 30 pounds, entire gu! 
weighing 40 pounds, we might ignore jum; 
flip and vibration as affecting the directio 
of our bullet. 

Somebody has sprung the theory that th 
resistance a bullet meets in passing thru 
rifle tends to drag the gun forward to pre 
cisely the same extent that the gases tend t 
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e it back against the shoulder. In that 

e we would have a balance, the gun tend- 

to move neither forward nor backward. 
s is a pretty wild theory, however, since 
missile meets its greatest resistance in 
first inch of travel, when the rifles are 
tting into the bullet, and thereafter, under 
mentum and with the bullet formed, fric- 

n is not great. A far better theory is that 
action and reaction are equal, and the force 
which tends to drive the bullet forward acts 
against the breech with like energy. There- 
fore, if the missile meets heavy resistance 
from friction the drive against the breech 
will be increase to a like extent, and we can 
therefore ignore bullet friction. The theory 
of the thing is given by W. S. Davenport, an 
engineer, in the American Rifleman. Speak- 
ing of gases and their action, he says: 

On the walls of the barrel they act thru no 
distance and generate no energy; on the breech 
the force acts thru a very short distance, while 
the bullet is moving out of the barrel, because 
the mass of the rifle is greater than that of the 
bullet and the rifle moves back slowly. What 
happens is just what we might expect. If the 
rifle is 200 times as heavy as the bullet, its 
speed is 1-200 of the bullet’s speed. 

Now, since our reader maintains that re- 
coil has no effect on the direction of the 
bullet, here are some things for him to ex- 
plain. Remember the definition of primary 
recoil as being anything that affects the in- 
ertia of the gun during passage of the bullet 
up the bore. 

Years ago when I was a youngster one of 
the boys bought a revolver—a British bull- 
dog, I think it was called—.41-caliber, 2 or 
2%-inch barrel, sights pretty much level 
with the barrel, tho front sight was a trifle 
higher than the rear. Three of us shot the 
gun at a big oak tree 40 yards away, each 
of us firing five shots. All of those shots 
went in the nighborhood of 4 feet above the 
point of aim. What carried those bullets up 
there? 

Ashley Haines says that if a gun is held 
against the side of a tree or other firm object 
the rifle will shoot away from the tree; that 
is, if the rifle is held against the right side 
of the tree bullets will land to the right of 
where they are aimed. Why so, unless the 
rifle moved while the bullet was traveling up 
the bore? : 

Newton says that if you rest the barrel 
of a rifle upon a solid object it will jump 
and shoot higher than from any position, 
but if care is taken to invariably rest the 
barrel at one point, the jump will be uni- 
form, and when sights are set for this uni- 
form jump good shooting can be done, which 
is true. However, when sighting-in a rifle 
for hunting purposes it will not do to shoot 
from such a rest, because the gun would 
not shoot to its sights when free of support, 
vhich is the normal manner of shooting a 
hunting rifle. As a matter of fact, few of us 
lare to use a rest when game shooting with 
i high-power rifle, not being able in the 
least to calculate where the bullet will land 

th reference to the aim. Why not rest the 

‘le if the barrel cannot move during transit 

i the bullet? 

noticed in training troops during the 

r, shooting the Enfield rifle from a parapet 

st, that the gun shot 8 to 12 inches lower 

200 yards with the bayonet in place than 

did when free of the bayonet. What 

ised that? Vibration! Maybe so, but 

vibration was always up and down. 

We all know that certain rifles, maybe 

ht or short-barreled arms, will shoot pos- 

‘ly 6 or 8 inches higher at 40 yards with 

full charge than they will with a reduced 

arge. Trajectory has nothing to do with 
it. What causes it? What is the reason 

these excessively high sights on rifles of 
eat energy? 

As a matter of fact, it is seldom that two 

‘n shoot a high-power rifle with one sight 
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Clean-burning, hard-grain 
powder is your assurance 
of pleasant shooting 





Try this: Cut open a shell containing du Pont 


bulk Smokeless Powder. Pour some 
of the powder in the palm of your hand and rub it firmly 
with your thumb. This will prove to you that du Pont is 
a hard-grain powder through and through. 


**bhlow-back’’ Decreased ten- 


1. Absence of | Clean Shooting. 
dency to flinch. 


Thin, vanishing 


2. Visibility smoke. 


: Saad Quick and unin- 
co | unimpaire terrupted vision 
ard-grain of target. 


powder means 


Clean-burning, 


Clean gun barrels. 
i Gun mechanism 
3. Slight free of dirt. 
residue No misfires, due 
to freedom from 
residue. 





Du Pont Smokeless is the only Aard-grain bulk powder on 
the market. This means more than pleasant shooting, due 
to its clean-burning qualities. Hard-grain du Pont gives 
uniform high velocity, uniform recoil, uniformly better pat- 
terns, uniform confidence and satisfaction. Shoot du Pont 
Standard Loads in your favorite shell. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CoO., INC. 
Sporting Powder Division 
WILMINGTON DELAWARE 


Do you know the best places to hunt? 


Go to the dealer who displays this sign and get the benefit 
of du Pont ‘‘Where to Hunt and Fish’’ Service. It’s free. 
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RANK HUGHES won the Amateur 
Championship of North America 
with an Ithaca, and GEORGIANNA 
HOBSON, a 16 year old Kentucky girl, 
won the Woman’s Amateur Champion- 
ship with another Ithaca, in fact Ithacas 
won about everything worth winning at 
the Grand American Handicap. 


Double Guns for game $37.50 to $700. 
Single Barrel trap guns $100. to $700. 


Send for free Catalog. 
ITHACA GUN CO. 
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HUNTER 


and 
GUIDE 


I take parties 
into the best 
sheep and elk 
country in 
Wyoming, in- 
cluding Jack- 
son’s Hole. 


BEAR AND LION HUNTING 
Idaho affords the best bear hunting in the U.S. 
and my parties for bear, lion and cats are taken 
there, having the advantage of hunting behind 
best pack of bear and lion dogs on thiscontinent. 

















The Broadbill Duck Call 





The accurate tone fools them all and has 
proven itself the real Call. Instructions with 
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Dept. F Zimmerman, Minn. 
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setting. This is not due to vision as is popu- 
larly supposed, but to different shoulder 
backing and a difference in grip. One man 
affords a stiff shoulder resistance and the 
barrel rises because the gun cannot come 
back, while another gives to recoil and the 
rifle has less jump or whip. It is seldom, 
too, that a rifle of high energy will shoot to 
the aim from more than one position, but 
will vary its center of impact with every 
change of position. For practical purposes, 
as in big-game shooting, the variation might 
not be enough to cause trouble, but in target 
shooting the sights would probably have to 
be changed with the position. 

It is to be noted that Ashley Haines says 
his .44 revolver shot very well when held with 
a loose grip. That is perfectly logical. The 
mild grip did not interfere with the natural 
jump of the gun, which was therefore uni- 
form, and the gun shot to the aim. If Mr. 
Haines wished to see what the gun will do 
while the bullet is traversing the bore all 
he has to do is to hold the butt of that gun 
jam up against a post and then shoot. If 
it shoots to the same aim as when held free, 
Ill begin studying ballistics over again. 


I remember my sharp-shooting days wh 
I shot a rifle with 34inch barrel, weighi 
17 pounds, 28-bore, 130-grain bullet, 
grains of powder. Even that gun jump 
and I found that in order to make this ju: 
uniform I did not dare to grip the arm, | 
simply rested it on my hands—not a fing: 
pressed to the extent of a pound if it cou 
be avoided. I used to watch the jump 
that big gun closely because the movem¢ 
was slow. Holding at 6 o’clock, if the ri! 
in its jump pased straight up across the c: 
ter of the bull I called a 3-inch shot, but 
in its rise it passed to the right or left of 
center, I could be fairly certain hat the bul. 
let would drift off in the direction taken by 
the jump. 

Wisdom resides in numbers; one man 
doesn’t know it all and what one doesn’: 
know maybe another does. Therefore, I hope 
our readers will come forward and give their 
views on the subject. Whether those views 
agree with mine or not doesn’t make a par. 
ticle of difference. I have always found that 
I could learn a good deal from the chap whe 
failed to agree with me, and much less from 
the one who did. 


> 





Gun Talks - 


No. 56 


Chauncey Thomas 


TOW then, we hand the beginner a single- 
shot 7 pistol, and right when he ex- 
pected a flaming .45, too. It is tough, I 
know, but so it is—if you would learn to 
shoot a six-shooter. So with a sigh and ill- 
concealed contempt he takes the .22 pistol— 
and misses. Somewhat startled, he tries 
again, and “can’t hit anything with a toy.” 
No? Now is the time for him to pick up the 
rifle again, and the grouchy instructor to seat 
himself beside the pupil with the .22 pistol, 
and perhaps beat the rifle now and then. 

And right here is the hardest point of 
learning a revolver. Some never get beyond 
this point, and some pass it without any 
trouble whatever. Still using both hands, 
barrel of pistol resting on the strap, elbows 
resting on a convenient box on either side, 
switch back and forth between pistol and 
rifle for days and even for weeks, if need be, 
till one group is as good as the other, and 
both groups are not over 2 inches at 20 
yards. 

When the beginner can do this he is about 
one-third of the way—over one of the three 
high hills—of six-gun work. With at least 
one kind of one-hand gun, from at least one 
position, he can make a good six-gun group. 
This is his six-gun base line. From here he 
starts to make six-gun groups from other po- 
sitions, with harder guns, at longer ranges, 
under harder conditions. Years hence, if he 
keeps at it, he can without thought slip a 
Peacemaker from its holster without the loss 
of a second or an inch, with cold hands, in 
an irregular wind, changing light, rainstorm 
or snowstorm, crouch down or lean sideways 
to shoot under a bush or a log, first shot up 
hill, next shot down hill—and hit something. 
His vision of “shooting like a flash” will have 
vanished these many years; he is seemingly 
slow, but very steady and sure, and if he hits 
something as large as his fist in two seconds 
from leather to report at 50 feet he is doing 
pretty well, very good indeed. Crack groups 
in a sheltered gallery with pee-wee loads is 
the second step—the second high hill—in 
six-gun work. That is just being able to call 
one’s shot with the six-gun offhand, the real 
beginning of real revolver shooting, for the 
revolver, like the rifle, is really a weapon, 
something to kill with and not merely to play 
with. Gallery work with a revolver, or pleas- 
ant day sheltered range work with the re- 
volver, is to actual six-gun work just what 


the foils are to the sword, what fencing is tc 
a saber chop and stab. Gallery work and 
fencing are pleasant, valuable pastimes, and 
lead to deadlier work, if wanted, but in 
themselves are only play, remember—not real 
revolver shooting, any more than is Schuet- 
zen shooting with a telescoped .22 rifle in a 
gallery actual rifle work, like facing a 
wounded grizzly or lion or charging an ele- 
phant. That is rifle work, or the wary, un- 
easy shot across the windy canon down hill, 
no man knoweth how far. That, too, is rifle 
work. So we class the gallery pastime with 
rifle and six-gun together, a pleasant play, 
but never real rifle or six-gun shooting. 

Now, our beginner actually can make a 
respectable group with his .22 pistol at 
twenty yards propped up in bed, so to speak, 
knees, strap and all. Now take away those 
elbow rests. That bothers him a little, but 
he soon learns to make the groups with the 
elbows free. “When he stands up on his 
hind legs and shoots like a man” later, as | 
think Harry Pope so neatly put it, he will 
not have any rests for his elbows, you know. 
So take away one thing at a time, but in 
the beginning give him every possible aid t: 
make a group, and call his pistol shots. 

Now, with the strap still in place, lift the 
pistol barrel off that strap rest and try for 
a group. If need be, replace the elbow rests. 
With first one gone, then the other gone, that 
is, free elbows and free barrel, but with the 
wrists resting on the strap, if need be, for 
the arms must not be completely free just 
yet awhile. The beginner will soon make a 
good group—always that 2-inch group, I 
shots, 20 yards. Now take off the strap and 
with free elbows hold the wrists or hands 
between the knees. When he makes the! 
same old pistol group thus, no artificial suy 
ports, note please, he can shoot at least on« 
six-gun from one position without artificia 
help. Meanwhile the head is back solic 
against the wall, for it is even more im 
portant to have the head still in revolve 
work than it is the arm still. In rifle wor! 
the stock holds the head still, remember, bu 
not so in six-gun work. 

He now leans forward, simply seated 0 
the ground, hands between knees, head free 
gun held equally by both hands, and hel 
gently. That is one of the main reasons wh) 
I start a beginner in six-gun on the .22 pisto 
—he does not try to choke it to death. Crusb 
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a revolver grip is fatal to six-gun ac- 
icy under any and all conditions. “Let 
jump,” I have often told them. “Con- 

sider the six-shooter, grip as an egg, and) 

andle it accordingly.” An empty, not an 
nbroken, egg shell will support all the pres- 

sure I ever put on any six-gun, from the .22- 

iliber, 10-inch, 1l-ounce Diamond Stevens 
ngle-shot pistol—a splendid and very ac- 

urate little weapon, by the way—to the .45 
olt with full black powder Rocky Moun- 
in load. A grip that will handle a 2-ton 
,utomobile will handle a 2-pound six-gun. 

We now come to the delicate point of 
shooting the six-gun with one hand. A man 
who cannot make a good group with both 
hands from rest cannot do it at all with one 
hand and no rest. If necessary go back to 
all the former helps, and gradually loosen 
he grip of the left hand from around the .22 
pistol. When you can thus, “all propped up 
m bed,” shoot the usual 2-inch, 10-shot, 20- 
yard group with one hand, then gradually 
eliminate one help after another, till you are 
seated again, head forward, free from all 
support, and shooting over right knee with 
yne hand. Your gallery work is now half 
lone. 

Along about the third day, or third week, 
1r third month, and always about the third 
year, everyone permanently gives up revolver 
shooting. Can’t shoot. Never can learn. 
Rotten targets. Now fish under the bed or 
slsewhere and rake out your first targets. 
“Did I make that?” And he starts in all 
ver again. So always keep your targets, and 
ilways date and otherwise mark them. No 
ise thinking “I'll remember that target.” 
You won’t. So better mark it then and 
there. Also the date—that to the beginner 
is more important than any “score.” Forget 
scores. 

Meanwhile we have not even tried to hit 
the bull’s-eye, remember. With some begin- 
ners I have deliberately changed their sights 
now and then right before them, to keep 
them “grouping” regardless of hitting the 
bull. Just a plain round black spot on 
white paper is the best to learn with—forget 
ringed targets till later. The bane of the 
beginner is “to hit something”—so I make it 
i rule in the beginning that he is never to 
hit the bull’s-eye. Just make groups on the 
plain white paper like piano exercises. My 
reason for this is deep seated. Did you ever 
notice that if you call shots for even the 
vest rifleman that he cannot make as good 
i group as when he shoots it “blind,” so to 
speak? The subconscious mind must not 
know, hence must not attempt to hold a little 
iigher or a little lower next shot. So if 
he shooter does not know where he is hit- 

ig he holds his best, both consciously and 

ibconsciously, at 6 o’clock and makes a 
etter group. It is time enough to get on the 
ull when the beginner arrives at the stage 

f sighting in. 

If the beginner, with either rifle or six- 

un, tries to group in the bull he will un- 

nsciously develop the nearly fatal habit of 
holding off” to get a shot in the black. 
hat is, if the shot just fired was low and 
illed as all right, then everyone is more 
han tempted to hold just a wee bit higher 
ext shot. That is all right for the expert 
hot, of course, with either rifle or six-gun, 
ying to get his shots all in the black—and, 
| course, a necessary way to do to overcome 
hange of light, temperature, etc.—but for 
ie beginner to practice it is like a baby 

iking to cigars before he chews. When a 
eginner at this stage develops the mania to 

reak bottles he won’t go much farther in 
earning to shoot a six-gun. He can now 
hoot with one hand, resting hand on his 
nee. 

_Now stand up. Lean body against any- 

hing you wish. Rest elbows same as before, 
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DEAD SHOT 


Smokeless 


A shotgun powder 
of superior quality, 
that is scientifically 
compounded in 
modern ways to 
produce high veloc- 
ity and remarkable 
penetration and at 
the same time giv- 
ing uniform results. 
For the heavier 
loads generally used 
during the severe 
weather You, Mr. 
Sportsman, should 
take advantage of 
the merits found in 


DEAD SHOT 


The stability of this well known 
powder is guaranteed. 


High Velocity 
Accuracy Dependability 


Write us for Booklet 


AmericanPowder Mills 


Boston Chicago 
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A tobacco that 
never changes, 
deposes Mr. Bruce 


Mr. Bruce doesn’t know of the eternal 
vigilance that its makers exercise to keep 
“good old Edgeworth” unchanged in quality. 
But it is our conviction that a man buys the 
next tin of Edgeworth because he liked the 
one before it. 


Therefore, it is up to us to see that he gets 
what he is trying to buy—“more of the same.” 


And Mr. Bruce is well qualified to testify 
on this point. He tells us that he averages 
better than half a tin a day, and he has been 
smoking Edgeworth for eight years. 


Let’s see—that’s something like 1461 tins 
for Mr. Bruce, according to our office calcu- 
lator. But Mr. Bruce’s own letter will be 
more interesting than our comments. Here 
it is: 

Savannah, Ga., 
March 14, 1924. 


Messrs. Larus and Bro. Co. 
Richmond, Va. 


Gentlemen: 


I have been using Edgeworth since 1916 
and think it is the best pipe tobacco on 
the market. The flavor and aroma is dis- 
tinctive; the quality, being the very best, 
never changes; and as I have smoked 
nearly every brand of pipe tobacco made, 
I have never found its equal. 


My pipe is in my mouth nearly every 
hour of the day, and I smoke continually, 
using a can in less than two days, but 
have never felt any bad effects from Edge- 
worth. 


I have the best smoking combination 
there is—a can of Edgeworth and a BBB 
curve stem—and these two friends, hav- 
ing been with me for eight years, are go- 
ing to be with me as long as I live. 


Wishing you and 
Edgeworth the best of 
success, I remain, 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) F.K. Bruce, 

705 East 39th St. 








Let us send you free 
samples of Edgeworth 
so that you may put it 
to the pipe test. 


Write your name 
and address to 
Larus & Brother 
Company, 39 South 
21st Street, Rich- 
mond, Va. 


Edgeworth is 


sold in various 
sizes to suit the 
needs and means 
of all purchasers. Both Edgeworth Plug 
Slice and Ready-Rubbed are packed in 


small, pocket-size packages, in handsome hu- 
midors holding a pound, and also in several 
handy in-between sizes. 


We have a special week-end-size can for 
35c that is just the thing for outdoor men 
who love their pipes. 


We'll be grateful for the name and address 
of vour tobacco dealer, too, if you care to 
add them. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Ready-Rubbed for the same price 
you would pay the jobber. 
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if you wish to. Men vary so much from now 
on that it is hard to lay down any fast rule. 
Use two hands if you wish. If need be, do 
all over again what you did seated, only your 
body is now resting on your feet instead of 
on your hip pockets. 

So by easy stages we come to the one- 
hand, offhand position, and making mighty 
good groups at that, please notice. 

Now sight the gun in, and try to keep 
them in the 4-inch—not 2-inch any longer— 
bull’s-eye at 20 yards. When you can keep 
10 shots in a 4inch circle at 20 yards you 
are a good—no, not six-shooter—but just 
play-pistol gallery shot. 

Now, don’t sell your good old .22 10-inch 
You'll want it back many a time later, and 
don’t try to learn six-gun shooting on the 
cheap, remember. Keep that gun., It has 
paid for itself many times over in the am- 
munition it has saved you. Just figure up 
the difference between .22 long range and, 
say, .38 Special cartridges, and not less than 
5,000 of aforesaid cartridges. Expect to get 
this far with less than 5,000 shots? Then 
don’t begin at all. If you have but $100 
to put into six-shooter skill better buy an 
automobile with that $100. You know about 
what kind of automobile you can get for 
$100. And that is about as much six-gun 
skill as you can get with $100. Every ex- 
pert six-gun man has a Pierce-Arrow buried 
in his right hand. Don’t forget that. You 
can be a Ford shot, of course (most men 
are), but even that amount of six-gun skill 
will cost you just what a good Ford costs. 
It will probably take a year to get this far. 


‘¢Sighting-{n” 


esmee 


How long did it take you to learn to dri 
60 miles an hour, or over a mountain road i» 
the dark? And what did this skill cost you 
Think it is easier to learn the six-gun than 
the automobile? Try both and see. 

Now buy a .38 Special target revolver. 
Buy a good one. No pawnshop article unless 
you know the pawnbroker and know a six 
gun when you see it. I know several pawn- 
brokers who are as honest and as square as 
any national banker in America, and I know 
some who are not. Also, pawnshop keepers 
know nothing about guns, except that they 
“work,” look all right, and sell well. That 
is all they are supposed to know about guns. 
So get a good six-gun man to select it for 
you, even from a regular gun store. About 
half the brand new revolvers and pistols need 
serious attention from a good gunsmith, and 
only about one gunsmith in ten knows any- 
thing about a revolver. Most of them center 
on shotguns, with rifles as a side line and 
revolvers as a necessary evil. No man can 
be expected to “fix” what he himself does 
not sabe—suppose a piano tuner was deaf? 
Same thing with six-guns. Skilled six-gun 
men are rarest of firearm experts, either 
shooting or adjusting them. Six-gun men 
are to shotgun and rifle men about what 
fliers are to auto drivers and teamsters—not 
so many of them—harder and costlier to 
learn, hence fewer are expert with six-gun 
than with any other firearm. 

The only difference between the Colt and 
the Smith & Wesson target revolvers is in 
the size and shape of your own hand. Nei- 
ther one is better than the other. 





for Hunting 


J. R. Bevis, Ph. D. 


N RECENT years the super-velocity bullet 

has been advocated for its low trajectory. 
In some instances a low trajectory is desir- 
able, in others immaterial and in some un- 
desirable. 

Referring to missing deer, very few misses 
may be attributed to high trajectory. Possibly 
90 per cent of the deer are shot at under 75 
yards, a few between 75 and 100 yards and 
a rare at 200 yards. I cannot recall having 
seen a deer over 150 yards. C. F. Hedges 
of Miles City, Mont., informed me that in 
the Bad Lands he has occasionally seen deer 
200 yards. I have killed but one deer at or 
near 100 yards; most under 60 yards; some 
even 30 feet. Once while hunting in the 
snowy mountains I ran onto a deer so close 
that I could not raise my gun without back- 
ing away or hitting the deer’s head. But 
even at the apparently close distances at 
which deer are seen and shot there are many 
misses. I have missed them myself at less 
than 60 feet, a broadside shot, and I have 
seen hunters who do not know how many 
deer they have killed, and who miss at the 
very same distance. 

Excepting those who get “buck ague” and 
those who do not understand a rifle and rifle 
shooting, misses may be attributed (1) to 
haste with its concommitant errors, (2) to 
incorrect conception of distance and (3) to 
the physical condition of the hunter due to 
climbing. 


However, in deer hunting the third factor 
is of the least consequence. 

To haste may be attributed those misses 
due to “shooting over,” either not getting 
sights aligned properly with themselves or 
with the game. In the open rear sight one 
is liable to take a very coarse alignment or 
he may hold the front sight over the deer, 
or both; in either of the three cases he is 
likely to score a miss. If that tendency 
could be overcome the hunter would be 
many per cent more successful. And if the 
distance factor could be eliminated in addi- 
tion, the hunter’s efficiency would soar around 
95 or 100 per cent. 

Speaking of the incorrect conception of 
distance, in 1904 I employed a guide to hunt 
the territory northeast of Yellowstone Park. 

He located a handsome buck and advised 
me to elevate sights to 600 yards. I did so 
hurriedly and scored eight misses. The buck 
trotted off in disgust. I lowered my sights 
to normal and the first shot hit a stone the 
size of a double fist where the buck was 
standing. We stepped the distance, 142 
steps (600 yards?). This is the greatest 
distance at which I have seen deer. 

Many times I have missed deer by shoot- 
ing over—due to haste or excitement or both 
—and I have also misjudged distance. So, 
knowing that deer are killed within the lim- 
itations at noted heretofore, I have sighted 
my rifle to eliminate both the overshooting 
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the distance factors, with the result that 


s are rare. 
fer herewith my solution of the prob- 


ssume the vital zone of the deer to be 12 
inches (vertically); that he is somewhere 
within the distance of which 99 per cent of 
deer are killed—150 yards; that you have 
any rifle, say the .38-40 Winchester high- 
elocity or .44-40 (my preference for deer). 
The height of the 200-yard trajectory of 
either the above cartridges at 100 yards is 9 
inches; at 60 yards it is a little over 5 inches. 
Sicht-in rifle, shooting above cartridges, for 
200 yards flat. Hold just beneath (so you 
can see light) the deer’s belly at all dis- 
tances up to, say, 175 yards and the bullet 
will score a hit. Of course, if the deer is 
only 10 or 20 yards away you should not hold 
under. 

The height of 200-yard trajectory of the 
35 Remington, the .30-30, the .33, etc., at 
100 yards, is approximately 6 inches; there- 
fore, to raise the bullet at the proper height 
it 100 yards, sight-in rifle to shoot high, 6 
inches at 200 yards; then at 100 yards the 
bullet will rise 6 inches plus 3 inches, or 9 
inches, which will hit the deer about 8 inches 
above belly line. 

Figs. 1 and 2 will illustrate. Fig. 1 rep- 
resents trajectory of .38-40 or .44-40. C D 
represents the belly line of deer at any dis- 
tance, and E F the top line of deer; A B the 
line of sight. It will be noted that wherever 
the deer is up to 175 yards the bullet will hit. 

If you make it a rule to hold just below 
the belly line C D as A B you will automat- 
ically lessen your haste, avoid shooting over 
(distance being eliminated) and score a 
sure hit. 

Fig. 2, the trajectory of the .30-30, .35 
Remington, .33 Winchester with same nota- 
tions. It will be noted that at 200 yards you 
will hit center. 

If you have other rifles than those men- 
tioned, sight-in in a similar manner—but 
refer to page 180, “Practical Exterior Bal- 
listics’” (Bevis and Donovan, Outdoor Life) 
for correct data. 

If you desire information for your specific 
rifle drop me a line, enclosing postage and 
a $1,000 (?) bill. 

After having sighted-in rifle, test out same 
it a plank 12 inches wide and 4 feet long 
at the various distances, holding just under 
the plank, and you will be wonderfully sur- 
prised at your accuracy and rapidity. 

\ very good way in which to sight-in your 
rifle, if velocity of bullet is 2,300 foot-sec- 
onds or less, is as follows: Place the plank 
horizontally at 100 yards; hold just beneath 
and elevate rear sight until the bullet strikes 
plank 8 inches above bottom edge. 


The Other Side 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Kindly accept this 
missive in the same spirit as one would 
eet the friendly buzz of a mosquito, for 
i know such sources of mental irritation 
inot be entirely banished from the daily 
ils of men. It is anti-pistol argument, 
stly; that is, I do not mean to debate upon 
good or bad points of the proposed anti- 
law. I merely wish to advance my own 
vs upon the subject. 
first became interested in this discussion 
n reading a short article written by 
mas Irvine of California. The above- 
ed gentleman offered a plan which he 
ight, and had good reasons to know, 
ild be more effective against holdups than 
anti-pistol law which could be written 
the satute books—manila rope, in good- 
juantity. I knew Tom Irvine in Montana 
z before guns shot smokeless powder and 
1 began powdering their faces and wear- 
corsets. 
‘id Tom’s judgment is perfectly sound 
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You Can Bet the Limit on a 
Remington Rifle 


Remington Hi-Speed Cartridges, the 
fastest long-range mushrooming car- 
tridge made. Recommended for fast 
moving game and open shooting 











Remington Express Cartridges, mor: 
speed put to the heaviest mushroom 
ing bullets. Especially recommende: 
for moose, grizzly and other lary 
game. 


ND men doevery day. Put a Model 8 Auto- 
loading Remington in the hands of a 
sportsman and he knows he’s ready —ready for 
anything from moose down to a pack of 
timber wolves. 

He has the power he needs, and the range. 
He has five quick shots without reloading — 
sure, Clean, fast action. 

The Model 8 wasn’t made yesterday, nor 
the day before. It took 108 years’ development 
in the art of rifle making to bring a rifle to the 
high plane of mechanical precision and quality 
shown in the Model 8 today. 

. And most gratifying to Remington are the 
letters we get in right along from exacting 
sportsmen telling us how the Model 8 and 
Remington Ammunition stood by them in an 
emergency. 

Chambered for .25 Rem., .30 Rem., 32 Rem. 
and .35 Rem. Cartridges. 


Remington Arms Company, Inc., New York City 
Established 1816 


Remington, 
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CANADIAN GEESE 


Photo by Keystone) 


The ‘‘Old Reliable’’ 


ARKER 
UN 


When you answer the call of 
the great gray goose, be sure 
your gun is a Parker. Its long- 
range killing power and never- 
failing accuracy help you to 
make the most of your skill; 
while the nicety of balance and 
weight distribution make even 
a heavy 10-gauge surprisingly 
easy to handle. 


The Parker Top Lever Spring 


A strong spiral spring set snugly 
in a housing assures positive lever 
action always. 


Examine a Parker at your dealer’s, 
or let us send you the Parker Booklet. 


PARKER BROS. «Master Gun Makers 
34 Cherry St., Meriden, Conn., U.S.A. 


Pacific Coast Agent: 
A.W. du Bray, Box 102,San Francisco 





Send 25¢ to Outdoor Life for Radio Broad- 
casting Map listing all the big stations 
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and reliable; however, he overloooked one 
vital point. Who is going to do the hang- 
ing of all these holdups? It takes real men 
for that. Fifty years back there were plenty, 
but not these days. Oh, there are some, it is 
true, but the white-livered ones are sadly in 
the majority. So, in my opinion, they will 
surely pass some law which will prohibit the 
citizen from owning a pistol. 

Upon careful consideration it is simply 
astonishing to note into what a state of acute 
feeble-mindedness the citizenry of the coun- 
try has fallen. No thought is apparently 
given to the absolute, proved inefficiency of 
present-day police. The biggest per cent of 
policemen would fail to score a hit 99 times 
out of 100 with a pot-shot at a flock of barns 
30 feet away. I sincerely believe them to be 
thoroly rotten as marksmen. Also there are 
some points which, being slightly in their 
favor, do not in my opinion excuse them 
whatever, namely: There is considerable 
difference in shooting at a nicely arranged 
paper target and a running, dodging, fast- 
shooting bandit. This, coupled with a nat- 
ural reluctance on the part of most men to 
fire upon one of their own kind, is all that 
can be said in defense of the flat-footed gen- 
try. Also, they are, for the most part, the 
next thing to being completely blind. A 
crook might play poker with a policeman all 
night and then go out the next day and stick 
him up on his beat, and the chances are 
about one in a hundred that the cop would 
remember his face. 

I believe they will pass the anti-gun law 
before very long. They feel they are help- 
less and in an effort to cover up the defects 
in the rotten law enforcement machinery they 
will take away some more of the playthings 
of the innocent bystanders, things which are 
theirs by heritage. Yes, the anti-pistol’ law 
will go into effect. My heartfelt sympathy 
goes out to all lovers of the, to me, fine art 
of pistol shooting. I believe they will pass 
the law for this reason: Everything seems 
to endure a lesser or longer period of exist- 
ence here on this earth, then passes onward, 
and I believe we are now beginning to wit- 
ness the first painful twinges of a malign at- 
tack upon a life-long friend, the beloved pis- 
tol. I believe it is dying, passing onward to 
take a place beside the bludgeon, the stone 
ax and the cross-bow. The master of cere- 
monies wants something more effective. The 
invention of Colonel Colt did very well, and 
is still doing good execution, in stemming 
the tide of increasing population here below, 
but the crowd is steadily gaining and chang- 
ing as individuals. While they increase in 
numbers they seem to gain in lack of en- 
ergy and physical courage. They want some- 
thing less bothersome than a .45 Colt. Per- 
haps a mixture of some kind that could be 
sent by wireless which would probably 
smother a whole regiment at one crack, pref- 
erably while they slept. 

Just as soon as they get their anti-pistol 
law going the holdup man will begin to 
spring something new in the line of weapons 
which will make them wish they had held on 
to the good old smoke-wagon. The pedes- 
trian will be suddenly, and more frequently, 
accosted by the masked highwayman, an in- 
strument which slightly resembles a pistol 
will be thrust in his face with the well- 
known command of “Stick ’em up.” The 
“victim” will think that because the police 
have searched his home and taken away his 
pistol, everyone. including the footpad, must 
be disarmed. He attempts to grapple with 
the robber; there is a slight click and a 
whirr from the robber’s weapon. The vic- 
tim falls dead. The police surgeon, upon ex- 
amining the corpse, finds that death was 
caused by a bullet-like missile which has 
passed completely thru the body, leaving a 
peculiar diamond-shaped hole. No report 


. 
“Os mee 


came from the bandit’s weapon. Persons 
across the street but a few yards away were 
unaware that anything out of the ordinsn 
was transpiring. Result, no trace of the por. 
petrator of the deed. It might have beer 2 
man, or a woman, black, white, yellow 
red, or six men. Watch the police and listen 
to what a certain man in New York City, 2 
Mr. Copeland, has to say. 

You will no doubt perceive that the date 
on this letter is June 6. I began writing i: 
upon that date. The first page was written 
and four lines on the second page on tha: 
date. I was forced by circumstance to dis. 
continue writing until today, the 17th. Dur. 
ing the interval which elapsed between the 
start and finish of this letter a train robbery 
was perpetrated in the vicinity of Chicago 
which netted the robbers, according to the 
press accounts, in the neighborhood of $1, 
500,000. It can be noted at first thought 
that firearms played only a minor part in 
the execution of the plans of the bandits 
Had the outlaws been unable to readily se 
cure firearms, then it would have been a 
simple matter for them to have left the mai) 
clerks imprisoned in the gas-filled cars an. 
other minute. Result, less bother for the 
robbers; no danger of a super-courageous 
messenger suddenly throwing a blazing .45 
upon the ranks of the bandits, with a chance 
of a dead chieftain and possibly several 
others. 

The robbery of that train differs only in 
detail from what I would have written should 
I have been able to continue this letter on 
the day it was started. There will be more 
robberies of this description. We will no 
doubt soon enter what might be called the 
“gas era.” As the fatalistic coal miner 
kisses his wife good-by before being lowered 
into the earth’s bowels for his day's work, 
so will the pale-faced bank clerk force his 
quaking knees to carry him to the 8:30 train 
each morning. Also, after the first few bank 
robberies where gas has been the offensive 
weapon, the vicinity of banking institution 
will no doubt be about as popular as the 
immediate locality of a pest house. The 
robbers must have provision against a safe 
get-away. More poison gas, out upon the 
street, smoke bombs, stampedes, women and 
children trampled, policemen run over, 6v 
erybody knocked down but the robbers. Re- 
sult, another mystery. Where did they get 
the gas bombs? We will have to draft a law 
to prohibit the sale of chemicals. Yes, that’s 
the thing to do. Then the good old U. S. A. 
will be a banditless country. Wonderful! 
What a relief! Ah, oh, Ahem! 

If you read this letter clear thru you will 
no doubt be tired, but there is one consola- 
tion, there will be no second one from this 
source. Listen! This will be an unwelcome 
letter, no doubt, when you view the signs 
ture at the bottom of the last page. You 
may get so hot under the collar that you wil! 
do the latest shimmy. I know how you feel. 
but you see I am human. If, when you ¢ 
out to a prairie dog town to try out some ne\ 
means of poisoning them in their holes, o: 
of the varmints should stick up his hea 
from a hole and offer a suggestion, you 
would be interested only in that the d: 
was able to talk your own language; aft 
the novelty of that wore off you’d probal 
say, “Get back down in your hole now. W° 
know how to run this thing without any + 
vice from you critters.” I am in much t! 
position of the dog, only not quite. Y: 
fellows are right about the gun law. — 
speak from the other side of the fence. Ta! 
it or leave it; it is all the same to me. Mo 
pistols instead of less, and those in t! 
right place, and the bandit would be forc: 
into oblivion. That is my opinion. A band 
as a rule, doesn’t work for wages. If a m: 
doesn’t work he must have an income. 
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{ where that income was acquired would 
, simple matter. All men must work or | 
o jail. That’s what police should be for, 
prevent robberies. An effective police 
» is acquired by having each hard-work- 
citizen carry a pistol, if he wants to. 
n a bandit, and have been for a long, 

» time; and, also, I am about as good a 

n as the ordinary run of them, first, last 

| all the time. I think I'll keep my gun, 
aw or no law, but I hate to see some of the 

od fellows lose the enjoyment of theirs. 
Such laws as are in fashion nowadays would 
make anybody lose respect for them. The 
worst thieves are the officers of the law. I be- 
lieve it has reached the stage where the fast- 
est thief survives the scramble. I will close 
this letter. 

If you are a Sherlock Holmes you can 
trace this letter; then you’d be surprised. 
If you can’t do it, then take it to Rinker; 
he will detect everything. Ha, ha! Oh, that 
makes me laugh. I am sorry, but I will 
have to omit my correct John Henry from 
the bottom of the last page. 


I have noted in your publication a state- | 


ment to the effect that anonymous letters 
would be disposed of by a short and speedy 


method. Well, I didn’t expect that this one | 
would be sent to the Smithsonian Institution | 


and there preserved and dissected for the 


benefit of posterity or anything of that sort; | 


[ just wanted to let you know what it looked 
like from my side of the grandstand, and 
also I believe that I can see some things a 
little plainer than the average onlooker, be- 
cause, you see, I am not in the grandstand 
all the time. Sometimes I occupy a posi- 
tion among the players. Perhaps you your- 
self have seen some of my best efforts. Who 
knows? I am taking no pains to find out. 
I say as my opinion of the proposed anti- 
pistol law, that it will be the greatest of 
boons to the professional robber with a gun. 
That it will add incentive to the inventive 
brain in fashioning speedier and less cum- 
bersome weapons of offense. I infer, you 
will note, that firearms are cumbersome. In 
“pulling a stunt” in a large city the robber 
is hard put to dispose of his gun and ammu- 
nition quickly afterwards. A freshly fired 
gun is generally regarded as very conclusive 
evidence, and must be gotten rid of. A gas 
bomb automatically settles that question. 
\lso, there will be big money in “gun run- 
ning,” the same as there is in “rum run- 
ning.” We will have guns for a while yet, 
in spite of all that Mr. Copeland can do to 
prevent it. When I am dead all such things 
vill have ceased to bother me, and when I 
have né gan then I will be dead. When they 
ome around-and take away your pet target 
It, then maybe I'll come around and stake 
1 to another one. RicHarp RHOE. 
99 Any Street, Somewhere, U. S. A. 





Alien Gun Laws 


Editor Outdoor Life:—From my viewpoint 
s alien firearms law does not seem a bit 
st. Suppose other countries such as Can- 
1 and Mexico, where there are many 
nerican residents, were to reciprocate. 
here has been a law passed recently here 
Brazil prohibiting aliens from fishing in 
t water out of a boat. It is all right to 
1 from the banks. This law was directed 
inst the Japanese professional fishermen 
‘0 were crowding the natives out. That 
v has deprived me of a week of sea fishing 
h year. If they were to deprive me of 
oting as well and force me to become a 
izilian citizen I would be a mighty poor 
e, altho I have been ten years in the coun- 
think I am more good to them as an 
nericantrizen than I would be as a Bra- 
ian, '"C. A. Haven. 
Brazil. ; 
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+ cAutomatic Pistol 


caliber .22, target model, the aA , 
trapper claims has no equal “Quick Dispatch” is the old 

in the world. With him it is a trapper’s motto 

matter of business. With you 
it may be target shooting for Cott aes Pistol, 
the fun of it. In either case | {7st model, capacity of 
you won’t find a more beauti- 


tridge .22 long rifle; length 
fully made or perfect perform- over all 10/2 inches 
ing pistol. 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 
Hartford, Conn. 













Pacific Coast 

) Representative 

Phil. B. Bekeart Co. 
717 Market St. 

San Francisco 
California 





No. 1 of a Colt Series 
Designed for Outdoor Men 






Send for illustrated Bralogue 














Guaranteed Live Action 











AL O62. 29 | 

JOSTAM, on tt FLINCH” RECOIL PAD || you 
T RED RUBBER CUS 

Used by the wae oi. in the world. ari ,a les take up 

the recoil and eliminate the upward whip of the muzzle 

Sent postpaid for $3.25. Ask your dealer. Send for Circular. write us. 

JOSTAM MFG. CO. 5252 BROADWAY CHICAGO, ILL. 







Decoys long distance, all wood, glass eyes, full view body, 
oil painted, fold small, live action. As i your dealer or 
$10.50 doz. 

THE ROSE FOLDING DECOY 

4432 N. Campbell Ave. Dept. C CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

















THE CARBIDE 


NT SEARCH 


LL! ug SAFE POWERFUL DENA ce 


HUNTERS HEAD LIGHT 
A Spot Light Worn on the Head 


The original; on the market 25 years. Shines 300 to 600 feet; will not 
blow out; leaves both hands free, and costs less than one cent an hour to operate 
Double lens interchangeable from wide spread light to narrow beam, or can be darkened 
instantly. Note the hinged Bull's Eye Lens and Darkening Door. Reflector 3! inches, 
made of nickel silver. pa om head strap fits any hat or cap; no special cap necessary 
peargge automatic; hooks over any belt, pocket or top of trousers. Gas hose, non-kinkable, worn under the 
coat. Sold by Sporting Goods and aioe dealers; $8.50 for single- lens type, or $9.75 for double-lens Bull's 
Eye type shown here. You can order direct; we pay postage, also ship C. O. D. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. Refuse substitutes. Ask for the “* Brilliant Search Light.” 


Free Catalog with Wonderful Testimonials Sent on Request 


BRILLIANT SEARCH LIGHT MFG. CO. °° “ics.teacters St Chicago, Ill. 
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You Can Depend On 


MARBLES 


Rifle Sights 


The selection of a gun sight is of as 
great importance as the selection of 
a gun. For quality and accuracy there 
is none better than Marble’s Sights. 


In the Marble 
range you will 
find a sight for 
every need. 






Marble’s 
Flexible 
Rear Sight 


Does not lock up 
but is held up by 
a double - acting 
spring. Sight yields when struck and auto- 
matically flies back into position. Can’t be 
injured by shocks or blows. Always ready 
for accurate shooting. Suits all American 
rifles. Furnished with two discs with differ- 
ent apertures. Be careful to state make, 
model and caliber, and whether or not rifle 
has pistol grip stock.{$4.00. 


Sheard Sights 


Guaranteed to show up 
well in the darkest timber, 
under any circumstances 
and will not “‘blur’’. Will 
show same color on differ- 
ent colored objects. Made 
for nearly all sporting and 
military rifles, carbines, 
target pistols and revolv- 
ers. When ordering, send old front sight as 
sample. With medium bead, each, $1.50. 


i <a. Fy 


Marble’s Standard Sights 


The lustrous convex surface of the Pope’s 
Island Gold Bead instantly reflects the 
faintest ray of light. Adds precious moments 
in the early dawn or evening twilight — the 
most favorable time for getting shots at big 
game. Made for all American rifles. Ivory 
or gold bead, 1-16, 3-32 and 1% in. $1.00 each. 


Adjustable Leaf Sight 
The leaf is held firmly in position by the 
spring of the long flat part, when either up 


or down, and can be instantly putin either 
position. $1.25 each. 














If your dealer can’t supply you, we will 
fillyour order direct. Send for 1924 catalog 


Marble Arms & Mfg. Co. 
571 Delta Avenue - Gladstone, Michigan 
683 
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Concerning All-Around Revolvers 
Ashley A. Haines 


EVERAL weeks ago I received a letter 

from an esteemed correspondent and 
friend, also gun crank, in which, among 
other things, he asked if I did not consider 
the .38 Special Colts and Smith & Wessons 
about the most useless of all the revolvers, 
considering, as he intimated, the .32-20- 
caliber was a better killer, fully as accurate 
and gave a flatter trajectory. In my answer 
I do not now remember exactly what I wrote, 
but the way I size the situation up now, after 
plenty of time to consider the question from 
all points, is somewhat as follows: As the 
two cartridges are loaded by the factories, 
I believe the .32-20 may have greater killing 
power than the .38 Special, as the .32-20, 
even with black powder and its flat-point 
115-grain soft lead bullet has been noted as 
a good killer ever since it was brought out 
for the ’73 Model Winchester rifle back in 
75, I believe, to the present time. With 
some of the smokeless loads with their flat- 
point, lead or soft-point, metal-patched bul- 
lets, still greater killing power may be shown, 
while, if they can be safely used, and some 
claim that they can, and satisfactory ac- 
curacy obtained, still greater killing power 
will be found if using the high-velocity car- 
tridges. I have used none of them and do 
not expect to in revolvers, but am for the 
moment supposing they are both safe and 
accurate, as have written me. But 
despite this fact, I am not any too anxious 
to try them in a revolver. Still, if safe and 
accurate, they surely would exceed the .38 
Special, as usually loaded, in killing results. 
But this is a condition that need not always 
continue, as the .38 Special, if loaded with 
a lighter bullet, flat-pointed and speeded up 
as high as safety would permit and still sat- 
isfactory accuracy result, could be made a 
considerably better killer than the .32-20. 


some 


Years ago I thought I wanted nothing 
lighter than the 158-grain bullet for the 


.38 Special, and with it, and a special flat- 
point bullet weighing 160 grains, | shot the 
various Colt and Smith & Wesson revolvers 
a great deal, using, as a rule, 3.6 grains 
Bull’s-eye powder. These and several other 
loads gave good accuracy, penetration, and 
probably were as good at long range as any 
of the full charge loads regularly used in 
the .38 Special revolvers. 

But I believe with a properly designed 
flat-pointed bullet-of about 140 grains weight 


the .38 Special cartridge can be loaded to’ 


give better killing results than anything reg- 
ularly offered for it today; if this is right, 
it will be a better revolver cartridge than the 
.32-20, tho there are but few who admire this 
last cartridge more than I do. I have used 
it a great deal in various rifles and revolvers 
and believe I have a fairly good idea of its 
desirable points as well as of its few unde- 
sirable ones. In a rifle, with the ordinary 
and heavier loads, it is just a bit too big 
for small game, such as grouse when shot 
thru the body, but does finely for such small 
game, and in a pinch will kill bigger game 
at moderate ranges. But it is not advocated 
by me as a big-game cartridge, tho I'd wel- 
come a good chance ‘at deer with it at any 
time with nothing better at hand. But the 
32-20 in a revolver: It has just one bad 
feature, and tho the .38-40 and .44-40-cali- 
bers are similarly afflicted, to a greater ex- 
tent, my remarks now refer to the .32-20 
only. It is not as good a cartridge to reload 
for use in revolvers, for, no matter how care- 
fully you reload, there will be times when 
you will find the reloaded shells extracting 
with at least slight difficulty. This refers to 


side-swing revolvers where all six shells ha 
to be extracted at once. In the single action 
Colt where one shell is poked out at a time 
no trouble worth mentioning is encountered, 
but the .32-20 is not a caliber many of is 
care for any more on a .45 frame, but very 
much prefer a side-swing revolver for the 
same cartridge on a smaller frame, even if 
we have to take the sometimes undesired 
double-action feature with it. 

In the .32-20 cartridge when used in re. 
volvers, I have secured better results with 
Du Pont No. 80 powder than with any of the 
dense revolver powders. In the shorter shells, 
like the .38 Special, .38 Smith & Wesson 
(ordinary) and the .32 long, no one needs 
better powders than Hercules Bull’s-eye or Du 
Pont No. 5. But Du Pont No. 80 works well 
in the .38 Special; in fact, it seems to an- 
swer for many purposes in rifle and revolver 
sizes. One of the big loads the Du Pont 
Company has tried out in the .38 Special 
with this powder gives a velocity of 1,122 
feet per second with the 158-grain bullet. 
Now, if that same bullet was not harder 
than, say, 1 to 20 tin and lead and said bul- 
let had a flat point, it would surely prove a 
great killer. A load they have tested in the 
.32-20 gives a velocity of 1,133 feet per sec- 
ond, using the 80-grain Remington Hi-Speed 
metal-patched bullet. And these loads did 
not exceed the pressure limits for the guns 
in which they were used. Such high velocity 
loads may be more powerful than many 
would desire, as, in the .38 Special load, 
the recoil would undoubtedly be rather se- 
vere for many, but by using a lighter flat- 
point bullet in the .38 Special equal velocity 
could be obtained with less recoil and still 
offer a superior cartridge from the killing 
standpoint. Some time I shall try this out. 

I hope I am not making myself misunder- 
stood by advocating lighter bullets than 
standard for the .38 Special cartridge. The 
standard weight bullet for this cartridge is 
not nearly so heavy by comparison as some 
of the big-caliber revolver cartridges such as 
the .44 Russian and .455 British. The Rus- 
sian has always held its own anywhere at the 
target, but it, like the .455, was simply not 
in it when it came to long range work at un- 
known distances where flatter shooting car- 
tridges like the .44-40, .38-40 and .32-20-cali- 
bers have always proved much better, as hits 
on game or target when they were used were 
much more certain. I believe the suggested 
145-grain flat-pointed .38 Special bullet can 
be made to give higher velocities than stand- 
ard, equal accuracy and sufficient penetra 
tion, while the trajectory would be flatter, 
recoil not greater—probably less—and a bet- 
ter killing cartridge produced. 

I have heard quite a number of complaints 
concerning metal-patched bullets shedding 
their patches in revolver barrels, but never 
having experienced any of this trouble my- 
self hardly know what to believe concerning 
the matter. In fact, a friend has written m¢ 
that one firm has altered the boring and 
chambering of one of their revolvers (.32-20 
especially calculated to lessen the difficulty; 
also, so he writes, they have left a muc! 
greater space between barrel and cylinde 
than in the same arm as formerly made 
Now, I should like to ask the revolver shoote: 
what he knows about all this. I have sho 
smokeless factory cartridges with soft-poin! 
metal-patched bullets in the .32-20, .38-4 
and .44-40 calibers, and this includes car 
tridges of Winchester, Remington, Peters 
Western and Dominion makes, and “nary” 
shed patch yet. What strikes me as strang 
about the whole proposition is this: Hoy 
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it happen? In the soft-point, metal- 
oatched bullet, the patch covers the base of 
bullet and extends well forward toward 
the point. How can the core of this bullet 
be blown out the barrel without the patch 
keeping it company? In the full metal- 
natched bullet (have used a few of them and 
had no trouble) the lead core is entirely 
vered with patch except a part of the base. 
How is that core to be driven out the barrel 
and leave the patch behind? I am not de- 
fending the metal patch; I prefer the cast 
bullet where it answers, as well as I like to 
make my own bullets, and have cheaper 
shooting, provided I get results I am after, 
but just the same I am interested in metal- 
patched bullets used in revolvers, as it may 
be proven some day that in order to get the 
very highest velocity and greatest accuracy 
they may be necessary. I believe a great 
many are not now worried about their bar- 
rels wearing out from their use in either 
rifles or revolvers, as was true years ago, when 
if anything went wrong with a barrel’s in- 
terior it was charged up to metal-patch wear. 
Most of the trouble of this nature is now 
laid to powder used, primer salts, etc., or 
anything but meta!-patched bullets causing 
the trouble. 

And that reminds me: The prospects of a 
rifleman getting a ruined barrel due to action 
of some smokeless pc wders in the past caused 
many bald-headed man to tear his hair. With 
the appearance of Chloroil and the B. S. A. 
cleaning preparations, are we to see fewer 
gun cranks on hunting trips followed by an 
assistant packing a jug of ammonia dope in 
one hand and a teakettle of boiling water in 
the other in order to keep his favorite barrel 
in gilt-edge condition? 

I may be wrong and ridiculed not a little, 
but I sincerely believe that a revolver giving 
at least 1,500 foot-seconds velocity can, and 
in time possibly may yet appear. If so, I 
imagine it will be about .25-caliber and use 
a bullet of, say, 60 or 70 grains weight, metal- 
patched, of course. Such an arm would, of 
course, have nickel-steel frame, barrel and 
cylinder. Using a bullet of such light weight 
the velocity mentioned, I believe, could be 
secured and recoil would be, well, certainly 
not excessive. The Smith & Wesson people 
are now making some of their revolvers (pos- 
sibly all of them) with nickel-steel cylinders. 
[ have often wondered why the barrels were 
not being made of the same material. Seems 
to me there are plenty of shooters ready to 
pay the additional few dollars if such arms 
could be had. 

Sut the correspondent referred to at the 
beginning believes as I do, that there is 

1m for a .40-caliber revolver giving prac- 

illy same ballistics as the .38-40, the lat- 
now generally conceded the most pow- 

rful and flattest shooting revolver cartridge 
ide. But this .40-caliber we have in mind 
uld use a shorter, straight shell, a 180- 
iin bullet, short cylinder and whole arm 
\ilt around the cartridge, producing an arm 
ich less bulky than all our present big 
ibers which, of necessity, are all built on 
frames. The .40-caliber we have in mind 
h 6%-inch barrel need not exceed our 
sent .38 Special in bulk or weight, yet 
believe they would be equal in every way 
the heavier and bulkier revolvers now 
le. But it isn’t likely they will ever ap- 
ir, tho I -do believe revolver makers will 
lly wake up and give us a real high-veloc- 
revolver of about .25-caliber. What’s to 
vent? Please tell us, will you? 

But a last word concerning the all-around 

iver: This will be found among revolv- 
now in reach in either the .32-20 or .38 
cial Colt or Smith & Wesson. Take either 

ke or caliber and you have the best, either 
ing capable of using various loads for 
ny purposes. 





But the big thing PU \M 
is JO a 


Peters Loading! 


| ie is not simply the superior features we have been telling you about that make 
for Peters supremacy, but the combination of these features—steel reinforced 
rivet battery cup head for added protection, superior felt wadding, uniform shot 
and water-tite bevel crimp,— with Peters method of loading that produces su- 
perior results. Peters loading is done on machines, designed, perfected and used 
exclusively by Peters, which charge with remarkable precision and which exert a 
uniform pressure on every charge, resulting in absolute uniformity of loads. 


Peters Metallic Cartridges are superior from the standpoint of cleanliness, range 
and shocking power. 


Ask your dealer for our free booklet “Quality Amunition and the Proof.’’ Every 


shooter should have a copy. 


The Peters Cartridge Company, Dept. A-43, Cincinnati, Ohio 


New York, San Francisco 


CY INVITATION 
McMecR OF 


Quality Ammunition Message No. 4 


BIERS 


AMMUNITION 





























_J. P. SAUER & SON 


‘WORLD FAMOUS” 


Sporting Shot Guns, Sauer-Mauser 
Rifles, Automatic Pistols 


For over one hundred and seventy-three years the Standard of Quality. 
PRE-WAR QUALITY AT PRE-WAR PRICES 
These well-known guns are once more available to American Sportsmen. 
Address Sole U. S. Agents 


THE MILFORD COMPANY Milford, Delaware 
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Officer’s Model 


LUGER 








est st 


6-in. barrel “j ve 
Cal.9mm Wwe ANNE 


Officers’ Model, $ $20 


slightly used, - - 
Detachable ae Stock for 


same __ $1.50 a Ny 
Special Luger ‘Holster for same______-. $1.50 
Ammunition for same, per 100 3.50 
.30-cal. Luger Ammunition, per 100_ 2.50 


.25 or .32-cal. Auto. Ammunition, per 100 2.00 


RIFLE AMMUNITION 
7.65 mm. soft point. __ $5 per hundred in clips 
9 mm. soft point___--_-- $6 per hundred 





Limited Supply of Genuine Emil Busch, 
Braunschweig and 






Leitz 
Military Field 
Glasses 
With case, 8 power, 
40 mm. objective, day 
and night lenses, indi- 
vidual eye adjustment. 
Factory condition. 
Choice of either 

$13.50 


Send your order with $1.50 deposit and we will 
ship C. O.D. subject to your examination for 
the balance. 

Established 1878. No Catalog. 


MAX COOK 


1653 Larimer St. DENVER, COLO. 















er, something every boy wants and 


(A THOUSANDS of boys are made hap- 
never gets tired of. Zip- Zip shooter is 


py withthis wonderful Zip-Zip shoot- 
scientifically and practically made; boys, 


if you like hunting and outdoor sports, 
get a Zip-Zip shooter with plenty of pep 
and force and learn that quick and sure 
aim. If your dealer happens not to have 
them, order from us. Zip-Zip 
shooter complete 35¢ or 

3 for $1.00; se nd sti amps, 
coin or money order. 


AUTOMATIC RUBBER CO, 


Lad Dept. 99 Columbia, $, (, Saar 
DAVIS “MAXIMIN” GUNS 


Maximum results 
with a Mini- 
mum Gun 







. 
Every Gun is Tested 
Modern smokeless powder makes it possible to get splendid 
re sults, in Pattern, Range and Penetration, with a 12-gauge 
24-inch barrel Gun or a 16-22 and a 20-20, if Gun is built and 


choked properly. We have solved the problem. The Davis 
Maximin Gun is unexcelled for brush shooting and will also 
give a good account of itself on foxes and ducks, at 50 to 60 
yards. At 30 yards it patterns: about the same as ¢ a full cho ke 
of gun at 40 to 45 yards. Geta ‘‘MAXIMIN GUN” and note 
the ease with which you can bag your limit of Woodcock 
Quail and Partridge. For further particulars address 


DAVIS GUNS, Dept. D-O-11, 90 Chambers St., New York 





You will find this deer-head trademark 


on every pair of Northland Skis. It is 
your guarantee that Northlands are 
scientifically constructed from selected 
woods, by expert workmen. Speedy, 
sliver-proof and easy to learn on. 

Free illustrated booklet on request 


NORTHLAND SKI MFG. CO. 


World’s Largest Ski Manufacturers 
8 Merriam Pk. St. Paul, Minn. 
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The .44. Hybrid 


W. S. Davenport 


ROM all that has been written about the 
man-stopping qualities of our .44 and .45 
pistol cartridges, it appears that the .44-40 is 
held to be rather better than the .45 Colt, 
since the latter was reduced in power to get 
an acceptable recoil. If this is so, then the 
-44-40 is a better cartridge than any of that 
group consisting of the .45 Colt, .44 Special, 
.44 Russian, .45-230 automatic and .45-255 
auto-rim. This group has heavy bullets from 
230 to 255 grains and with such weights a 
one-hand gun cannot be loaded to the power 
possible with lighter bullets because either 
the pressure or the recoil wil be excessive. 
If the .45 Colt is out of date as now 
loaded, it is not when fully loaded, because 
then it has a combination of man-stopping 
qualities that cannot be obtained with any 
other pistol cartridge. With a bullet of at 
least 250 grains and a speed of 900 foot- 
seconds the .45 Colt has a knock-down ef- 
fect from weight, a good penetration from 
weight and speed, so good that some of it can 
be used to get a destructive effect on flesh 
by means of a blunt nose with a flat end. 
The muzzle energy is 450 foot-pounds. But 
altho I see a good leal of interest still in this 
caliber, judging by the number of papers 
that are appearing, I do not see any attention 
being given to the standard full load, which 
is the only one that justifies the choice of 
this huge shell. There are all sorts of freak 
bullets and loads being tested, hollow-base, 
wad-cutting nose, bullets too light in weight, 
too low speeds, some bullets seated too deep, 
some with hemispherical nose, or a too sharp 
or too square nose. A hollow base is not 
needed to save weight, nor is the extra length 
of much use, and the bullet is usually a trifle 
bigger than the groove diameter, so why try 
upset it? And since the alloy is hardish, 
probably it won’t upset unless very thin. 
Why should the nose be made hemispherical 
when the standard shape has proved to be 
right? It has been claimed that a hollow 
base prevents leading, but I have not seen 
this established as fact by proper experi- 
ments, and there are several factors that may 
cause leading. One man wanted a mold that 
would cast a hollow base and a hollow nose, 
too, but did that chap consider the balance 
between penetration and destructive effect 
upon flesh? A hollow nose may be useful on 
a .32, but a .45 makes a big hole anyway. 
There is not known to me a single bullet 
mold that casts a sane normal .45 Colt bullet, 
weighing between 250 and 260 grains, with 
a small, flat nose, a flat base and a crimping 


groove. The best one still is the Ideal 255- 
grain, which, however, has no crimping 
groove, 


The superior man-stopping power of the 
.44-40 may not be wholly due to its higher 
striking energy, the flat nose increases the 
destructive effect on flesh and nerves. It is 
probably a better cartridge than the .45-200 
automatic, which has the same weight of bul- 
let and speed, because the shape of the nose 
is better and the sectional density is greater, 
that is, the proportion of weight to area 
of cross-section. Reduced to the caliber of 
the .44-40, the .45-200 bullet would weigh 
180 grains, the .45-230 would weigh 207 
grains. The army prefers the .45-230 to the 
45-200, and the .44-40, besides having a bet- 
ter shaped nose than either, combines nearly 
the sectional density of the heavier .45, with 
the higher striking energy of the lighter one. 
The .44-40 is probably the best of the three. 

All this refers to the exterior ballistics of 
the .44-40. The shell is too big and is not 


cylindrical. A fired shell comes out of my 
.44-40 cylinder expanded eight-thousand'hs 
of an inch; it is a loose fit. But out of a .44 
Special cylinder the shell comes out ex. 
panded by one to two-thousandths of an 
inch. The caliber is close bored because it 
is a cylindrical shell and also because it is a 
target cartridge. its powder capacity is 
smaller than those of the .38-40, .44-40 and 
.45 Colt, but it is ample to drive a 200-grain 
bullet at the 920 foot-seconds speed of the 
.44-40. When so loaded it appears to me to 
be the best of all the big caliber pistol car. 
tridges, unless possibly the .44 Russian has 
enough powder space. I do not know whether 
it has or not, but when loaded with a 200. 
grain bullet it has more space than the 
45-200 automatic. The latter has a pressure 
of about 15,000 pounds and possibly the old 
.44 Russian guns made for black powder may 
not be strong enough for this charge. 

The idea is not new of loading the .44-40 
bullet, slightly enlarged to fit, into the 44 
Special shell, but I have not found a record 
of it. The Yankee Specialty Company made 
me four molds one after the other until I got 
what I wanted. The bullet made of 1.20 
alloy weighs 203 grains, is cast .433 sized to 
.4315, has a crimping and one greasing 
groove and is shaped like the .44-40 bullet. 
The number of the mold is 433400. It costs 
$3 and can be cut to cast from 193 to 
208 grains. The Du Pont Company kindly 
tested charges of No. 5 powder from 6 to 9 
grains. From their results it appears that a 
charge of 7.3 grains gives the standard speed 
of 920 foot-seconds with a safe pressure of 
10,400 pounds and a muzzle energy of 381 
foot-pounds. Eight grains gave 1,031 foot- 
seconds with a pressure under the safe limit 
of 15,000 pounds. Seven and eight-tenths 
grains gives 1,000 foot-seconds with 12,800 
pounds pressure and 450 foot-pounds of muz- 
zle energy. 

These loads are pleasant to shoot. The 
recoil of the 1,000 foot-seconds load is not 
noticeably different from that of the factory 
loaded .44-40. They have not been tested in 
a machine rest for accuracy and they may be 
too powerful for all 1 know so to be tested. 
They should be more accurate than the plain 
lead .44-40 because the pressures and speeds 
proved to be very uniform from shot to shot, 
and the caliber is chambered close. The 
Luilet has the same weight as the Anderton 
and should be as accurate with the same 
powder charge. The cartridge may be good 
enough to take the place of several of the 
big caliber six-gun cartridges now used. 

The .44 primed shells have not been much 
used of late, and those supplied are a mixed 
lot in age, kind of primers, size of flash holes 
and in inside diameter. The safest way to 
get fresh primers is to order unprimed shells 
and put in the primers. The shells are made 
to take a bullet of .431 while the Bond bullet 
sizer is about .430 and a loose fit. Their 
neck die does not reduce these shells to « 
tight fit for a bullet sized to .430. The bul- 
let die can easily be lapped out with emery 
cloth on a rod to .431 and if then the nec« 
die is still too big and also the shells, « 
neck die for the smaller .44-40 may be used, 
lapped out a little to a good fit. The charge 
of 7.8 grains has been fired in the Smith 4% 
Wesson and the Colt single-action with po 
signs of overpressure, but it is possible th: 
in old six-guns, especially those with « 
hinged frame, these loads are not safe. 
is better to begin with a charge of 6.5 to 7.) 
grains and work up, as primers differ 
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streneth from age, amount of priming matter 
and perhaps brass rifle primers may not be 
dented enough in a six-gun to give the full 
ignition, therefore caution is called for in 
working up a load. The 7.3-grain charge is 
enougn. 

The Smith & Wesson gun is bored about 
418 smooth bore and .430 groove diameter, 
the Colt is about .421 smooth bore and .427 
to .428 groove diameter. Both makers use 
the same barrel bores for the .44 Special and 
44-40, and a .44-40 six-gun can be changed 
to a .44 Special with a new cylinder. 





Obsolete Cartridges 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I purchased a 
March copy of Outdoor Life and turned im- 
mediately to the Arms and Ammunition de- 
partment for an enjoyable chat with you. 
My eye lit on an article entitled “Too Many 
Calibers,” and the note at the end of the ar- 
ticle—both of which claimed my attention. 

It isn’t my purpose to start a fight—I am 
too weak and old for that—but I want to 
know just once more, what in Sam Hill is 
the matter with the .38-40 and .44-40 that 
you should want them listed with the “in- 
ferior cartridges” and perhaps blacklisted. 
According to the Winchester ballistic table 
for revolvers, the .38 Winchester takes first 
place in power, the .38 automatic Colt pistol 
takes second and the .44 Winchester takes 
tnird, all within a few foot-pounds of each 
other. Tl admit that the .44 Winchester is 
not a big-game cartridge, but I am willing 
to trust the “Hy” breed up thru the smaller 
specimens of the bear family. And with 
C. T.’s “six-gun,” it surely can’t be thrust into 
oblivion. 

[ look into the Winchester book again— 
mine is model of 1923—and find the follow- 
ing center-fire calibers which I consider a 
useless drain upon the country’s resources, 
these being from a total of around 85 vary- 
ing types: .22 Winchester center-fire, 5.5 
mm. Velo Dog, 6 mm. rifle, .25-20 single-shot, 
either .25-35 or .25-36 rifle, the happy fam- 
ily of 7.0, 7.65, 7.9, 8.0 and 9.0 mm., either 
the .30 Winchester or the .32 Winchester 
Special, the whole mid-range family of every 

iliber, either the .32 or the .35 autoloaaing, 
the whole bunch of ordinary .32 revolver car- 
tridges except one standard on such as, say, 
the .32 short Colt, the same thing about the 

8-calibers, the same thing about the many 
58, .40 and .45-caliber rifle families. 

In removing just some of the above we 
would reduce the salable cartridges to around 
\) or 60 varying types. But save the good 

! .44 Winchester, because it surely is not 

ist number—yet. 

| note from the catalogue of Jeffery, Lon- 

that the English have a fewer number 
ilibers. That is more or less natural. 
what we must learn from them is the fact 
we must better what calibers we mean 
tain, as the Savage people have bettered 
25-20 and the .32-20 for use in their 
ter. That little 60-grain .25-caliber bul- 
traveling at 2,300 feet a second is some- 
: to be considered; if we could speed up 
38 Winchester bullet to 2,200 feet a sec- 
ind reduce its weight to 150 grains we 
d have a cool 1,600 foot-pounds energy, 
h would reckon alongside the .30-30. 
L. Nicotar H. Hitter, Jr. 


te—I notice in the second paragraph of 
letter that you have confused the .38-40 
44-40 as pistol cartridges with their use as 
* cartridges. I think myself that these car- 
es are well adapted to revolvers where great 
tr is desired. As to that we have no argu- 


s to the continued use of these cartridges in 
* we might differ. These cartridges have 
in use about fifty years; if they are still to 
recommended in preference to modern car- | 
ces, then we will have to admit that all car- 
ge designing this past fifty years is a failure. | 
1inly the .38-40 and the .44-40 will kill deer. | 
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Hoffman rifles are built to your order 
in one of the best equipped factories of 
its kind in the world, manned by the 
largest aggregation of expert gun builders 
ever assembled into one organization. 
These rifles are unrivalled for superior 
shooting qualities and easy handling in 
action. ‘Their detail and finish reflect 
that high order of craftsmanship which 
made the blades of Damascus and old 
Toledo world-famous. 
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Your inquiry will bring you complete and specific information 
on the rifle, shotgun or small arm in which you are interested. 


THE HOFFMAN ARMS COMPANY ((iyer\Np. Oiu0 


New York Office, 25 Warren St. - Capt. J. H. Portugal 





The unusual facilities of our factory and skill of our gun 


e os 
Repai T1 ng builders assure you of prompt deliveries of repairs and the 


finest workmanship obtainable. Send us your Rifle, Shotgun, 
b Small Arms for alterations, reboring, stocking, remodelling, 
y ] ixperts repairing or blueing. Your full satisfaction is guaranteed. 

















“SIX YEARS WITH THE TEXAS RANGERS”—World’s best history of those famous scouts. 
332 pages; illustrated; $2.50 delivered; circular free. Address OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colorado. 
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COLORADO 
ENGRAVING © 


he most particular 
half-tone and magazine 
color work in Denver 
is produced inour plant~ 
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USSELIS 
Neverleak Chief 


OR years the leader among 

single vamp boots—the boot 

that old timers swear by and 
newly recruited outers want. 


Built to measure in the good 
old hand-fashioned way that 
insures you the comfort and 
service which mean so much 
more than mere price. 


Made of carefully chosen water- 
proofed Paris veal, chrome 
tanned leather, with ‘‘Never 
Rip’? seams around the toe 
piece. Selected oak soles. All 
heights—6 to 20 inches, all 
sizes, army last. 


Ask any dealer who sells (or 
ought to sell) sportmen’s 
boots and shoes to show 
you Russell Moccasin Foot- 
wear. If he cannot, write 
for our catalog, select the 
style you want and insist 


that he order them for you. 


The W. C. RUSSELL 
MOCCASIN CoO. 
912 Wisconsin St. BERLIN, WIS. 
Old time makers of ladies’ and men’s 


moccasins for tramping, golfing, 
yachting, camping and house wear 





~ Never-rip” 
seam 











WILBUR SHOTGUN PEEP SIGHT 














Will revolution- 

WwW — PAT. tze wing shoot- 

it ing—deadly ad- 

FOR. dition tomodern 

: << shotgun. Makes 

MADE E Ne good shots of 
. poor ones. 

Hundreds of testimonials. Will increase your enjoyment 

afield. Quail, snap shooting, Grouse, Woodcock or Ducks. 

Automatically shows how to lead correctly. No more guess 

work Made of blued steel. Clamps rigidly on breech of gun 

barrels. All gauges. Double guns only. Postpaid $2.50 in- 

eluding Booklet. Wing shooting made easy. Circular and testi- 


monials on request. 
For sale by all dealers. 


WILBUR GUN SIGHT 
P.O. Box 185, Times Square New York City 


ALPHA 
Order No. 
104 


Free 


Catalog 









Certificate given with aa. 
this genuine ALPHA /am 

1924 Police Model, .38 
Special. Blue steel 6 shot 
swing cylinder in a heavy 
frame. A $35.00 value. 
Send no money. Just 

pay postmaster low price l 4 
plus few cents postage. - 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded. Blue 
steel or nickel-plated .38 Special and .32-20. 


H. R. ALLEN, Collins, Wisconsin 
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So will about every center-fire cartridge larger 
than .38-caliber ever made for rifles. 

We will all agree that many rifle cartridges 
ought to be considered obsolete. The trouble is 
that we will not agree as to which cartridges 
ought to be dropped. If we are unwilling to 
give up ammunition that was designed fifty years 
ago, then what are we willing to give up? I will 
quote Major Whelen’s ‘‘American Rifle’ on the 
.44-40, since my opinion exactly coincides with 
his, or maybe I learned from him: 

“This was the first center-fire cartridge pro- 
duced for a repeating rifle. It was first placed 
on the market in 1873, being adapted then to 
the Winchester repeating rifle, Model 1873. This 
rifle was the first really successful repeating rifle 
and immediately became very popular, so much 
so in fact that it is still being manufactured ex- 
actly as it was first put out. The cartridge at 
once gained an enormous popularity, due almost 
entirely to the excellent rifle to which it was 
adapted. The cartridge and rifle are both, to a 
certain extent, obsolete today, but are still very 
popular in out-of-the-way corners of the world, 
particularly in South America. The sportsman 
of today would hardly choose it for any work 
except perhaps should he be called upon to pene- 
trate the South American jungles and wanted an 
arm of such caliber that he could be assured of 
getting ammunition for it anywhere. 

“‘Ballistically considered, there are two types 
of ammunition loaded for the .44 W. C. F. shell 
at the present time; the black powder type, which 
has low velocity and which can be obtained 
loaded with either black or low pressure smoke- 
less, and the other, the high-velocity type, being 
loaded with smokeless powder and given as high 
velocity as is safe with the old type of rifles hav- 
ing ordinary steel barrels. 

“The cartridge is not a particularly accurate 
one beyond 150 yards and is not suitable for 
shots -Eeyond 200 yards, both on account of its 
rather ;oor accuracy and very high trajectory. 
The low-pressure smokeless and freshly loaded 
black powder loads will group their shots in 
about a 4-inch circle at 100 yards, but after 
150 yards the accuracy falls off fast. The high- 
velocity is not as accurate at any range as the 
low-power cartridge, but has much more killing 
power for short range work. This cartridge has 
heen used for all kinds of game, but is really not 
satisfactory for anything larger than deer and 
black bear. Owing to its being about the only 


ome 





satisfactory repeater in use during the latte days 
of the opening of our West, it was much used 
there and gained the reputation of ving 
wounded more game than any other cariridge 
made.” 

The .38-40 is practically the same ca ridge 
as the .44-40. Whelen advises the low-power 


for distances beyond 100 yards because of gy. 
perior accuracy as compared with the high. 
velocity. The remaining energy of this 
velocity cartridge at 100 yards is 443.5 foot. 
pounds, its trajectory is 15.53 inches; therefore 
the drop of the bullet at 200 yards should be 
over 5 feet. The 300-yard trajectory of this low. 
power cartridge would be, according to the Win. 
chester catalogue, 41.66 inches, which would 
make the drop of the bullet over such range 
nearly 14 feet. The energy at 200 yards would 
be about the same as the .22 W. C. F. at the 
muzzle. As to accuracy at long range, from 
what we can gather the man who could, sh Oting 
at 300 yards, win a match against the Springfield 
at 1,000 yards, shooting on the same target, 
would be doing some fine holding. Now, is j: 
worth while to try to preserve such a cartridge 
for modern rifles? 

You mention speeding up the .38-40, using a 
150-grain bullet, to 2,200 feet, developing an en. 
ergy of 1,600 feet. Suppose this was done. The 
bullet would be very short, losing velocity so 
fast that the energy would be cut in two at 1 
yards. Moreover, the accuracy could hardly be 
better than a 24-inch circle at 200 yards. 

Regarding our willingness to drop some one 
cartridge or another, you mention the 7 mm. as 
one that should be dropped, among others. | 
haven’t time to take up more than this one car- 
tridge of those you have listed as being eligible 
to the obsolete list. I have a letter from the 
Hoffman Arms Company giving a list of the 
rifles they are prepared to build. Among these 
is the 7 mm. or .275-caliber. This rifle shoots 
three weights of bullets, 140-grain, velocity 3,10 
feet, energy 2,980 pounds; 160-grain bullet, veloc. 
ity 3,000 feet, energy 3,200 foot-pounds; 175- 
grain bullet, velocity 2,900 feet, energy 3,263 
pounds. Trajectory (estimated), midway 200 
yards, 2 inches; 300 yards, 5 inches; 400 yards, 
9 inches; 500 yards, 15 inches. The accuracy of 
the 175-grain bullet at 1,000 yards should equal 
the .38-40 at 200. Now, do you think it would 
be worth while to drop this cartridge in favor 
of the .38-40?—Editor. 





The Exhibition and Competitive Shooter 
Capt A. H. Hardy . 


Part VIII—Onet-Hanp Guns 


HE average layman knows little of the 

possibilities of a revolver. Most of them 
own one for “protection,” they say, but if 
you were to ask them the caliber or make 
they wouldn’t know. A common expression 
is, “I bought it several years ago and it has 
been in the dresser drawer ever since.” 
Right here is the cause of fully 90 per cent 
of the accidents today with the revolver. If 
you have a revolver and never expect to use 
it, learn to shoot it straight or trade it off 
for a brick; you will be better off and the 
robber, if you ever happen to want to use a 
revolver, will be in more danger if you use 
a brick, and you won’t run chances of shoot- 
ing up your next door neighbor. 

The revolver, owing to its shortness, is a 
very dangerous proposition in the hands of 
the novice; even experts must exercise great 
care in its handling. If one would always 
assume that all weapons are loaded and han- 
dle them as if they were, never pointing the 
muzzle toward anyone, there would be 
mighty few accidents. If you own a revolver 
and learn to shoot it straight you will be- 
come very much attached to it in a short 
time, for its wonderful accuracy is surprising. 

Perhaps the most practical revolver in 
use today is the arm taking the .38 Smith 
& Wesson Special cartridge. This revolver 
can be bought with 4 to 74-inch barrel with 
fixed or target sights. The shooting that can 
be done with this arm is almost unbeliev- 
able. The 6 and 74-inch barrels are 
adapted for the belt gun, while the 4-inch 
barrel is suitable for the police department. 

The past few years I have had much ex- 
perience teaching the militia and policemen 
of various cities. The average layman be- 
lieves that the policeman, because he carries 


a gun, must be a crack shot. Experience has 
shown that nothing could be farther from the 
truth. Not to exceed 10 per cent of the hun- 
dreds of men that I have taught to shoot 
knew how to stand or even hold a_ revolver. 
In cocking the hammer they would invariably 
want to hold the gun with one hand while 
they cocked with the other. The best cure 
for this was to make each man put one hand 
in his pocket and not permit him to take 
it out until he had fired the required number 
of shots. 

Policemen should be better shots than the 
soldier, for when they start to shoot it is, as 
a rule, in a crowded street, and if they don’t 
hit their man you can guess what the result 
will be. With the soldier it makes no differ- 
ence who he hits. 

There used to be a great delusion about 
the wonderful skill of the “cowboy.” I have 
yet to see a cowboy that could be called an 
expert shot. They carry their revolver as a 
part of their paraphernalia and they all know 
how to shoot, but to hit anything, well that 
is quite another story. You have also heard 
of the badman who “fanned” his gun (’). 
And about long-haired chaps of the early 
day that never missed. These fellows made 
their reputation by shooting a man across 
the poker table and by beating the other 
fellow to it. But the stamp of “Dead shot” 
was immediately awarded the fellow wo 
chose this mode of exhibiting his dexter: 
with the one-hand gun. 

Shooters are not born, they are made »y 
practice and hard work. Naturally the min 
who practices becomes expert and some »@ 
come better than others; the same can 
applied to music or any other science, 
unless he does a lot of right down hard we’ 


you don’t hear of him. 
(To be concluded in the next number.) 
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Safety for the Ross 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have read the ar- 
ticles appearing from time to time in Out- 
door Life on the Ross rifle. They have been 
cake interesting to read. However, I have 
not seen any explanation of how to remedy 
the condition causing this rifle to be dan- 
gerous. Being of a rather inquisitive na-| 
ture, | decided to see if I could find a means 
to remedy this condition. Also, I happened 
to own one of these rifles, with which I have 
done considerable shooting. 

The Ross rifle is undoubtedly as safe as 
any high-powered rifle, provided the mech- 
anism is completely closed. This is some- 
thing that is rather hard to ascertain, even 
under slow-fire target shooting. Moreover, 
no one when hunting with game in sight and 





2 


The dotted lines show parts as the rifle was 

made. Solid lines show the parts as required for 

this safety device. No. 1 is the sear; No. 2, 

olt stop; No. 3, trigger, sear and bolt stop 
assembled 


shooting at it would have the presence of 
mind to stop and look to see if the bolt was 
closed. Thus, as a hunting rifle it can hard- 
ly be considered a safe proposition. 

After studying the mechanism of the Ross 
rifle that I own, I came to the conclusion 
that the dangerous condition could be rather 
easily fixed. This can be accomplished by 
making one new part, in addition to making 
a slot out of the trigger pin hole in the sear. 
By doing these two things it becomes im- 
possible to pull the trigger without the bolt 
bei sing completely closed. 

In this device the trigger is pivoted in the 
bolt stop instead of in the sear as formerly. 
This requires that the bolt stop shall be in 
position before the sear is disengaged by 
pulling the trigger. In order to have this 
mechanism work it is necessary that the 
bolt stop shall be about half engaged before 
the pin carrying the trigger shall come into 
engagement with the sear. 

It seems to me as tho this arrangement 
eliminates the dangerous condition in the 
Ross rifle, since it makes it impossible to 
disengage the sear by pulling the trigger un- 
less the bolt is completely closed. 

ich. Tuomas R. RENwIck. 


»—Mr. Renwick’s scheme looks practical 
and any mechanic ought to be able to 
the new pieces.—Editor. 








Belding and Mull. 
scope sight, both for hunting and target 
es; target ‘scopes have a power of from 
10. length of tube from 16 to 17 _ inches; 
ible focus; eye relief 6 inches. Hunting 


s have power of from 2% to 4, length of | 


from 12 to 14 inches; universal focus; 
lief 3 inches; also nickel or steel bullet 
all sizes, 25 to .45, and dies for different 
fitted to Ideal and Bond tools. 


Ithaca Gun Company. 
ne-barrel trap gun; full or straight grip; 


~ or 34-inch barrel; weight, 7 pounds 12 
to 8 pounds 12 ounces; ‘“beaver-tail”’ 
improved forend snap; automatic ejec- 

yne-piece hammer; 12-gauge only. 
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lhe Old Tan Knew 
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“T only took one 
crack at him, Uncle 
Bill, and he dropped 
like a log! I guess 
you’re right about 
that Infallible.’ 


HERCULES 
INFALLIBLE ana F # 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 


902 King Street 
Wilmington Delaware 


“SIX YEARS WITH THE TEXAS RANGERS’—World’s best history of those famous scouts 
332 pages; illustrated; $2.50 delivered; circular free. Address OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colorado. 


-EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS OF WEBLEY & SCOTT GUNS 


MONTE CARLO 
MODEL 


The Famous “‘W. C. Scott’? Shotgun 


tone famous for its accuracy and fine workmanship can now be secured from 

For more than 130 years this organization, now known as Webley & Scott, 
Siesiaatente: Eng., has been producing the best the foreign market affords. We can supply 
you with any of its products at prices within the reach of every sportsman. Ask your dealer to 
show you this fine Webley & Scott shotgun, or write us for information. 


The New Webley Air Pistol allows target practice in silence, safety and economy. 
Powerfuland accurate. Price $12.50 


THE CLEVELAND SPORT GOODS COMPANY cieverano, io 
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OUTDOOR LIFE 
HUNTING SCALES 
(Pat. by J. A. McGuire) 


Why guess? Your 
friends will only smile 
when you tell them the 
estimated weight ofthat 
trophy. With a pair of 
OUTDOOR LIFE Hunt- 
ing Scales in your knap- 
sack you are prepared 
to give them the exact 
weight of the big game 
killedon yourtrip. That 
will be convincing. 
Made with two grada- 
tions; one side weighs 
up to 300 pounds when 
weight is suspended by 
large hook and ring; ca- 
pacity of other side when 
using small hook and 
ring, 40 pounds. 

Strong enough for the 
big-game hunter, yet 
weighs only %4-pound,. 
Withthe hooksand rings 
folded the scales occupy 
a space the size ofa 
sandwich. 


Price $2 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO. 
1824 Curtis St. DENVER, COLO. 
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Al! Carbines have the new model 1898 
stocks. The barrels, actions and parts are $15 
Governmént and are equal to new 
Krag Rifles._. 2.50. Krag Sporting Rifles, $14.00 

Send for Catalog 
en STOKES KIRK; 1627- AR North 10th St., Phila., Pa. 
Achromatic, Adjustable, Clear 
White Crystal Fight Power 


U. S. ARMY KRAG CARBINES 
either new are have been refinished by the 
=~$1 
Calibre 45 Shot Guns, 4.50 Calibre 45 Carbines, 3.50 





focusing and width adjust- 
ment. Large field of vision. 
Ideal for Hunting, Camping, 
Fishing, etc. Guaranteed 


perfect. Well made and 
serviceable; will last a life- 
time. Black morocco covered 
body Case - — lerStraps 


included 


to Seohana'Vabe ie 75 
Our special 
price, only acs C.0.D. 


Order today. 
This instrument 
guaranteed to please or money cheerfully refunded. 


BENNER & CO. D-14 _ Trenton, N. J. 


Would You Like a 


Position in Denver? 


‘a deciding upon a bustness school, it is more 
than training you want—you want a position. 
If you would like a Denver position—secure 
your training in a Denver school. The Barnes 
School specializes in positions and will fill 
more than a thousand places this year. Write 
today for 48-page catalog. Begin at any time. 





COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 


1410 Glenarm St. Denver, Colo. 


Lenges, French Make. Central” 











“AN AMERICAN GUIDE IN 
BRITISH EAST AFRICA 


Charles Cottar of Nairobi, British East 
\frica, is ready to book American hunters, 
He guarantees elephant, rhino, hippo, lions, 
leopards, buffalo, eland, waterbuck, bush- 
buck, koodoo and all lesser bucks in a 
safari lasting from-four to six months. 

TERMS: $1,250 a month; everything 
furnished except guns, ammunition and 
hunting license Where there are more 


in the party, an extra guide will 
at $500 a month. Parties will 


than two 
be fur? ished 


be taken by automobile and trucks, by 
special arrangement. : 

Correspond with Chas. Cottar, Nairobi, 
British East Africa, or I will answer all 
letters to the best of my ability. 


CHAS. ASKINS AMES, OKLAHOMA 




















The Old Reliable Sharps 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The series of ar- 
ticles written by Chauncey Thomas about a 
year and a half ago regarding the old Buf- 
falo Sharps rifle was very interesting, and 
since then I, too, wanted to say a few words 
about this old rifle, but I am pretty late in 
getting to it. Before writing more, how- 
ever, I just want to offer a few words of ap- 
preciation for the many articles entitled 
“Gun Talks” in the Arms and Ammunition 
department of Outdoor Life, and I know that 
many thousands of readers will join me at 
this time to thank Mr. Thomas for giving us 
his experience with rifle and revolver. 

But I started to write about guns. That is 
my hobby, and a gun from my earliest boy- 
hood seemed a most fascinating and wonder- 
ful instrument, and to possess one at that 
time was my heart’s desire. How well I re- 
member when I was only a small boy, and 
muzzle-loaders were still very much in use, a 
party of hunters happened by one day and a 
youngster carried a small, single-barre] muz- 
zle-loader, possibly a 20-gauge 26-inch barrel. 
Now, that gun certainly attracted me, and I 
can see it yet. It was cold, fall weather, as 
I remember it, and I had not a cent to my 
name, but I would have given my hat, coat 
and shoes gladly to be the proud possessor 
of that gun. But with the passing of many 
years many guns came into my possession, 
including a fine old Sharps .45-100-550. This 
is the gun that I wanted to write about. 

Chauncey Thomas’ and my experience with 
this fine old make of rifle were very much 
the same, and we see very little published 
what these old guns 
will do. 

These old rifles, together with many others, 
including the old muzzle-loaders, always were 
of great interest to me, and I have no doubt 
many other readers, as well as myself, would 
like t6°know just what can be done with the 
best of our. dldstime rifles, especially as to 
accuracy at ranges up to 200 yards, com- 
pared with the modern high-power rifle. I 
am speaking of accuracy only up to 100. and 
200 yards. I have never seen this discwéged 
to any great extent in any of our sporting 
magazines. 

It is not my intention to try to discredit 
the performance of our modern high-power 
rifle, with its tremendous smashing power, 
flat trajectory, high velocity and wonderful 
accuracy at ranges from 500 to 1,200 yards, 
but many of us have seen some very fine tar- 
gets made with the older type of rifle—the 
.28-30, .32-40, .38-55, .45-70 and others—and 
from what I have seen of the present service 
rifle and other rifles of this type, I am in- 
clined to believe that the bullet does not 
settle down to its best accuracy until it has 
passed the 200-yard mark, and 'I am also in- 
clined to believe that the best of our old- 
time rifles are more accurate at the above 
range (100 and 200 yards) than the more 
powerful high-velocity rifles. 

In the old days many fine targets were 
published from time to time in our sporting 
magazines, and if my memory serves me right 
I have seen five and ten-shot groups made 
at 200 yards that could be covered, or nearly 
covered, with a silver dollar. We seldom 
ever see any targets put into print nowadays 
made at 200 yards or under with the high- 
velocity rifles, and a reproduction of some of 
the best targets would be very interesting. 

3ut to get back to the old Sharps. I have 
one of these fine old rifles in almost new 
condition (a master Sharps). This is a tar- 
get rifle with the stamp on the barrel (Old 
Reliable). 

And it certainly is reliable. 

This old rifle is fitted with a 10-power 
Mogg telescope and the barrel is perfect in- 
side. If it is properly loaded with perfect 
bullet and shot from a good rest it will put 


its first shot in a patch 2% inches squ 


7 . re at 
100 yards almost without fail. Now, | cay 
just imagine I can hear someone say ‘hat , 


target 2% inches square at 100 yards is , big 
one, and that a group of ten shots cn be 
placed in a 2-inch oircle or smaller 2: tha; 
distance with good rifle and ammunition: 
but try just one shot and then go and look 
at your target. The first shot is the one 
that usually counts; if you miss your firy 
shot, in many cases you will never get 4 
chance to fire another shot. That is why | 
am speaking of just one shot. 

To do this quite regularly everything must 
be just right, rifle barrel must be clean, 
powder must be weighed or measured yer 
accurately, bullet must be swaged or cay 
very perfectly and you must also hold or reg: 
your rifle just the same as you did the lag: 
time you hit the patch; holding the rifle hay 
much to do with it. 

I have had many rifles, including sever) 
high-power guns, and the old Sharp 
seems to be the only one that I could be 
pretty sure of putting the first shot in the 
patch at 100 yards. There is no doubt bu 
that a good .32-40 or a .38-55 will do this 
just as well, but I have never been able t 
do it so regularly. 

I would like to hear from other shooters 
thru Outdoor Life of just what they can do 
with their favorite rifles, giving make of rifle, 
caliber, powder and bullet used, also the ex. 
act size of group and all details. This would 
make the Arms and Ammunition department 
more interesting than ever. Unfortunatel) 
I have no targets preserved at the presen 
time of the shooting done with the old 
Sharps that I have mentioned, but I am satis 
fied that it will shoot closer than I can hold 

I have used the old rifle for a good man) 
years for target and woodchuck shooting 
with reduced loads, and while it is rather 
heavy both in weight and caliber I like it on 
account of its accuracy, and I agree with 
Chauncey Thomas when he said: “If I onl 
had one shot to fire for my life it would be 
from the old .45-caliber Sharps.” 

Vt. Frep W. 


WISEMAN. 


Why Use Reduced Loads? 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In Outdoor Life of 
February, 1924, is an article by J. F. Ber- 
gesch on the .30-’06. 

What is the matter with the riflemen of 
this nation that they have to use reduced 
loads for grouse shooting? 

To my way of thinking, a man is not en- 
titled to his bird if he can’t shoot its head off 
with a rifle out in the game fields when the 
bird is hardly ever more than 20 to 30 yards 
away. You may think I am “kidding” when 
I tell you that my partner and I will not 
shoot at a bird’s head the second shot if we 
miss with the first, but we figure that the 
advantage is ours and this same bird is en 
titled to live. 

I am using a Springfield .30-06 and my 
partner a .300 Savage bolt-action, and think 
there is nothing better for all kinds of game. 

Reduced loads are all right for short and 
mid-range target practice, but who wants to 
bother with ’em on a hunting trip? : 

If a little change in the bill of fare is de 
sired use the big gun. Two shots for two 
birds will not scare the game any more ‘ian 
several shots out of a .22 pistol (which, by 
the way, is useless for big blue grouse) 9 
a shot with a reduced load. 

Mr. Bergesch made a nice group with bis 
reduced load... Why not try that kind of 
shooting at the head of a grouse instea’ of 
the body? He will get a whole lot wore 
kick out of his shooting ; besides, I thin< 

nice big grouse is certainly worth the cx of 
a service load out of the Springfield or 0) 
other gun. F. M. Dracat 

Wash. 
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“ow to Start Another War” 


Some weeks ago an Eastern weekly ran a 
contest, “How to Start Another War.” After 
reading a number of the suggestions and also 
the awards, it occurred to me that the fol- 
lowing ought to have been printed. 

Prevent by law the manufacture of 
arms except in government arsenals. 

Pass a national law prohibiting the 
session of arms by citizens of the coun- 


Join the League of Nations and use 
every influence to pass an International Sul- 
livan Law to disarm all law-abiding people 
of the earth. 

{. Open our doors to free and unrestricted 

migration. 

Reduce the army and navy and cease 
spending money for the National Guard 
training camps, R. O. T. C. and other mili- 
taristic influences. 

6. Allow free swing to the theaters, mov- 
ies and novelists for all sorts of sex expres- 
$10n. 

7. Seek to develop modern cubistic (in- 
sincere) art, sensual music and sex dancing. 

8. Teach young and old the power of 
money, the pleasures of luxury and the value 
of material things. 

9. Use propaganda to mold the people’s 
thoughts along the above-mentioned lines, 
and in a few years the country will be fat, 
tempting and ready for picking by any hard, 
militant race with a glorious, successful war 
for them. ANTHONY FIALA. 

N. Y. 





Pistolites, Attention! 


Editor Outdoor Life:—You should have 
the article, “Shall We Legislate Americanism 
Out of Americans?” by Hon. Joel Shomaker 
(published in your May, 1924, number), 
printed in tract form in large type, and sell 
them to your readers for distribution to their 
state and national representatives in Con- 
gress. This is the best thing that I have 
read on the anti-pistol laws of any that have 
been published. This article ought to have 
a powerful influence for good, and get these 
cranks that are advocating the anti-pistol leg- 
islation to see what an injustice they would 
do thousands of their fellow citizens in mak- 
ing it impossible to even hunt or do any 
target shooting. Think of putting $1 tax on 
every cartridge manufactured! This would 
make the price out of the reach of any but 
millionaires. 

One reason why many men who have a 
revolver in their pocket do not use it, in 
many cases of holdups and robberies, often 
before their eyes, is that ninety-nine chances 


to one they would be arrested by the police 
an! jailed for carrying concealed weapons. 
E American citizen should be free to go 
armed to protect himself and his fellow citi- 
zens, in .case of need, and without being 

ct to arrest for the inherent right of 
s efense. 


lave written to representatives in Con- 
and to the promoters of this radical 
ition, concerning these unjust bills. 
representatives have promised to do all 
ir power to prevent such bills becom- 
iw. I have also written to the large 
facturers of arms and ammunition 
these bills, and I find that they are 
all that they legally can to protect 
elves and the sportsmen of our coun- 


‘ust that the Hon. Joel Shomaker will 
-d in being elected governor of the 
of Washington. We need such a gov- 
in every state of the Union. 

Rev. S. W. Bryan. 


—We can supply copies of Mr. Shomak- 
cle at the following rates, postpaid, = 
n the United States: 100 copies, $4; 

500, $5.50; 1,000, $7.50.—Editor. 
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A N Ingersoll costs. little and keeps 
dependable time. 


And so it is the ideal watch for 
hunters, fishermen, motorists, motor 
campers—and in general a splendid 


watch for outdoor use, 


Ingersoll Radiolites are es special]; 
popular among outdoor men because 
they te// time in the dark. 


The NEW INGERSOLL 
Improved YANKEE, $1-75 


The New YanxkEE is 


as alwavs, but in addition it is a 


lependable, 


very handsome watch—with new 


features of grace and beauty. 


It has the antique bow and crown, 
new hands and dial, damaskeened 
back plate, it is more closelv cased 


and in general it has the appearance 
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of a higher priced watch. 


You can never appreci- aXe 
& 


ate what we: are saying 





unless you see and examine the 


New Yankee—at any Ingersoll 
dealer’s. "The New YANKEE comes 
also with a Radiolite dial—at 
$2.75. 





Reliable Watches at Low Prices _ 





Pistol and Revolver Shooting 
(Himmelwright) 
One of Our Biggest Sellers—Only $1 Postpaid 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 
Denver, Colo. 





“Rifle Marksmanship and Automatic 
Rifle Marksmanship” 


Published thru the United States Infantry 
Association. This book takes the place of 
Small Arms Firing Manual, which was the 
authorized text in the army. It is the au- 
thoritative text on the subject from now on. 
This book is something every rifleman should 
have—is a handy size and annotated and 
foot-noted so as to be easily understood. It 
gives the new methods of training in mz arks- 
manship, which are much superior to the old 
methods, and is on the whole an excellent 
training manual. 

Any rifleman who will read and study the 
text of “Rifle Mar rksmanship”’ will surely 
make an expert shot of himself. For the 
expert the book will be most interesting. 


eats by Col. A. J. Macnab and 
aj. Townsend Whelen 


$1.00 POSTPAID 


Outdoor Life Publishing Company 


DENVER, COLO. 




















WM. J. HACKMEIER 
TAXIDERMIST 
Skins Tanned, Furs Dressed 
Rugs 
645 Golden Gate Avenue 


San Francisco, California 














“MAGNUM 12 BORE WILDFOWL GUNS 


shooting 3 in. Paper shells (1% ozs. shot) have 

an effective Killing Range of 80 to 100 yards. 
Send for particulars to: 

G. E. LEWIS & SONS, Gun and Rifle Works 

Established 1850 BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND 

Or apply MESSRS. VON LENGERKE & DETMOLD, Inc., New York 
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Standard of Spanish Army 
Genuine Astra 


Si 


Adopted by 
French During 
World War 


The finest European Pistol— 
Drop Forged Blue Steel Throughout—uses standard 
ammunition, an accurate, hard-hitting, brand-new 
weapon, 

Bought before recent tariff raise. Buy now from 
sole U. S. importers and save about 4/2 on these fine 
guns. 


$7.75 05 cal., Zshot ASTRA, €.0.0. Automatic. 
8.95 25 CaL, 7 shot ASTRA, Automatic 
9.95 25calL., 7 shot ASTRA,, triple safety. 
10.95 32 cal., 10 shot ASTRA, extra magazine. 


$16.°5 “The Plainsman” Revolver 


aes a 















32-20 and 38 long cali- 
bre; except for difference 
in calibre, the same gun 
. size and appear- 
, best 
blued steel, fully guaranteed, 
uses standard revolver ammunition. Only 
16.95. 

. Write for firearms catalogue. We guare 
antee perfect workmanship and material; 
every gun brand new; of drop forged steel throughout. 
Sefore buying any gun insist on this guarantee. Se’ 
mo money unless you wish. Pay postman on delivery 
plus postage. Money cheerfully refunded if not fully 
satisfied. ACT NOW to get these SPECIAL LOW 
PRICES. WRITE TODAY. 


CALIFORNIA TRADING COMPANY 
Dept. 211 747 Warehouse St., Los Angeles, Cal. 









Nitro Powder Solvent), 


N°9 


Unequalled for cleaning your shotgun, rifle, re- 
volver or pistol. Prevents rust. Use it always. 

For the working parts, get Hoppe’s Lubricating 
Oil. Entirely new, supreme quality, in distinctive 
orange-and-black can. 

Ask your dealer. Write for free cleaning guide. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 


for more than 20 years the Authority on Gun Cleaning 
2315 N. 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








Dewey’s Metal 
Folding Decoys 


Life-size, accurately colored, fold flat; give full 
bodied view from any angle when open. 


CROW KILLER Combination 


Includes one spring-leg Ow! Decoy, two spring- 








leg crow decoys, one three-tone crow 
call, complete in case 4 RP se $7.50 
4 Cc 
Dewey’s rows, 
$1.00 each. 


3 Tone 
Crow Call 


Aluminum; per- 
fect imitation, 
fools the wisest. 
per doz. 


Each .. . 85c 

Folding Duck 
$1.75 ea. 
$18.00 
per doz. 


Accurately colored; derabie: convenient to 
carry. Carrying case for one dozen decoys with 
anchors, 8 x 13 x 17 in. 
FOLDING GOOSE DECOY 
Spring Leg or Floating; most life-like. 
Each, $3.75; per dozen, $42.00. 


FOLDING SNIPE DECOY 


Spring Leg which gives life-like action in the 
ind. Sarry a dozen in your pocket easily. 


great horned 


Full-size, 
Owl, Spring leg 
Dewey's Folding metal 


decoys are the most du-|™ z 
rable and life-like ee Each, $1.00; per dozen, $10.00. 


TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 





Special Introductory Offer! If your dealer 
cannot supply you, we ship on approval. Send 
no money, just name and address. Postman 
will collect. Money back if dissatisfied. 

YREE circular on request —_ 
DEALERS write for proposition. AGENTS and 
DISTRIBUTORS wanted in open territory 


OUTING MFG. CO. 


568 East Jackson Blvd., Elkhart, Ind. 








4 ~ 
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Target vs. Game Shots 

Editor Outdoor Life:—F. R. Buckley’s ar- 
ticle entitled “Shots and Shooters,” pub- 
lished in the May issue of Outdoor Life, 
strikes the tender spot rather hard on some 
of us so-called “poor-shot” hunters. He speaks 
about a clean miss of the “C” target at 1,000 
yards getting the target shot laughed off the 
range. Well, why not? Doesn’t the said 
target stand still and wait for him to get 
into the sling, slide around on his “tummy” 
until he gets into the correct position, and 
then wait for him to take the sighters and to 
squeeze the trigger ever so gently? Now, I 
wonder how many bucks or what other game 
would spend so much time waiting for him to 
shoot. Of course, we do occasionally have a 
shot at a standing buck, but not often. But 
after all there are times when we poor shots 
make a miss that even causes us to laugh at 
ourselves, especially when we miss the par- 
ticular spot at which we aim. 

A few years ago while on a deer hunt here 
in our California mountains I missed a shot 
at a fine 5-point buck; that is, I did not hit 
where I aimed. The buck jumped and ran 
up the hill straight away from me and he 
was at a distance of about 75 yards when I 
got into action. I aimed at the most vital 
spot that presented itself and pulled the trig- 
ger. At the crack of the gun the buck fell 
on his nose and rolled down the hill toward 
me for about 20 yards. In a few seconds he 
began to show signs of life, so I placed a 
shot in his neck, breaking it very nicely. 
After I had bled him I proceeded to look 
around to see where the first shot had struck. 
I looked all over his haunches, all along his 
belly, in fact, every place that I thought there 
was a possibility of the bullet striking. Well, 
I looked and looked, but no signs could I 
find. I was doing some thinking about that 
time (?). Finally I decided that the buck 
had been frightened at the first shot and had 
stubbed his toe and fallen down. The buck 
was lying on his left side and when I rolled 
him over to get a better view of his antlers 
I discovered that his left eye was shot out. 
I had shot too high and struck him just back 
of the left eye as he peeked back at me to 
see what I was going to do. Now, Mr. Buck- 
ley can laugh, because I aimed at one end 
of the buck and hit the other. 

Here is another chance for Mr. Buckley to 
laugh. Out here he will find several of the 
boys that are guilty of the deplorable crime 
of shooting rabbits with the Springfield or 
other high-power rifles. I wonder if Mr. 
Bukcley ever shot at a frightened jackrabbit, 
one running with his ears straight back and 
his tail straight out behind, doing everything 
he could think of to cut down the friction 
caused by his slipping thru the air so fast, 
said rabbit to have from 100 to 200 yards 
start (no exaggeration, because here we can 
see a jackrabbit for several hundred yards). 
I wonder what Mr. Buckley would use to 
shoot our rabbits with; probably a .22 auto- 
matic pistol. Perhaps he is accustomed to 
shooting rabbits that sit in the hedge and 
wink at him. 

Mr. Buckley says that the good target shot 
can always bring down his game, but that 
the game shot is seldom any good at the tar- 
gets. Now that is a pretty broad statement. 
Well, now, I know a may by the name of 
C. C. Madson, a man that has not as good 
an opinion of himself as Mr. Buckley has, 
but a man that can connect with running 
jackrabbits quite often. I would like to 
match the two together, just to see who would 
get the more rabbits. I think that I could 
come in in third place myself (with only the 
three of us shooting, of course). 

Mr. Buckley also mentions something about 


the numerous excuses that the hunting clan 


have to offer for the misses that they have. 


Says it is supposed to be the exciteme: of 
the chase and such. Well, he is mist:\en, 
When he is engaged in the close sho>t-of 
that he referred to he must remember that 
he has all the time in the world, while the 
poor hunter has probably just run up a -teep 
hill after the bear (or possibly down hil] 
away from it) and is all out of breath, which 
makes for poor shooting, as Mr. Buckley no 
doubt knows. C. S. Poot. 
Calif. a 


Favors Law Enforcement 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Mr. Morris’ article, 
“Will Anti-Pistol Laws Decrease Crime?” 
can be replied to in but one way, and that 
in the negative. That the lawyers should 
be heartily in favor of this new law is but 
natural, as there are too many lawyers out of 
a job most of the time and this will bring 
more grist to their mill. 

The evil that the abolishment of pistol 
toting is aimed to correct could be sup. 
pressed were there less cowardly judges and 
conscienceless lawyers who for money devote 
all their knowledge and talents to, thru tech. 
nicalities, turning loose thugs and mur. 
derers. 

Under English laws there is no sentimen- 
talism in regard to cold-blooded murderers— 
in the United States it is not so. In a recent 
telegram I read of a man who, after being 
convicted of the murder of his mother, hav. 
ing confessed to the murder of two sisters 
and his father, is sentenced to death, but is 
recommended to mercy by the soft-hearted 
jury. Why? 

A New York gangster, before fifty plain. 
clothes men and police, shoots down the boss 
of a rival gang. He is congratulated by the 
police who arrest him and when tried, altho 
a clear case of homicide in the first degree, 
due to a $5,000 fund raised by his fellow 
gangsters and judiciously expended between 
lawyers and jury, gets off with twenty years, 
or life. He laughed at his sentence, calling 
it “apple sauce,” and told the bystanders that 
with his influence he would be free in five 
years. 

A man in California is doing time in San 
Quentin, after confessing to having married 
and afterward murdered some eight or nine 
of his wives, after their money had _ been 
spent. He even went to the trouble of show- 
ing the authorities where he had hidden the 
corpse of his last victim, to prove that altho 
a murderer he was not a liar. 

I mention these instances as a few of the 
proofs that more justice and less law and 
lawyers is what is required rather than an 
anti-pistol law. Hang every murderer, as in 
England, who misuses his weapon, pistol or 
knife, then there will be no call for an anti- 
pistol law to be enacted by well-meaning re- 
formers who shudder at the sight of firearms. 

I am a 100 per cent American and proud 
of it but England certainly handles murder 
cases more efficiently than we do. 

Mexico. A. D. TEMpPte. 





A Protest 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Please allow me ‘0 
say a little on McAdoo’s anti-pistol bill. | 
am the daughter of a Southern gentleman, 
one who could fight in any form, and fizht 
fair. lf am proud to say my father was 10 
coward. This bill is an insult to any “free- 
born.” No one knows or resents an insult 
quicker than a Southerner. A Southeri:r 
will take this bill in no other way. It ma\es 
my blood boil to think of such an insult. 

It would bring on a war quicker than a 
thing I have heard of yet, and I, a wom:' 
would quickly help to fight with arms in 
such a battle. Mr. McAdoo must be out »f 
his head, or thinks everyone else is, try) ‘2 
to take a right from free born America +. 
We have been robbed of several rights 


—- 
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ready. Should we stand as Sampson and 
be shorn of our strength — our last right? 
We might as well sit while we are: bled of 
our last drop of blood. 

Mr. McAdoo must have been out of a 
job and trying to start something; believe 
me, tliat’s just it; he would start something 
he couldn’t stop. I can answer your ques- 
tion, “Why do you want guns if you are 
law-abiding?” by asking, “Why do you want 
to take our guns if you are not a burglar?” 
Mr. McAdoo, I charge you with being 
against freedom and trying to cripple our 
country—a wolf in sheep’s clothing. 

Tenn. Miss P. E. KeEtty. 





An Ideal Hunting Bullet 


Editor Outdoor Life:—There has always 
been a great deal of controversy as to what 
kind of bullet was best to use in a high- 
velocity. small-bore rifle. Some people re- 
lied on the explosive effect of a light bullet 
traveling at high speed which disintegrated 
rapidly on impact, while others advocated a 
heavy semi-explosive bullet that remained in 
the animal’s anatomy. Still another very 
small group upheld the cause of the solid 
metal jacketed bullet that passed clean thru 
the animal. 

The trouble with the first of these is that 
on tough-skinned or heavy-bone animals 
the bullet has not the necessary penetration 
to prove an effective bone breaker. The 
second is more reliable, but usually lacks 
trajectory and the nerve shattering effect of 
the former, but on the whole is the best of 
the three. It fails in one thing greatly tho 
and that is, it does not cause a great flow of 
blood, so that a wounded beast may be easily 
tracked. The reason is that the tissue of the 
flesh is all left pointing in the direction of 
the course of the bullet and if the bullet 
does not pass completely thru the animal 
the flow of blood is checked by the closing 
of the tissue in the small hole where the bul- 
let entered. The third class is hardly worth 
mentioning, as it lacks the knock-down force 
of the other two unless used with a large 
caliber, heavy bullet. 

Now, the ideal bullet for big-game hunt- 
ing would be a bullet that would contain the 
best points of all three of these kinds of 
bullets. 

I believe a bullet modeled somewhat on 
the plan of the armor-piercing bullet used in 
the war would fill the bill. This would be 
a bullet with a copper expanding point 
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Fiat-Top Folded, 
Price, $1.50 


Showing Semi- 
Buckhorn Up 
Flat Top, Semi-Buckhorn and 
Full Buckhorn, $1.50. 


Sporting ween Flat Top, Semi-Buckhorn and 
ull Buckhorn, $1.75. 


King Folding Leaf and regular Sporting Rear Sights are acknowledged in a 
class by themselves. Each of the various models has the patented adjustable, 
reversible sighting disc, which has four notches of different sizes and shape, two 
“U” and two “V”, giving EICHT COMBINATIONS, Sporting Rear Sights are 
made with short and jong bases for rifles and carbines. Flat Top, Semi-Buckhorn 
or Full Buckhorn. Price, $1.75 each. Felding Leaf Sights with Flat Top or Semi- 
Buckhorn or Full, etc., price $1.50 each. 


Pree € 


No, 20-B, $1.50. ar 25-B, si i? No. 30-B, $1.50. No. 15, Price. 
Winchester Savage H » Luger Pistols. : 
Carbines, Ail Rifles : 


KING “Spark Point” Gold Bead Sights are guaranteed to be the STRONGEST, 
BEST SIGHTING GOLD BEADS EVER MADE. They have full-length solid 
beads, very hard, patented brace construction and have steel centers. Show per- 
fectly in any kind of light or on any background. Wonderful in the dark timber, 
which gave them their name, “Spark Point”—round ard distinct. Made for all 
rifles, carbines, pistols and revolvers. Price, $1.50 each. 


- e eS 


No. 20-C, $1.00. 
No. 25-C, $1. = No. 33-C, $1.00. No. 17, $1.00. 


Winchester 
Carbines. Savage H. P Colt Wanalears All Rifles. 








KING Patented Ivory Bead Sights are also the longest and strongest Ivory Bead 
Sights made; patented construction. Matted face, preventing blur; for all arms. 
Price, $1.00 each. 

Catalog ““O” showing over 100 sights, and “Modern Sights for Modern Arms,” 


D.W. KING, Call Building, San Francisco, Calif., U.S. A. 


FREE. 











driven at a high enough velocity to cause it’ 


to disintegrate after a reasonable penetra- 
tion. The bulet would have a soft lead core 
with a lubaloy jacket, as in other high-veloc- 
ity bullets. Then in the center of the bullet 


seater! almost at the rear would be a small 


stee’ core in the shape of a round-nosed bul- 
let, flanges pointing toward the nose of the 
bul ind of a diameter slightly smaller than 
the iber of the rifle. A .30-caliber bullet 


have a .25-caliber steel core or pierc- 
Ing let and so on, according to the caliber 
rifle. This bullet would have the fol- 
10 idvantages: 

would have the nerve-shattering ef- 


f the rapid distegrating bullet on im- 
P th the soft flesh. The copper point 
W insure this. 


he rear part of the bullet would con- 
thru the animal, having the bone- 
g effect so necessary in a good sport- 
ir let. 
he steel core would on impact tear 
rom the softer lead core, drive thru 
e and heavy tissue and break thru 
on the far side. The blood would 
w freely, as the torn tissue would be 
¢ in the direction of the opening and 
not act as a valve by stopping the 
! blood.—Reader. 
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New Model for Hunting 
Now Available 


Write for free descriptive litera- 
ture telling how you can examine 
and compare this binocular before 
purchasing. 


PAUL WEISS, Optician 


1620 Arapahoe St. Denver, , Colorado 
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Effect of Position 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Permit me to ex- 
press my heartiest appreciation of Capt. 
Askins’ article in the May number of Out- 
door Life entitled “Deer Rifles.” To say 
that it is the best thing I have ever read 
along these lines would be “damning it with 
faint praise.” 

For years I have been trying to explain 
to members of rifle clubs that a light rifle 
having a heavy recoil shoots at different ele- 
vations as its manner of holding is changed, 
but they seem rather doubtful and are so 
engrossed in prone shooting that they haven’t 
time to try the effect of sitting, kneeling and 
offhand positions. 

In order to determine the effect of position 
on elevation the following experiments were 
made on the range of the Ossining (N. Y.) 
Rifle Club. 

Five carefully aimed shots were fired from 
the prone, sitting and standing positions, all 
without sling strap. As a matter of fact, 
.more than five shots were fired from each po- 
sition, but only those were recorded where 
the shooter believed that he had a good hold. 

Distance, 100 yards; rifle, Springfield, 844 
pounds; sight, Lyman receiver; ammunition, 
government 150-grain bullet. 

At the prone position the mean vertécal 
deviation was 0.55-inch and the center of 
impact 0.85-inch above the center of the bull. 

Sitting, the mean vertical deviation was 
_0.99-inch and the center of impact 0.22-inch 
: below the center of the bull. 

Standing, the mean vertical deviation was 
0.66-inch and the center of impact 1.20-inch 
below the center of the bull. 

In this section of the country we have any 
quantity of expert target shots, but they seem 
utterly incapable of imbibing information re- 
garding practical hunting rifles. One expert 
shot who has an international reputation and 
who has done considerable hunting recom- 
mended a certain rifle as a moose gun be- 
‘cause he had killed a moose with a single 
| shot at a long distance. I think it was 
around 300 yards. Asked where the moose 
was hit, he replied that its neck was broken. 
This was the only evidence mentioned in 
support of his opinion. 

I only take issue with Captain Askins on 
one point, and that is where he says, “I sup- 
pose every man imagines the time 
when he will take a shot at a deer at 400 or 
500 yards and kill it in its tracks.” I know 
one guy who thinks he has done neat work 
when he performs that feat at 200 real yards, 
even from the sitting position, and this same 
guy only once or twice remembers even see- 
ing a deer at 400 or 500 yards. 

In the Adirondacks, where the deer are 
found in thick timber, a short carbine seems 
to be as effective as a longer rifle. 

As you say, “you can’t teach a man much 
that he doesn’t want to learn,” but there may 
be a few who can take advantage of informa- 
tion given by others, and I shall look forward 
to other articles on practical hunting rifles, 
including sights, shape of stocks, etc. 

Re e Epwarp F. BAL. 


On Various Guns 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The oldest car- 
tridge in general use is the .32-20, fifty years 
old and still going strong. It is a favorite 
revolver load and recently the Remington 
and Savage people rebuilt this cartridge and 
made new guns to shoot it and the .25-20. 
But the .32-20 is so much the superior of 
the two on every point that the wonder is 
that anyone buys the smaller cartridge. 

The prettiest, handiest and most generally 
useful gun is the Savage .30-30 feather- 
weight take-down to interchange with the 
410-gauge shotgun barrel. This gives a great 
variety of ammunition used, including the 
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.44 Marble Game Getter, .41 D A and .44-40 
(lead bullets). It seems that a short barrel 
for the .22 rim-fire would be a nice addition 
to the outfit. 

A nice and easily reloadable 410-gauge 
brass shot shell is easily made by anyone 
from a .405 Winchester center-fire rifle shell 
by properly using a small file. 

Speaking of the 410-gauge, why not a re 
peater for this new and popular powerful 
shell. Any old .35-55 repeater can be worked 
over into one at small cost, but why can’t the 
Remington take a .35-caliber receiver and a 
.44-40 barrel and magazine and make a real 
repeater at small cost? 

Many writers for outdoor magazines are 
tall, strong men and they have become pos- 
sessed of the notion that a gun must be 44 
inches long and weigh 8 pounds to be any 
gun at all. There are many women, big 
boys and puny men who dislike so much 
length and weight and still others who wish 
to carry it handy, so why should the wishes 
of the many be set aside at the say so of 
these typewriter gun fighters? The front 
seat of a Ford is barely 40 inches wide and 
the windshield is only slightly wider. If 
the .30-30 Winchester carbine is discarded 
because it has an outside hammer there are 
only two guns made—the Remington 14 car- 
bine and the featherweight Savage—that are 
fit to carry in the ordinary cheap automobile. 
I have a .250 Savage bolt, but it is too long 
to carry in front without risk of breaking the 
windshield when a coyote is very suddenly 
sighted within a few rods of the skyline. 

incidentally, I do not like a pistol grip on 
a rifle, and the only shotgun worth owning 
smaller than a 12 is a 410. Surely 20 or 16 
or even a 28 will kill very dead in the hands 
of a good gunner, but the good old 12 has 
lots of reserve power and a “service station” 
for it is in every farm house. 

It may sometimes be useful to know that 
a .405 Winchester makes a very good emer- 
gency shotgun for the 410, but it is not to 
be recommended for a steady diet. Also that 
a Colt .22 automatic pistol will handle only 
five .22 longs in the magazine and only loads 
the .22 shorts as a single shot. The .25 au- 
tomatic pistol is very pretty and many are 
sold, but the .32 automatic is two and a half 
times as powerful and takes up very little 
more room, so what can the “vest pocket” 
gun really be good for? Some folks talk 
about carrying such a gun for a “bluff,” but 
any such bluff is easily called. 

Texas. Curis L. 


Old-Time C olt 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I see that in his ar- 
ticle entitled “Salmagundi,” E. H. Harriman 
has mentioned my name in connection with 
his statement that he once owned a .47 or 
.48-caliber Colt with 9%-inch barrel. Now, 
[ will not go so far as to deny the existence 
of such a revolver; all I can say is that in 
the various books that I have read and in 
the different collections I have examined, I 
have neither seen nor heard of a Colt of 
those dimensions. But what I have seen sev- 
eral specimens of is the 1847 Model, not .47- 
caliber, of so-called .44, but actually .45- 
caliber with 9, not 9%4-inch barrel, a thou- 
sand of which were supplied by Colt to the 
United States government. All of them have 
“U. S. 1847” stamped on the right-hand side 
of the barrel close to the key holding it on 
to the central spindle on which the cylinder 
revolves. That, I venture to think, is the 
“plowhandle” Colt Mr. Harriman had. It 
is often called the Walker-Colt, but if Mr. 
Sawyer’s book, Vol. 2 of “Firearms in Ameri- 
can History,” is correct, it was made several 
years later, at Whitneyville, while the Walk- 
er-Colt was made at Paterson, N. J. 

rh xc Henry WaALtrer Fry. 
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I would like to get some informatic 
Mauser rifle of mine. The rifle is 7 mm. an 
a 30-inch barrel. I would like to know 
velocity, muzzle energy. and the traje 


ao 
i=] 
- 


FE 


oy 


100, 200, 300 and 400 yards. How wou the 
rifle be on any game in the United State 


Would it be safe to use on grizzly bears How 
does this rifle compare with the Wi hea 
30-30? I am using it for deer this winter where 
most of the shots are 200 yards and over; would 
this rifle be all right or would you sugzest ap. 
other?—Horace E. French, Texas. 


Answer.—The 7 mm. Mauser is quite a Similar 
cartridge to the .280 Ross, and is my idea of 
what an American big-game cartridge ou ight to 
be. It is also my idea of what our military 
cartridge should be. While not the same atten. 
tion has been paid to this cartridge as has been 
devoted to the ’06 Springfield, yet there is no 
doubt in my mind but that it could be mad 
equal to the Springfield in every respect. I can't 
give the ballistics of this cartridge at 100, 200, 
300 and 400 yards, unfortunately. You will 
have to be content with shorter ranges. The 
7 mm. Mauser, weight of bullet 175 grains, mu. 
zle velocity 2'300 feet, remaining velocity 10 
yards 2,110 feet, muzzle energy 2,056 foot-pounds, 
100 yards, energy 1,875 foot-pounds; traject ory 
midway of 200 yards 5.41 inches, midway 300 
yards 10.90 inches. The 7 mm. Mauser, weight 
of bullet 139 grains, muzzle velocity 3,000 {eet, 
remaining velocity at 100 yards 2,778 feet; en. 
ergy at muzzle 2,780 foot-pounds, at 100 yards 

2,420 pounds; trajectory midway 200 yards 2.4 
inches, midway 300 yards 5.52 inches. I think 
that as it is the 7 mm. is well adapted to any 
game we have in this country; no gun better 
unless it is the Springfield, and owing to lessened 
recoil and longer barrel I would prefer the 
Mauser as you have it. I think that the car. 
tridge could be improved by using a bullet some 
where between 150 and 160 grains, with a ve 
locity of about 2,900 feet, but I think you can’ 
improve on the cartridge you have very much 
anywhere, in any gun. I do not know how good 
a rifle you have, but if the rifle equals the car. 
tridge, nobody has any advantage of you in an 
American big-game rifle.—Editor. 


For some time past I have been thinking oj 
buying a .22-caliber rifle. choice now i 
divided between Model 39 Marlin lever action and 
a Model 90 Winchester long rifle. I intend to 
use this rifle mostly for hunting, but would like 
to have one that would be suited for target 
shooting, in case I should want to use it {or 
that. Which of the above rifles would you sug 
gest, and why? Which of the above rifles woul 
give the most service with the least amount 
trouble? Does the Marlin give any trouble i: 
ejecting the fired shells?—S. H. Fiyer, Jr., Pa. 

Answer.—I suggest that you make a choict 
between lever action and a pump action. The 
pump action is a trifle faster, but the Marlin 
hangs better and is easier to hold in the off! 1ané 
so I have always thought. Either of these rifles 
will last as long as you can keep the barre! free 
of pits—no difference in that respect.—Editor. 


Recently I bought a Model 1899 .300-caliber 
Savage rifle, standard weight, 26-inch barrel - 
checkered pistol grip and forearm. The sight 
that came on the gun were of the Rocky M: ur 
tain type, and as I cannot use these sights at al! 
I sent off to the Marble Arms Company and 
told them that I wanted an ivory bead sight 
(front) with 1-16-inch bead and a receiver sight 
both adapted for this particular rifle. They sen 
me a No. 5 Marble front sight, 1-16-inch ivory 
bead and a No. SI Marble flexible rear sig! a 
fitted these sights on the gun myself and lined 
them up and then tried the gun as follows: 
shot the first three shots at 60 yards and the 
bullets went about 7 inches too high; then ! 
backed up to about 80 yards and the same thing 
happened; and then I turned the rear sight dow! 
as far as I could, and I still was shooting abot! 
4 inches too high. Now I am at a loss to kno¥ 
what to do. high 





The gun simply shoots too _hi# 
and I have all the sights down as low as [| ca" 
adjust them, and the sights that I ordere ce 
the Marble Arms Company should have been 
right kind.—W. I. Garlin, Texas. 

Answer.—Write to the Marble Arms Cor pany 
tell them what is wrong, just as you hae % 
and ask them to supply you with a higher fro 
sight. I think you will have no trouble abot’ 
getting this, but if you do have trouble, tr» som 
other sight-making firm.—Editor. 


Would you please let me know wheth< tht 


Savage Company make a repeating rifle the 
.25-35-caliber? Also, which is the more pc ceria! 
and better load for deer, the .30-80 or . 5-85 
How does the .45 Colt compare with the 33“ 
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38-40 








: y and muzzle energy, both loaded with | 
ite der? Is the .80-40 a large enough gun | 
found in North America, including 
| grizzly bears? How does it compare 


Savage .250-3000 for speed and knock- 

er?—Wm. E. Hinke, Colo. 

r—The Savage Company makes a rifle | 
for t 25-35. The .380-30 is a more powerful 
rifle the .25-35, and, we believe, is a better 
leer . The .25-35 has a striking energy of 
1,175 foot-pounds, the .30-30 1,750. The .45) 
Colt, black powder, 200 grains lead, velocity 900 
feet, energy 360 foot-pounds. The .38-40 Win- | 
che 5-inch barrel, muzzle velocity -975 feet, 
energy 378 foot-pounds, Western Cartridge Com- 
pany figures. I believe that with the most pow- 
erfu nmunition made for the .30-40 Army it | 
is powerful enough for any American game. | 
The Remington Company figures for this car- 
tridge are: .80-40-180 Hi-Speed bronze point | 
bullet, muzzle velocity 2,500 feet, muzzle en- | 
ergy 2,490 foot-pounds. We wouldn’t hesitate | 


than. the Savage .250-3000, and a trifle more 


to tackle any American game with this car- | 
This is a much more powerful cartridge | 


pow rful than the ordinary Springfield cartridge | 


150-grain bullet and 2,700 feet of velocity. 


—Fditor. 








Is it safe to use the 1906 Hi-Speed Remington | 





ige in the Model 1903 Springfield rifle? 
ifle has 28%-inch barrel. 
tried the 1917 U. S. army rifle? This gun is ad- 
tised as having new barrel bored for the 1906 
ige. The barrel is 25%-inch, with new 
pose (military).—Jas. W. Jones, Okla. 








Answer.—The Hi-Speed Remington cartridge | 


is made for the Springfield, which is the 1903 
government rifle, and therefore ought to be per- | 
fectly safe. Matter of fact, I judge that pres- 


Have you ever | 
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When Ordering Holsters 


HEISER 


THE WORLD’S BEST 
CUSTOM HAND MADE 


Quick Draw Holsters 
Safety Shoulder Holsters 
Indestructible Gun Cases 
All Leather Fishing Rod Cases 
Fly Books, Puttees, Cuffs, Belts, Chaps 


Send 10 Cents for Catalog 


THE HEISER CO. 
Dept. A 


r 





Think of 


Denver, Colo., U.S.A. 








Write today for FREE copy of New 1925. 


Catalog. It will save you real money on 
Guns, Revolvers, Pistols, Outdoor and Athletic 
Supplies. All Brand New—Fully Guaranteed. 
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sures are lighter than normal with this cartridge. | 


I have used the Model 1917, during the war, and 
preferred it to the Springfield for target shoot- 
ing. Remodeled in stock, I’d prefer it to the 


Springfield now, because of the longer barrel.— | 


Editor. 


which I use for ducks and squirrels, but I find 


[ own a 12-gauge Winchester pump, full choke, | 


it shoots too close for birds and the barrel is | 


too long to be handy in brush. I am figuring 
on purchasing a double-barrel hammerless for 


quail shooting only, and I wish 26-inch barrels. | 


The thing that has me puzzled is that I can only 
get the desired gun in 28, 30 and 82-inch barrel, 
and I desire a 26-inch barrel. Now, under the 
above circumstances, I have about decided to 
purck ase this gun and have the barrels cut off 

o 26 inches. But here I am undecided as to 
what length barrels to purchase so as to give a 
proper pattern for quail shooting when cut to 
26 inches. Would there be any difference in 
the shooting qualities of a 32-inch full choke cut 
to 26 inches and a 28-inch full choke cut to 26 
inches? If so, give me your idea.—Paul Jor- 
don, Ky. 

Answer.—I don’t see what kind of gun you 
contemplate buying which cannot be had in 
26-inch barrels. Ithaca, Fox, Smith and Parker 
will all give you 26-inch barrels. If you must 
buy the longer barrels get 28-inch and if the 
gun is a Fox you can cut off 2 inches of barrel 
nd still have left some little choke, enough for 
juail shooting. The other guns mentioned have 
horter chokes, and probably the gun you have 





emoved when cutting down the barrels 2 inches. 
uldn’t even give a good guess as to the pat- 
tern, except that it would probably be a poor 
one. Barrels cut off so as to leave them straight 
cylinder not only make an open pattern but as 
a rule it is very irregular, running out here and 
nd not being round. Straight cylinder 
re next to worthless. You want choke 
et o round up the pattern, such choke be- 
I nd improved cylinder. Even what pur- 
p be cylinder as it comes from the factory 
ha e choke in the muzzle. Unless you have 
t a gun from stock I can see no reason for 
bu long barrels and then cutting them off. 
i order what you want from the factory. 
I you had to take 28-inch barrels the gun 
¥ 1t be as long as your Winchester with 
~ barrel. A 28-inch double 12-bore looks 
t short as compared with the same length 

on a pump. Better try that 28-inch 
rst, and if it seems too long and shoots 
e cut it down a half-inch at a time until 
t what you want.—Editor. 


e a 12-gauge Remington automatic full 
Friends tell me it will not shoot as hard 
Q true as a Winchester 12 full choke. Will 
shoot as hard as a Winchester? Will 
Vv as even a pattern? Will it shoot as 
Vm. Pabst, Idaho. 
er—Your Remington automatic shotgun 
1t as hard, throw as good a pattern and 
center as weil as any repeating shotgun 
could never see any difference in the 
& qualities of an automatic and any other 
ng shotgun. Sure it will shoot as hard 
Vinchester. Patterns would depend on 
ividual gun, but there is nothing in the 
ic action to prevent the very best pat- 
‘ing thrown.—Editor. 


nind would have practically all the choke | 
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For the New 


WINCHESTERS 


oO Lyman Gold Bead Front Sights 
1 standard equipment. Can be re- 
4 placed by Lyman Ivory Beads, 


Rear Aperture Sights available 
and easily mounted: 


Also Folding Leaf Sight No. 
» 6 to replace factory crotch 
~ sight vo pedalraloed $ 


At your dealer's or postpaid. 
Send 10c for Complete Catalog 


The Lyman Gun Sight Corp. 
85 West Street Middlefield, Conn. 


LYMAN 
SIGHTS 


Better Your Aim 
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lJefever 


New Lerever Nitro- 


NM, SPECIAL onty $29.00 
O. K.’ed and purchased in 
quantities by the U. S. 
Navy. Well finished, 
considering the 
price. Built to 
shoot right and 
stand as much 
use asthemost 
expensive gun. 
Most durable 
lock ever 

put in a 
gun— 
first lock 
fired 



















..$4.50 
5.00 
9.00 





gun proof- 
tested with an 
extreme load. 
Astandardized ~ 
gun built only 
in 20-ga. 28 in., 
16-ga. 28 in., and 
12-ga. 28 and 30 in. with 

14 in. stock and about2% in. 
drop. A Lefever won the world’s 
championship at the Olympic 
games in London. Lefever has 
stood for service and durability 
for over 50 yrs. Write for Catalogue. 


Lefever Arms Co., Ithaca, N.Y. 
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FISHING TACKLE 


NO CATALOGS THAT’S FIT FOR FISHING 


E.H.STEUCK aint rete xieing 
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Conducted by Ciaupe P. Forpyce, Author of “Touring Afoot” and “Trail Craft” 








Arizona---The Realm of Romance 


THE late Dr. George Wharton James, who 
knew the scenic Arizona even better 
than the old Indian scouts and the grizzled 
prospectors know it, affectionately called it 
“The Wonderland of America.” 

Arizona has a range of elevation of 250 
feet above sea level on the banks of the Colo- 
rado River near the Mexico line to nearly 
13,000 feet on the summit of the San Fran- 
cisco Peaks in Conconino County near Flag- 
staff. 

There is a range of temperature within the 
borders of the state equal to the range be- 
tween Florida and New England. There is 
within its boundaries both an unrivaled win- 
ter climate and an unsurpassed summer cli- 
mate. 

It may be said that there are four main 
gateways to Arizona for east and westbound 
tourists, each of them opening into fine 
graded roads, most of them surfaced. Other 
roads are in the building and within a very 
short time there will be much more country 
opened to the auto tourist. The following 
summary of main highways has been pre- 
pared by the state highway engineer, W. C. 
Lefebvre: 


HIGHWAYS OF ARIZONA. 


Phoenix-Prescott—A concrete paved road 
from Phoenix to 4 miles north of Marinette 
—the last 4 miles of which was completed 
this year. From the end of pavement to Hot 


Springs Junction the state is building a 
graded road that will be gravel surfaced in 
the soft places and after the summer rains 
will be a first-class dirt road. 

Hot Springs Junction to Wickenburg.— 
There is an excellent gravel road which was 
completed a few months ago. 


C. P. Fordyce 


Wickenburg to Congress Junction.—There 
is a good gravel road. 

Congress Junction to Prescott—A new 
gravel surfaced road is being constructed 
which will shorten the route and open up a 
beautiful stretch of mountainous country. 

Prescott-Ash Fork—One of the finest 
gravel surfaced roads in the state extends 
from Prescott to Ash Fork. This is prac- 
tically a new road, as most of it was con- 
structed during the latter part of 1923. 

Ash Fork-California Line-—From Ash Fork 
to California line there is, with the exception 
of a few stretches, a good gravel road. Sev- 
eral federal aid projects are now under way 
for the improvement of this road and con- 
struction is expected to start some time this 
year on at least one of the projects. 

Ash Fork-Holbrook—From Ash Fork to 
Flagstaff there is a wonderful gravel road 
thru a beautiful country. 

Flagstaff to Winslow.—There are some bad 
stretches of road which will be taken care of 
by two federal aid projects (Nos. 22 and 74). 
These projects will be financed by a Coco- 
nino County bond issue matched with federal 
aid. 

Winslow to Holbrook.—Is a good gravel 
surfaced road, completed the latter part of 
1923. 

Holbrook-Lupton.—This stretch is in good 
condition and two additional bridges will be 
constructed. 

Holbrook-Springerville—This entire road 
is practically new, three federal aid projects 
being completed in the last six months, and 
when the last stretch of 9 miles north of 
Springerville is completed (it is now ready 
to let, but is being held up on account of 














New road on San Francisco Peaks near rege. — road is completed nearly to the summit of 
the pea 


right-of-way), it will give a wonderful gravel 
surfaced road between these points. 

Springerville-New Mexico State Line. 
Very fair road. 

Phoenix-Yuma.—Paved concrete road from 
Phoenix to Buckeye, and from Buckeye to 
Hassayampa River a concrete road is now 
under construction. 

Two federal aid projects now under con. 
struction near Sentinel, which will be com- 
pleted in sixty days, will complete a “num- 
ber one” gravel surfaced road from Hassa- 
yampa River to Yuma. 

Phoenix-Tucson—F or 4 miles east of Mesa 
there is a concrete paved road and the next 
4 miles is paved with black, which has just 
been completed. From the end of the pave. 
ment to 4 miles of Tucson there is a won- 
derful gravel rozd which joins 4 miles of 
concrete pavement out of Tucson. 

Tucson-Nogales.—There are 12 miles of 
concrete pavement in this road, 9 out of 
Tucson and 3 out of Nogales. The rest of 
the road is a first-class sand and gravel road, 
with several new bridges that have just been 
completed and several bridges now under 
construction. 

Tucson-Douglas-Rodeo.—This entire road 
is in fine condition, with some concrete and 
black pavement on it, but mostly of gravel 
surfaced road with concrete structures. 

Douglas-Safford—A new road is being 
constructed by the state and counties—Gra- 
ham county forces working on the north end 
and state jorces on ‘he south end. 

Roosevelt Junction-Globe (Apache Trail 
Highway).—This road is in good condition, 
having been widened and new bridges put in 
last year. Construction for the new road at 
Mormon Flats is under way. 

Superior Junction-Globe.—Gravel surfaced 
road in excellent condition, partly resurfaced 
in the last year, extends to Miami and con- 
crete pavement from Miami to Globe. 

Globe to New Mexico Line.—Good graded 
road extends from Globe to Mathews. From 
Mathews to Central black pavement is being 
laid and will be completed in about sixty 
days. Central to Safford is paved with con- 
crete, completed last year. Safford to Solo- 
monville is being paved with black pavement. 
which is under construction. Solomoniville 
to New Mexico line is good grade road ex- 
cept 12 miles, which is under construct on. 
All the above-mentioned work on this :ad 
were federal aid projects. 

Phoenix -Casa Grande -Tucson.—Fr 
Phoenix to Sacaton we have 26 miles of : 0” 
crete paving extending south of Chan. ler 
and the rest of the road is now being gra ‘ed 
and drained. From Sacaton there is a ¢ 10d 
grade road that extends on thru Casa Gra de 
to Tucson. 
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Ricc-Springerville——This road is in good 
shape now and is being worked on. Gila 
County has spent $10,000 in the County on 
this road and the state is appropriating $20,- 
000 more to be spent in the county. The 
government is building a graded road from 
Fort Apache to Cooley, and from Cooley to 
Springerville there is a fair road. 

With the great variation in altitude mak- 
ing a consequent variation in climate, it fol- 
lows that the southern part of Arizona is at 
its best from September to May, inclusive, 
and the northern part of the state is better 
toured in the summer; some parts of the 
north are inaccessible during some of the 
winter months. Because of climatic differ- 
ences the grouping of tours is divided into 
two sections. The only all-the-year-around 
auto road across the continent is thru South- 
ern Arizona, with a choice of two routes. 
The one most traveled at the present time 
enters thru the southeastern gateway from 
Rodeo, N. M. This connects with the main 
El Paso road thru Lordsburg, also the Santa 
Fe Trail Highway thru Albuquerque. From 
the Arizona-New Mexico line it is approxi- 
mately 50 miles to Douglas, a mining town 
on the Mexican border. Agua Prieta is a 
Mexican town just across the International 














Fish Creek Canyon on the Apache Trail High- 
way. (Photo by McCulloch Bros.) 


Boundary. Douglas has a population of 
about 10,000 and an elevation of nearly 4,000 
feet. Large copper smelters give employ- 
ment to many men. There is a public auto- 
camp grounds at the city limits of Douglas 
with accommodation for 100 cars. Bisbee 
is another mining town about 25 miles from 
Douglas and a paved road between. Here 
are located two of the largest copper mines 
of the state. Arizona mines 25 per cent of 
all the copper of the world and 50 per cent 
of the copper produced in the United States. 
Visitors may have an opportunity to see here 
one of the largest copper mines of the coun- 
try. About 2,300 men are employed and 
120.000 tons of ore are mined monthly. Bis- 
bee is the third largest city in the state, with 
a population of 18,000. The elevation is 
0,300 feet. Bisbee has two public auto camp 
grounds. Tombstone is a town of peculiar 
historic interests. It was one of the first 
mining camps of the state, established in 
when frontier mining towns had many 
d rate characters. Some of the settings 
o' . number of the novels of early days in 
\r-ona were in and around Tombstone. 
town is the county seat of Cochise 
{ caty. It has a population of 1,200 at the 
Pp -ont time and an elevation of 4,600 feet. 
is one private auto camp ground here 

a capacity of about 30 cars. 
urist desiring to visit the border city 
ogales can take the road thru Elgin. 
distance to Nogales is about 70 miles 
a very fair road and thru a beautiful 


ry, where there are numerous places: 


amping. Nogales is sometimes called 
Double-Barreled City,” as the interna- 
| line is here a broad street, with No- 














Duxbak Outing Clothes have 
proved, in service, that they have 
the right combination of qualities 
for outdoor wear. Their special 
rainproofed cloth, double in thick- 
ness at exposed parts, keeps you 
warm, dry, comfortable. Their 
design allows for full freedom of 
action, and provides many handy 
and practical conveniences. Their 
great strength gives them un- 
usual wear resistance. 


That’s why old-timers—expe- 
rienced hunters—wear Duxbak. 
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That’s why you will enjoy a 
Duxbak Outfit and find it a big 
help to get the most out of your 
hunting days. 

Duxbak is sold by sporting 
goods dealers. 

Write for 1924 Style Book 
showing the various Duxbak 
models, suited to every kind of 
hunting. 


For the Ladies—A com- | 
plete line of Autumn outdoor and | 
sports clothes, well designed and | 





made. 


UTICA-DUXBAK CORPORATION | 
4 NOYES ST. UTICA, N.Y. | 
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“SIX YEARS WITH THE TEXAS RANGERS”—World’s best history of those famous scouts 


332 pages; illustrated; $2.50 delivered; circular free. 


Address OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colorado. 








NEW 1924 TOURING ATLAS 


Containing 48 pages, with maps printed in two colors. 
are of each state showing the paved and other roads, trails, distances, 
etc. Only road atlas published—and at the moderate price of 50 cents. 


These maps 








Name. 
City__ 


State 





Outdoor Life, Denver, Colorado: 


Enclosed find 50 cents, for which send me the Touring Atlas. 
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(Copyrighted by Clason Map Co.) 


The map on this page is the seventh in a series now appearing in Outdoor Life. Each 
month the tourist, autocamper and outdoorsman will be given a map covering one of the 
states or principal highways, each well worth saving for future use. Reeders desiring a 
transcontinental map may obtain same by enclosing a 2-cent stamp to Outdoor Life. 
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gales, Ariz., on the north and Nogales, ,So- 
nora, Mexico, on the south. The population 
on the Arizona side is about 17,000 and the 
elevation is 3,863 feet. Being the logical 
* to Old Mexico a great deal of com- 


gate’ X a 

merce passes thru the city. Those wishing 
to cross the international line will receive 
such assistance as may be needed at the 


Chamber of Commerce. Nogales is a de- 
lightful town in the Santa Cruz River Val- 
ley and nearly surrounded by a range of 
mountains, where there are places for camp- 
ing for those so inclined. From Nogales 
there is a splendid highway to Tucson, 60 
miles to the north. 

The beginning of the present-day civiliza- 
tion of the Southwest was made by a small 
group of Spanish padres who came up from 
the Spanish settlements of Old Mexico and 
established missions among the Indian tribes 
in what is now Southern Arizona. One of 
the earliest of these missions, Tumacacori, is 
stil] standing and is passed on the Nogales- 
Tucson Highway about 25 miles from No- 


of the Superior-Miami Highway and also the 
Apache Trail Highway, both of which will 
be mentioned in detail later. 

Mesa is the first town in the famous irri- 
gated Salt River Valley with a population 
of about 5,000. Mesa is a hustling agricul- 
tural town with good schools, splendid build- 
ings and wide paved streets. A new Mor- 
mon Temple is being built on the eastern 
extremity of the city. There is an up-to-date 
auto camp ground here, while about a mile 
west of the city is the State Experiment 
Farm. 

At Tempe, which is about half way between 
Mesa and Phoenix, is located one of the 
state normal schools. The auto road, which 
goes thru the city, crosses the Salt River on 
a fine concrete bridge and then passes thru 
the Papago National Monument, a_ park 
protected by the United States government, 
thru which other roads have been built. 

Thru farms and past many farm homes the 
paved highway leads to Phoenix, a town of 
40,000 people. The city is built on a level 














A country road in the Salt River Valley. 


gales. Visitors may go thru this mission 
and will find it well worth while. 

Tucson is the oldest and second largest 
city in the state. It is the terminus of 
the Nogales Highway north, or if the side 
trip to Nogales is not taken from Tombstone, 
it can be reached over an equally fine road 
about 80 miles thru Benson and Vail, fol- 
lowing from Benson the main line of the 


Southern Pacific Railway. 

Near Tucson is the mission, San Xavier 
Del Bac, which was founded in 1692, and is 
still used for church services. Thousands 

ple come every year to see this ancient 
structure, which is considered the finest type 


of Spanish mission architecture in the United 

State 

7. Tuscon, which is frequently called 
lhe Old Pueblo Town,” are the Santa Cata- 


lir 
all 


Mountains. There are many delightful 
drives into these mountains and some popu- 
lar summer resorts have been established 
withi 1 easy driving distance. 


from the “Pueblo Town” there is a 66- 

© boulevard to Florence, the county seat 

1 inal County. About 15 miles west of 

Florence are the ruins of a great building 

pr ed to have been a temple built by an 

inkrown race of people that inhabited this 
ry long before it was explored by white 

m This prehistoric race built wonderful 

‘ration canals and very evidently had an 

gence far superior to that of the In- 
living in Arizona at the time of the 

ery by the Spanish explorers. 

r Florence also are the ruins of an 
obe town which is said to have been 
ene of Alfred Lewis’ “Wolfville Days.” 

1 Florence to Phoenix, the capital of 
ate, is a distance of 70 miles, paved 
carly half the distance and splendidly 

g 1 and surfaced for almost the balance 

* way. This road passes the junction 


There are 350 miles of paved roads in this valley. 


by McCulloch Bros.) 


(Photo 


plain and on all sides are rich agricultural 
lands, splendid farm homes, orange groves, 
date palm trees, vineyards and thousands of 
acres of alfalfa, cotton, grain and a great 
variety of garden and field crops. 

Within a radius of 30 miles of Phoenix are 
350 miles of paved roads leading out in all 
directions. From Phoenix to the Roosevelt 
Dam a wonderful scenic highway has been 
built, winding thru the mountains and solid 
rock thru a country that is indescribably 
grand. There is no scenic highway in Amer- 
ica to compare with it. Thousands of years 
ago an unknown race of people inhabited 
this country and built great houses in the 
sides of the cliffs. The ruins of these an- 
cient houses may still be seen from the 
Apache Trail Highway, and it is presumed 
that the present splendid highway follows 
closely the course of the trail of this un- 
known ancient race. Apache Indians in 
later days followed this rocky trail, and near 
by many battles between the fierce warriors 
of the Apaches and the federal troops were 
fought. Miners and prospectors used this 
trail as the only pass thru otherwise inac- 
cessible mountains. When the United States 
government built the Roosevelt Dam this 
trail was widened, graded and made into a 
wagon road for hauling supplies to the dam. 
Recently this road has been greatly improved 
by the state highway department so that 
stages can make daily trips to the dam. A 
hotel has been built on the shores of the lake 
for the benefit of those who may wish to stay 
overnight at the dam or spend a few days 
fishing. 

It is only a short distance from the Roose- 
velt Dam to Globe and Miami, two mining 
and smelter towns. From these towns an- 


other highway returns to Phoenix via Su- | 


perior, which is another mining town where 
a copper smelter has just been completed at 
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Comfortably Protected Against Cold 


For the Big-Game Hunter, Camper, 
Prospector, Stockman and all who 
sleep oui of doors, a warm, dry 
sleeping bag, guaranteed cold-proof 
and water-proof. 

Poquaig Sleeping Robes are made from 
the finest downs and so constructed that 


they will not mat or become lumpy. 
With or without detachable blankets. 


IF YOU WISH TO ENJOY BENE- 
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VANISHING TRAILS OF ROMANCE 


A new book of delightful Western romances, 
including tales of Indians, cliffdwellers, cow- 
boys and pioneers of Colorado, in love and 
adventure. Beautifully illustrated with scenic 
and historic points. 


Price $1 Postpaid 
Outdoor Life Pub. Co., 1824 Curtis St. , 
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favorite outdoor 
shoe 
Step into these sturdy 
high-tops and enjoy that 
moccasin comfort which 
brings you home from the 
trail as fresh as when you 
started. Buckhects, held 
in shape by patented 
“Buckstrips,” fit like a 
glove and wear like iron. 
They resist water, too. 
Sold by 4,000 dealers west of 
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of fitting by mail if your 


dealer doesn't yet carry 
Buckhects. 


FREE 
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LIGHT TWIN 


Designed and 
Bullt by 
Ole Evinrude 


ore Evinrude builds the fightess 

. motor made. could 
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In the Elto thing, you get not 
only ease in carrying, but one half more 
power and much more speed. 


“STARTS with aTOUCH” 


No other outboard motor gives you in- 
stant starting every time, and safe rud- 
der steering, leaving both hands free to 
troll or cast. The Elto is the safe family 
motor. No danger of sudden capsizing of 
boat while reversing. Weed-free self- 
tilting pee, Trouble proof carbu- 
retor. The Elto fits in carrying case with- 
out taking apart. Write for free catalog, 


Elto Outboard Motor Co. 
Manufacturers’ Home Bldg. (2) 
Dept. 41 , Milwaukee, Wis. 
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a cost of $4,000,000. The road is a won- 
derful engineering achievement, second only 
to the Apache Trail in scenic beauty. 

From Phoenix to Yuma a graded and sur- 
faced road follows the valleys of the Salt 
and Gila Rivers to the junction of the Gila 
and the Colorado at Yuma. 

About 50 miles from Phoenix the road 
crosses the apron of the Gillespie Dam. This 
is a million dollar structure which furnishes 
irrigation for thousands of acres of land in 
the vicinity of Gila Bend. From Sentinel, 
which is some 30 miles beyond Gila Bend, a 
road crosses the Gila River to Agua Caliente 
Hot Springs. Here are waters which are 
said to possess medicinal qualities and which 
are also claimed to be helpful for rheumatism 
when used for bathing. Hot mud baths are 
also available. 

Yuma is the county seat of Yuma County 
and the principal town in another large irri- 
gated district, where soil and climate condi- 
tions are very similar to those of the Salt 
River Valley. Yuma is the gateway of Ari- 
zona to California on the southern boundary. 
An alternative route from the eastern bound- 
ary of the state is from Lordsburg, N. M., to 
Duncan, Ariz., and then over a good moun- 
tain road into the beautiful Gila Valley, an 
irrigated agricultural region where apples of 
a very high quality are raised. 

Safford is the principal town of this valley. 
The state Odd Fellows’ Home is located here, 
and also an academy. This is a fairly good 
road all the way with a few exceptions and 
has the advantage of being some 60 miles 
shorter than the Douglas-Tucson Road. 
Safford and Clifton on this road have auto 
camp grounds. From Safford thru the 
Apache Indian Reservation, and to Globe, 
and then to Phoenix either by Superior or 
the Apache Trail, is a delightful drive with 
many worth-while things to see. There are 
many camping places and auto camps and 
hotels at practically all the towns mentioned. 

The country described above may be trav- 
eled at any time, but it is particularly at- 
tractive from September to May. In North- 
ern Arizona there are innumerable places 
which offer a variety of scenery and climatic 
conditions that make one forget the swelter- 
ing heat of the cities, and the care and wor- 
ries of business. One can pitch his tent 
by the open road under pine trees and close 
to towns where all kinds of supplies may be 
had, or he can go back into the hills and 
mountains covered with pines, oak and other 
trees, where the sound of the steam whistle 
is never heard and where even the honk of 
the auto horn is yet foreign. It is indeed 
“the forest primeval.” For those so in- 
clined, these steep mountains of rough rock 
and soil, pine clad, offer big-game hunting 
that carries with it enough of danger to 
make the sport worth while. Smaller game 
such as deer and wild turkey are also found, 
and in the many streams between the moun- 
tains trout and other fish are found in a 
plenty that makes this the sportsman’s para- 
dise. 

The Old Trails or Santa Fe Highway has 
been previously described in the report of 
the highway department. There are camp 
grounds and hotels at Springerville. St. 
Johns is 31 miles on the highway north and 
east. This is the county seat of Apache 
County, with hotels and auto camp grounds. 
St. Johns is a cattle and farming country. 
Holbrook is about 70 miles from St. Johns 
on a plateau. It is on the main line of the 
Santa Fe Railway. The road touches the 
edge of one of the petrified forest of Arizona. 
Here centuries ago great forests were inun- 
dated and in the ages that have passed the 
trees fell and turned to stone, preserving the 
grain of the wood and tinting it in gor- 
geously variegated colors, equaling the finest 
onyx. There are auto camps and hotels at 
Holbrook. 


At Winslow, 34 miles west of Ho: brook, 
are the railroad shops of the Santa Fe Rajj. 
way. There are hotels, including a |): ryey 
House and an auto camp. From Springer. 
ville to Winslow the road is thru the valley 
of the Little Colorado River, but |! iving 
Winslow, which has an elevation of 4,833 
feet, the road is thru a more scenic country 
to Flagstaff, about 50 miles west. An alter. 
native route from Winslow is thru Pine and 


Payson in the Tonto Basin country. ‘his js 
a wonderful country in which to enjoy a ya. 
cation, where one can find rest beneath the 
pines, either camping out or enjoying the 
hospitality of the hotels. If one chooses, this 
can be made as a side trip, returning by ap. 
other road thru the Lake country to Flagstaff. 
This Lake section consists of Stoneman’s 
Lake, Mormon Lake and Lake Mary. There 
is boating, fishing and bathing to be enjoyed 
at these places, while cottages may be rented 
reasonably and good meals obtained. Flag. 
staff has an elevation of 6,907 feet. The 
Lowell Observatory is located on a hill just 
out of the city. Flagstaff is located at the 
base of the San Francisco Peaks, 12,320 feet 
above sea level, the highest point in the state. 
There are good hotels, cottages and ample 
accommodations to care for all tourists. 
Within 100 miles of Flagstaff there is an 
array of scenic wonders that makes the trav. 
eler doubt if he is still in America, and in. 
deed almost convinces him that he is in “a 
land of enchantment.” Among the places of 
more than ordinary interest would, of course, 
come first the Grand Canyon, which is un- 
like anything else, being more stupendous, 
more awe-inspiring, more full of grandeur 
than any other spot on the globe. It is 75 
miles from Flagstaff. Other attractions are 
the Painted Desert, Sunset Mountain, Bot- 
tomless Pits and many others that would 
take too much space to describe, but which 
are well worth seeing. It is less than 40 
miles to Williams, which is the railroad junc: 
tion to the Grand Canyon. There is another 
Harvey House here, other hotels and a pine 
country that makes delightful camping. 
Twenty miles over fine roads and one reaches 
Ash Fork, which is the junction point to 
Prescott, about 50 miles. This was the first 
capital of the state. It has an elevation of 
over 5,000 feet; is a place of extreme inter- 
est, rugged granite rocks blend with giant 
pines against the sky line. In and around 
Prescott are many drives, fine camping 
places and points of extraordinary interest. 
A road, good for most of the way, leads to 
Phoenix, a little more than 100 miles south. 





Autotouring Objectives 


ARIZONA. 
NATIONAL PARKS. 

Grand Canyon.—Nine hundred and fifty- 
eight square miles, in North Central Arizona. 
The world’s greatest example in erosion and 
the most sublime spectacle in the world. 
Fine hotel and camps. South rim reached 
over National Old Trails Road and Nationa! 
Park to Park Highway from Maine. North 
rim via Zion Park or Grand Canyon and Na- 
tional Park to Park Highways. 


NATIONAL MONUMENTS. 

Montezuma Castle-——One hundred and 51%- 
ty acres; large prehistoric cliff dwellings in 
niche of vertical rock; auto road Camp 
Verde (3 miles east) northeast part Yavapal 
County; 27 miles from Jerome. 

Petrified Forest—Twenty-five thousand si 
hundred and twenty-five acres; a collection 
of prostrate trunks of highly colored © 
petrified; has next to the greatest number 
of visitors of any of the monuments; ‘st 
forest six miles south of Adamana; 
road from St. Johns to Holbrook passes 
the third forest; National Old Trails Ff 
National Park to Park Highway. 

Tonto.—Six hundred and forty acres: »'& 
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historic cliff dwellings; 40 miles north of 
Globe; 4 miles east of Roosevelt Dam; %4 


mile from Globe to Phoenix road, Apache 
Trail: % mile south of Ocean to Ocean 
Highway. 


Tumacacori.—Ten acres; ruins of Fran- 
ciscan mission of seventeenth century; 57 
miles south of Tucson; 17 miles north of 
Nogales; good state road passes it. 

Navajo.—Three hundred and sixty acres; 
prehistoric cliff dwellings in good state of 
preservation; 125 miles northwest of Gallup; 
18 miles northwest of Kayenta on Navajo In- 
dian Reservation. 

Papago Saguaro.—Two thousand and fifty 
acres: illustrates the varied desert flora— 
the yucca palm, giant cactus, prickly pear, 
cholla, etc.; prehistoric pictographs; view in 
connection with great Roosevelt irrigation 
project of the Salt River Valley; 9 miles 
east of Phoenix; 3 miles from Tempe; via 
Bankhead, Dixie Overland, Atlantic-Pacific 
and Southern National Highways. 














As the afternoon shadows lengthen, Grand Can- 
yon National Park, Arizona. (Courtesy of the 
National Park Service.) 


Walnut Canyon.—Nine hundred and sixty 
acres; 30 prehistoric cliff dwellings in Coco- 
nino National Forest; 8 miles southeast of 
Flagstaff on National Old Trails Road. 

Casa Grande—Four hundred and eighty 
acres; remarkable prehistoric ruin; 18 miles 
northeast of Casa Grande near Florence; 
Bankhead Highway. 

Pipe Spring—Forty acres; refuge against 
Indians by early Mormon settlers; only pure 
water for miles; 51.3 miles east of Hurricane 
on Zion Park Loop trip. 


NaTioNAL Forests. 
{pache-—Via Springerville, on National 


Old Trails Road. 
_ Coconino.—Via Flagstaff, on National Old 
rr Road. 

mado.—Via Tucson, on Bankhead 


Vay. 
1k.—Via Safford, on Southern National 
in’ Atlantic-Pacific Highways. 

e.—Via Cedar City, Utah, on Zion 
Pars Highway. 
bab.—Via Kaibab, Utah, on Zion Park 
‘rand Canyon Trail. 
scott.—Via Prescott, on Evergreen Na- 
Highway. 
raves.—Forty miles south of Holbrook, 
tional Old Trails Road. 
to.—Headquarters at Roosevelt; 27 
northwest of Globe, on Bankhead, 
‘mn National and Atlantic-Pacific Trail. 
wven.—Via Williams, on National Old 











PERFECTION CAPE 
Defy the Elements— 
Carry a Rain Coat in Your Pocket 


Packs 8x4x1inchesin Athol 
Leather Case. Weighs 20 ozs. 


Metropolitan Camp Goods 
have stood the test for 30 years 
and are recommended by [= 
thousands of satisfied custom- J 
ers as the most reliable for 
outdoor purposes. 


Pads and Overland Auto Beds. 








Comfortable Camping 
Guaranteed DAY and NIGHT when EQUIPPED with 


Metropolitan Camp Outfits 


Satisfaction or Money Refunded 





Sole manufacturers of Outing Air Mattresses, 
Comfort Sleeping Pockets, Compact Beds, 
Poquaig Eiderdown Robes, Brownie Camp 


Metropolitan Camp Goods Co., 


Whall’s Utility Tents 


are so constructed that they 
can be set up and taken down 
by one person in less than five 
minutes. 


Stormproof and Bugproof, 
Sewed-in Floor, Steel Stakes, 
Mosquito Netting, Jointed Pole 
and Carrying Cases. 


SLEEP ON AIR 
in a Comfort Sleeping 
Pocket 


2 





WITH INSIDE AIR MATTRESSES 


Athol, Mass. 

















(di e e like hungry wolves, 

Fish Bite any season, if you bait 

» withMagicFishLure. 

Best Fish Bait ever discovered. . Keeps you busy 

pulling them out. $1 Box Free to introduce our 

fish and animal traps. Write todey. Agts. Wtd. 
WaltonSupplyCo.,Dept.80 St.Louis,M« 


Fairs 


b 


or fail. Impervious to moisture. 
last indefinitely. 
Write for Folder 


THE CHIDSEY COMPANY 





; — KING FOLDING CANVAS BOAT CO. 

A Power Plant in the Hand 
The Flash Light without Batteries 
A pocket flash light that never fails to light. 
No troublesome, expensive or disappointing 
battery. Just a few pressures of the hand 


and you generate your own electricity. 
Nothing to short-circuit, get out of order, 


110-112 E. 13th Street 
New York City, N. Y. 


Wrestling Book FREE 


Ge an expert wrestler. Learn at home from the 
world’s undefeated champion and his famous trainer 


Frank Gotch and Farmer Burns 


Quickly learned by mail at home, Know the 

art of eelf-defense and jiu-jiteu. Have perfect 

health. Learn how to defend aa. Handie big 

Gi men with ease. Send for free book.State your age. 
-. Omaha, N 



















FOLDING PUNCTURE-PROOF CANVAS BOATS 


Light, easy to handle, no leaks or repairs; check as baggage, carry by hand; 
& safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable; stronger than wood; used by U. S. and 
7 eget foreign Governments. Awarded first prize at Chicago and St. Louis World's 


We fit our boats for Outboard Motors. Catalogue. 


681 Harrison St, KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
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Just clip this blank and mail to OUTDOOR 


LIFE, DENVER, COLORADO, with 2c stamp 





I intend to tour ‘ 


| Fé 


Send equipment outline 


[| (Mark X) 


Send transcontinental map [ ] (Mark X) 


Where can I get the following equipment? 


Name. 


Address... 





MAY WE HELP YOU ? 
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Hunt with a 


BIASCUPE 


Six-power Pocket Binocular for mo- 
torists, campers and all sportsmen. 


Direct, add 25¢ 


and $7 at dealers 
Circulars free 


guarantee. 
adienaall price Company 
Rochester, N. Y. 








UNITED STATES RADIO 
BROADCASTING MAP 


Listing all the big telephone broadcasting 
stations, together with the address of 
each. This map is invaluable to the Radio 
enthusiast—and sells for only 25c. Fillin 
the coupon and mail it today! 


Radio Dept., Outdoor Life 
Denver, Colorado 


Enclosed find 25c. 
Map. 


Send me a Radio 


Name 


Address 




















Real Movie Camera 


So eee eormeeeae 
of Moderate Cost that Requires 
NO CRANKING—NO TRIPOD 
Already Over 2,000 Satisfied Users 
Compact; light weight; easily operated. 
Loads in daylight with standard film. 


The famous SEPT Pocket Movie Camera. Ideal for 


hunting, camping or home pictures of subjects in action. 
GUARANTEED 
Write NOW for details 


HAANSTAD 


406 Sixteenth Street 
DENVER, COLORADO 



































We Have a Limited Supply of 


Individual Instruction in 
Rifle Practice 
By A. J. McNas, Jr. 


At 25c a Copy—Paper Cover 
This same book cloth-bound has been 


selling for 75c—and we have pur- 
chased the entire remaining edition of 
the paper-bound book which the pub- 
lishers had on hand. 

It’s the biggest buy for the money 
that we have to offer our readers. 


Send Your Order Now— 
Only 25c 


OUTDOOR LIFE, 

Denver, Colo. 
Enclosed find 25c for special edition 
of “Individual Instruction in Rifle 
Practice,” by McNab. 
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Making Perfect Soldered Connections 


So commonplace a thing as soldering may 
seem unimportant in connection with radio 
sets, but, as a matter of fact, few amateurs 
can solder correctly and its importance may 
be judged when we consider that 25 per 
cent of the noises which originate in sets in 
use is due to poorly soldered connections 
and where flux has been left on the connec- 
tion. If you will examine a wire which has 
been exposed to the air you will find it looks 
tarnished; there has been deposited upon it 
a thin coating of oxide which to some extent 
acts as an insulation over the pure metal of 
the wire. Soldering oxidized surfaces is in 
the first place difficult to accomplish and in 
the second place, should it “stick,” 
would not have a true metallic connection. 

The parts to be soldered must be abso- 
lutely cleaned from grease and dirt and the 
fresh metal exposed. When all this is done 
the oxide is removed, otherwise solder will 
not work. To overcome this film covering 
the metal a non-corrosive soldering solution 
or “flux” is employed. Soft wire solder is 
best for radio work. The iron is very im- 
portant. Small soldering, like any other 
work of a similar nature, demands the use 
of the proper instrument for results and not 
a large, cumbersome tool which is adaptable 
to an entirely different field. This iron must 
be clean, tinned and of proper heat,and the 
parts to be joined are to be heated as hot 
as the iron by the iron itself. As the iron 
comes from the manufacturer it is properly 
tinned, but may need retinning later. This 
is done by cleaning the tip with emery cloth 
or a light file. The tip is then covered, while 
hot, with a thin coat of soldering paste or 





Electric soldering iron 


flux and then a light coating of solder iy 
flowed on all sides, brushing away any sur. 
plus of solder. 

When a good mechanic is detailed to 
job requiring accuracy, precision and ef. 
ciency he is invariably equipped with the 
best instrument obtainable to serve his par. 
ticular purpose. This applies in the solder. 
of small and fine units. In the particular 
field of radio work a bulky, unwieldy tool 
of superfluous size and weight is no more 
fitted to the task than a sledge hammer for 
driving a tack. With the new metal electric 
soldering iron the operation is as simple as 
writing with a lead pencil. The construc. 
tion of this metal electric soldering iron in- 
volves a nickeled brass handle and flange. 
Fitted to this is a semi-rigid coil of spring 
steel which absorbs the back flow of heat 
and prevents it from passing to the handle. 
The lower end of the coil joins the heating 
unit, which contains a rugged element of 
highest quality chromel wire insulated with 
mica. The soldering tip is composed of 
nickel silver, insuring minimum oxidation 
and infrequent renewal of tips. The stand- 
ard tip has ample heating capacity for all 
small units and retinning is seldom neces. 
sary. This iron is light and indestructible, 
is operated similar to a writing instrument, 
enabling one to work speedily, economically 
and visibly; differing from the large, cum- 
bersome tools where the handle is a consid- 
erable distance from the work. It is well in- 
sulated and furnished with 8 feet of cord 
wire. Attached to the other end of cord 
wire is a series current tap and plug com- 
plete, using a standard light bulb for re- 
sistance purposes, giving the advantages of 
light beside heating the iron at one current 
consumption cost. It works on all voltages, 
alternating current or direct current, excep! 
batteries and attains maximum heat in four 
minutes. A quarter-inch chisel tip is inter- 
changeable with the standard tip. This iron 
is superior for all soldering. 


Accessories of the Radio Set 


Comparing a good radio receiving set 
a good motor car, the necessity of gas and 
good tires is to the car what the accessories 
in the way of proper aerial, head sets or oud 
speaker batteries and tubes are to the radio 
set. 

For the portable set in the transient camp 
the temporary aerial is the type, utilizing 
makeshift aerial masts as conditions olier; 
for the permanent camp a good installation 
of antenna is done; there remains cer!aln 
high-class sets which use a loop and ot!ers 
which are so-called “anternaless,” but have 4 
medified loop system built in the receiver. _ 

Phones are imperative in certain sets 0! 
the crystal or single tube types, but mu!'ipl¢ 
plugs can be used satisfactorily and mny 
people listen in. The role of the ‘oud 
speaker is confined generally to the thre* 0! 
more tube sets, and a loud speaker w ' 
folds up for travel is the kind to get if s: 2¢ 
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limited for storing your radio outfit when | 
the trail. 








The kind of tubes you use will determine) THE NEW L. C. SMITH LONG-RANGE GUN 


ie type of “A” battery you will employ. 
Unless extreme limits of weights is impera- 
tive, as on a hike trip, the common auto bat- 
‘erv will supply your every want and is the 
source from which most motor campers get 
their “A” juice for the radio. 

For “B” batteries we are not given much) 
choice, except as to the number of volts in 
each unit—the 22%-volt being the kind to 
take, and as many of them as your tubes re- | 
quire. We are given a number of tubes to, 
select from, depending on. the amount of 
power used from the battery... There are 
two classes. Those which operate from the 
storage battery are entirely adequate for the 
motor camper, as he always has this type of | 
battery in his car and in running the motor | 
the battery is kept charged. This is the kind | 
which produces in general the best results, 
particularly in the reception of music, and | 
the second class are those which operate | 
from dry cells and offer as their greatest | 
recommendation their lightness. 


The Last Word in Radio in Camp. 


The new super-portable is a 6-tube radio 
set complete with tubes, “A” batteries, loud 
speaker and loop antenna entirely self-con- 
tained. It is fitted into a small, beautifully 
finished traveling case—the most compact 
set we have yet seen—and one giving clarity, 
quality, volume and distance. This is an ef- 
ficient 6-tube.set employing three stages of 
transformer coupled radio frequency, a de- 
tector and two stages of audio frequency. 
The set is dry cell operated. A loop antenna 
is permanently mounted inside the case and 
the three controls—(1) a rheostat for regu- 
lating the battery current; (2) tuning con- 
trol for selecting stations, and (3) volume 
control—are mounted close to the handle in 
three recessed dials. This receiving set 
weighs but 26 pounds and may be carried 
about like an ordinary suitcase. No external 
aerial is required nor is it necessary to open 
the case. The set is operated by two con- 
trols, both on top of the case. Having tuned 
in the station you want, volume can be fur- 
ther regulated by swinging the case so that 
the loop is pointed in the direction of the 
station broadcasting. A station may be 
tuned and the set placed in full operation 
while it is being carried down the street in 
an automibile or otherwise transported. It 
is this make of radio receiving sets which 
Donald B. McMillan, world famous arctic 
explorer, is using for his expedition to the 
north pole and was the one which Florence 
MacDonald, a passenger on the trans-Atlan- 
ic liner Berengaria established a new long- 

stance record over land and water, tuning 

station WDAP, Drake Hotel, on the fifth 

\y out—a distance of 3,465 miles. 
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A new super-portable receiving set 
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A longer 
shell and a 
longer tapering 
choke make it 
the Super— 
range gun. 
















HUNTER ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 


Equipped with Hunter one-trigger and ejector. You can't 
buy a more effective or more serviceable gun at any price 


Chambered forthe 
new 3-inch shell, it 


kills consistently at 
80 yards 


Get the thrill of rea/ long-range 
shooting this Fall. Reach up into 
the sky and pull ’em down at 
ranges that make the other fellows 


The new L.C. Smith Long-Range 
Gun is the greatest contribution 
to the sportsman in years. A dis- 
tinctive L. C. Smith method of 
choking adds 15 to 25 yards to 
ordinary shotgun range. See your 
dealer or write for Catalog 323 





FULTON, N.Y. 


McDONALD @& LINFORTH, Pacific Coast Representatives 


Call Building, San Francisco, Calif. 


EXPORT OFFICE: 50 Church Street, New York City 








Wear Hand-Made Boots 


Built Strictly to Your Measure 


TOUGH, FLEXIBLE, WATERPROOF 
Built by J. B. Thomas, formerly factory 
manager of Putman Boot Co. 
Send for Literature 


OUTING FOOTWEAR CO. 


714 West Lake St., Minneapolis, Minn. 















“You have the best light-weight bag on the 
market.”’—Dr. C. P. Fordyce. 


FIALA PATENT 
SLEEPING BAG 


Scientifically Correct 
Weighs but 5 lbs.; warm as 30 lbs. of 
blankets. No hooks, strings or crude 
contraptions. Write for circulars 
and prices. 

Camp, Touring or Expedition Equipment 
Let us furnish estimates. 
ANTHONY FIALA 
25 Warren St. New York City 







§ ing book of the Saxo- | 
3 phone. Pictures of § 
8 famous profession- § 
als, 64 pages. Men- 
8 tionany other instru- 
# ment in which you 
— may be interested. 


| SAXOPHONE 

















THE BOOK OF THE PIKE—By O. W. Smith 











BOOK 
FREE /| 


Pick it Up 
Yourself 


without a teacher! 
It’s easy! 3 first 
lessons sent free 
on request with 
each Saxophone 
will start you 
quickly on a 


| True Tone Saxophone 


In a few weeks you will 
be playing the popular 
airs. It just “comes” 
to you. Try one 6 days 
without obligation. If 
perfectly satisfied, pay 
for it on easy terms. 


Buescher Band Instrument Co. 
342 Buescher Block ; 
Elkhart, Indiaga 


— 


Outdoor Life’s Angling Editor. This is Mr. Smith’s latest book, and you cannot afford to be without 
it. On sale now—Cloth, $3.00 net; Turkey Morocco, $8.50. 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO., DENVER, COLO. 





CATALOG FREE 






Showing Cap with Ear Protector 
Down and Up 


Bean’s 


Leather Hunting Cap 


Made of best Mahogany Elk Leather 
with red leather band and wool ear laps. 
Also plain brown Elk for duck hunting. 

Gives much better protection than cloth cap, 
will not catch or brush off in thick bushes; is 
waterproof and will last a lifetime. 

Weight five ounces. Price $2.50 postpaid. 
Send for free sample of leather. 


L. L. BEAN, 402 Main St., FREEPORT, MAINE 
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Let Us Tan Your Hide 

Save your trophies. Moose or deer skins 
tanned with hair on and made into rugs; or 
dressed into buckskin glove leather. Bear, 
dog, cow, horse or any kind of hide tanned 
with fur on, finished soft and odorless, and 
made into rugs, robes, coats, caps, vests, 
gloves or any garment for men or women. 


TAXIDERMY AND HEAD MOUNTING 


All kinds of game, fish and birds mount- 
ed. FINE FUR SKINS such as fox, coon, 
skunk, mink, muskrat, etc., made into gar- 
ments of latest style. REPAIRING AND 
REMODELING. Estimates if desired. We 
sell at factory prices coats and furs made to 
order from high grade skins we carry in 
stock. Deal direct and save middlemen’s 
profits. FREE CATALOGUE AND 
STYLE BOOK gives prices, tells how to 
take off and ship hides, etc. Write today. 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY 


Largest custom tanners and taxidermists in the world. 


572 Lyell Ave. Rochester, N. Y. 














TRAPPERS 


Your Coyotes, Mink, Coon, Rats and 


Marten will bring good prices this season. 
Good grading is moreimportant, however, 
than good prices. You can get both and 
have your shipment held separate if you 


ship to 
. JAS. P. ELLIS 
Raw Furs 
30-32 MILL ST. 
MIDDLETOWN, NEW YORK 


Reliable Quotations Sent Free 














One Fox—One Year 


Four Foxes Next Year 
The average litter of a Silver Fox 
is four. 

Foxes are as easy to rear as dogs. 


They eat anything. The domesti- 
cated fox is tame and easily cared 
for. Twenty foxes are not as much 
trouble as a flock of hens. 

There is one rule to remember — 
START RIGHT. Your foundation 
stock must be sound. It must 
breed true to type. Buy Canadian 
Government Registered stock and 
know what is behind them. 

Write for FREE book of informa- 
tion. It is based on the knowledge 
and experience of the Government 
and the oldest and most experi- 
enced ranchers in the world—men 
who would have paid anything for 
it could they have bought it. It is 
yours for the asking. 


Address Dept. J 


Canadian Silver Fox Breeders’ Assocn. 
ummerside, P.L.”. 





























Conducted by Nem W. NortHey 








Untrapped Ground 


co] AM writing for information that con- 

cerns three diligent readers of Outdoor 
Life. What we wish to learn is where the 
most productive trapping can be done for 
small game such as fox, skunk, mink, musk- 
rats, beaver, etc. We had in mind Canada, 
if necessary, but do not know of any par- 
ticular place and would greatly appreciate 
any information you can give.” 

The foregoing is one of many similar let- 
ters from trappers who are looking for new 
territory. Every beginner has visions of some 
day hying into the backwoods and locating 
virgin trapping ground, 


in the past and fur-bearers have been rapidly 
depleted in numbers. 

Now trappers are beginning to learn the 
meaning of the word “conservation” in the 
more thickly settled parts of America, but 
there are still a great many looking for “new 
ground”—those who are still trying to follow 
the practice of the migratory trapper of old, 
who located in a certain territory, skimmed 
the cream of the fur and passed on to un- 
trapped ground the next season. Those days 
are past. I do not mean by this that there 
are no good trapping grounds to be found; 





where the fur-bearers 
abound in countless 
numbers and all he 
will have to do the rest 
of his life is to take 
them in from the cold. 
Every grown trapper 
lives with the hope of 
some day locating a 
real “fur pocket.” This 
lure of trapping and 
fur trading has _pos- 
sessed man since the 
days of Esau. It was 
one of the most impor- 
tant factors toward the 
exploration and settle- 
ment of America. 

Washington Irving 
said that two great 
commercial pursuits 
were the “pioneer pre- 
cursors of civilization 
on the Western Hemisphere—the search for 
gold and the traffic in peltries. The one led 
the Spaniards to explore the lands scorched 
by the tropic sun, and the other caused buoy- 
ant Frenchmen and the calculating Briton to 
penetrate the trackless forests of the North.” 
It was principally thru the trade in furs that 
the Pilgrims were able to liquidate their debt 
to those in England who had lent them the 
money with which they came to America. 
Bacon’s Rebellion was caused from the fact 
that Governor Berkeley of Virginia did not 
furnish protection from the Indians for the 
settlers, as he did not want to lose the fur 
trade with them. 

For a great many years there has been a 
growing demand for fur, but there has also 
been new territory to be trapped from which 
to meet this demand. Now, practically all of 
the fur country has been trapped over and 
the supply is decreasing. This has caused a 
rise in price, due in part also to the increase 
of population and the continued demands of 
fashion. With the rise in fur values trap- 
ping has become more intense, the trapping 
seasons have been lengthened, with the re- 
sult that much unprime fur has been taken 





Coon, 


This catch was made 





skunk and coyote are the first furs to become prime in the fall 


Thos. Grandstaff, in 


California 
sixteen days 


by a trapper, 


there are, but the question is to find them 
and, once located, to “stick.” 

I am sorry that I cannot direct every in 
quirer to a desirable place, but that is ob 
viously impossible; there are too many 
things to be considered. In the first place. 
it costs real money for the beginner to get a 
first-class outfit together and transport it far 
from civilization, and every man_ should 
judge for himself how far his pocketbook 
will carry him. In the second place, unless 
a man intends to follow trapping as a busi 
ness for a number of years it would neve: 
pay him to enter new territory expecting t 
make a small fortune; the expense is to 
great. Another reason why a trapper shoul’ 
choose his own grounds is because he know: 
the extent of his woods experience and hi 
physical ability to stand up against sever: 
odds. I might direct a man to ground 
where I felt reasonably certain that an ex 
perienced trapper and one willing to work 
could make fair money, and the chances ar‘ 
that, lacking these, the man would retur: 
disappointed and blame me for his failure 
Another thing to be considered is the fac 
that when a trapper enters unfamiliar terri 
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will have to compete with Indians 










































































and te inhabitants who have lived there 
i for ; and who know every good “set” for 
i miles around. 
| rT! again, conditions are frequently 
1 changing. Territory which might be known 
to be practically unoccupied last year may 
be +n this season. The trapper would 
\ have to take a chance on that. I know of 
but two ways of locating a trap-line. Either 
the trapper must get out and “prospect” for 
| fur, or he can buy the line of someone who 
is established in a _ fur country and who 
is forced to give up his line for health’s sake = je apa 
" or some other reason. Generally speaking, HOON .OXO\ POW OUSOUNIONSGONGONG2 
i it is far better to look around close to home, a eB —=—— ts ‘elie 
conserve what fur is found there and spend aa a 
the money which would be required if locat- 


ing elsewhere, for swamp land, leases, equip- 
ment and improvements just as one would 
do if he were going into any other business. 

? 


1 A Masterpiece—FREE 


e not overlooking the possibilities offered in : ° ‘nt- 
e fur ranching. Three-fourths of our catch of Our beautiful new catalog—a masterpiece of print 
it common fur is taken in the heart of the ed art with 32 richly illustrated pages—will charm 


" United States, so it is not worth while for 
“ the average trapper to pull up and look for 
something better. 

j If one has sufficient capital, experience, the 
necessary physical strength and expects to 
spend a number of years trapping, he can 


you and give you a new conception of what Art 
in Taxidermy can accomplish in the mounting of 
your trophies. Send for this cata- 
log today—it is free. 





8 still find territory worth while. Professional 
e trappers are able to make fair wages in parts 1024 Broadway, Denver, Colorado 
of Central British Columbia, the Peace River 


District and other sections of Canada. The 
mountainous nature of some of this land pre- 
vents cultivation of more than 10 per cent, 
consequently it leaves territory for propaga- 
tion of fur and game. Approximately $400,-| “SIX YEARS WITH THE TEXAS RANGERS”—World’s best history of those famous scouts. 
000 worth of fur was shipped from Prince | 332 pages; illustrated; $2.50 delivered; circular free. Address OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colorado. 
George alone in 1918, yet none of the terri- 
tory can be called rightly “untrapped 
ground,” for even as far north as Hudson 
Bay has been the scene of trapping and fur 
trading since 1668. 

Alaska is the last of what we might call 
our virgin fur lands, and even that territory 
is being overtrapped. Alaska trappers, in 
1918, sold $1,363,600 worth of furs and in 
1923 $2,000,000 worth of fur was taken. The 
effects of this intensive trapping can best be 
illustrated by a letter written by Frank Du- 
fresne, United States game and fur warden, 
Northwest Alaska, in which he says this of 
the 1923-24 season: 


Alaska has suffered one of the poorest years | 





on record for furs. The catch is not over a 

, fi f last year in my part of the territory and | 
from all reports the whole country is the same. | 

® The only redeeming feature in the northern half | 

. is the expectation of a banner take of muskrats | 


on the Kobuk and Selawik Rivers. (His letter 
was written before the results of spring ratting 


: were known.) The heavy toll of former years is 
having its effect on marten, beaver, fox and 

mink. Dozens of traders are going to the wall 
: this year. Alaska as a fur-producing country is | 
just ering that period known as the “begin- 

the end.” Drastic measures may be} 











I June President Coolidge signed and 
effective a Senate joint resolution 

i transferred the administration of the 
i game law from the governor of the 
ry to the Department of Agriculture. 
ill make it possible for the Depart- 

f Agriculture to unite the adminis- 
of the Alaska game law with the one 

x the land fur-bearing animals, there- 
ing down the expense materially and 
at same time giving more adequate pro- 
to the fur-bearers. When the new 
Game Bill, which passed the Senate 
a 1s reported favorably from the House 


furs and skins, make beautiful rugs, robes, etc. You can learn easily 
and quick!y,during your spare time by mail. Great sport, and lots of 


Li: to mount and stuff all kinds of game, animals, birds fish — tan 
fun. Lessons are easy and intensely interesting. Latest museum 


7 43S Ps8 








methods. This school is 20 years old, high class and reliable, and has 75,00( graduates 
Success guaranteed. Don’tdelay, but start tolearn this extremely fascinating art NOW. 
Beautifully illustrated book, “How to 
taxidermy. Dozens of photosof mounted 
specimens. Tells how you can learn this 
great art, no longer a secret, right in your 
own home during spare time. Tells how to be- 
and decorate your room and home with natures choicest art. Tells how young men and 
boys can make the BIGGEST MONEY from their spare time. Don’t delay. Send 
TODAY for this Free Book. 
Make Big Money ;Free Book Coupon 


Mount Game.” Explains the secrets of 
come a taxidermy artist, how to save your own splendid trophies, how to beautify J 
Northwestern School of Taxidermy 


( ttee on Agriculture at the last session felc mpe y SS. @4-J Elwood Bidg., Omaha, Nebr. 
. * * able o ¢ 3. , absolutely free, your illus- 
= — Org so agen work. Sell your mounted speci- reared pot yg any fe Mount Game.”’ 
e ill i i mens. Mount trophies for your Also tell me how I may learn to be an 

ame eruge 1s passed in the friends, hunters, trappers and expert taxidermist easily and quickly 


States, fur-bearers as well as other 
g will have a fighting chance. But so 
the majority of trappers are con- 
the day of untrapped ground has 


fishermen. Have a side line busi- by mail. No obligation. 
ness of yourown. Be inde- 
pendent. Have plenty of 
spending money — for ath- WRAGNG . ccccvccecccceccececccocoscscccececeeseese-ses 
asa 











letic goods, radio, books, traps, guns, and 
wd vacoetions. Here eo YOUR ones: Address ......ceeccccccerecscccccssccsceceress 
eS oe the counn right NOW. oe geseesSGeSeeeeaeeeeeesesaee 
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An Industrial Marvel 

A family of fuzzy little atoms of life, hid- 
den in a hollow log on a farm in Prince Ed- 
ward Island, was the nucleus of the wealth 
of one Canadian family. Silver fox skins 
demand prices ranging from $250 to $1,000. 
Ten years ago fox raising was scarcely 
thought of. Now hundreds are doing it. 
Yet few people realize that it is a commer- 
cial enterprise within the possibility of any- 
one. 

“Hiram, get up and milk the cows, feed 
Stephens of Denver will send Big IIlus- the horses, and don’t forget to tend the 


trated Trappers’ Rook FREE. Tells how and when ” Se s 
to trap and handle @fushrate, Coyotes, Skunks foxes.” This injunction would sound rather 


-- all other furs, Game ng Rales, etc. strange in any other locality than Prince 
Big demand all Western Furs this season -- prices Ed d I 1] d h h f h d . | 
high. Get ready totrap NOW. war siand, the home or the domesti- | 
Stephens sells Traps, Animal Baits, Fur | cated fox. The modern farmer here is not | 
ay meget aii. g content with the ordinary pursuit of raising 
time and Big Money on transporta- cattle, sheep, horses and swine; he has gone 
SEASON AHEAD! 
et started right; d fi T 
Coupon Today. silver fox pelts. To be sure, fox ranching ger’e Guide and Bargai in Catalog of Traps Bate, 


tion. DENVER is the closest and best r ° ° 

fur market for all Western Trappers. one better, and is now concerned with sup- 
List, Market port, Seine Gane plying an ever-increasing market with prime 
-- all ty 




















Stephens Sp 1 fam in a way is being carried on by men who are | Brokers all og mppliee Also Game a Lamre; How 0 
of Denver “N* specializing in this new stock-raising indus- | your name on ourl cMarket EEP POSTED. WRITE! 
: i FUNSTEN BROS. & CO. 
E. A. STEPHENS & CO., | try; but a larger number of mixed farmers | | 795 ¢unsten Bidg. ST. LOUIS, mo. 
722 Stephene Bidg.. Semen, Oenine .. are taking up ranching as a side line, eee 
Send , Fur Price ° 
List, Market Reports, Shipping Tags © all FREE. Betsy, the family cow, has at last a com- 
Name petitor. In a few instances the women of | RAP | AC S 





Town 
Brass Tags with your name and address 
stamped in the metal. Rust-proof and 
will last indefinitely. 


State R.F.D. Box | 








O Name and Address 











M. J. HOFMANN 


ALLORDERS FILLED IMMEDIATELY 


TAXIDERMIST-- FURRIER = _— eT «ae $ om 
and Dealer in Supplies EO. acta, 


Carrying charges prepaid. 


Heads, animals, birds and 
fish mounted; skinstanned 
and made into rugs and 
ladies’ furs. Equipped for 
any job large or small. 


Be Sure to Print Your Name and 
Address Clearly. 








Game heads, fur rugs, etc. A view of a Prince Edward Island fox ranch, G COMPANY 

Fao ele, Tlee: All sapelion where the foxes have been domesticated to such TRAP TA 

for taxidermists, paper an extent that thirty or more can be kept in a 2178 S. Clarkson St., Denver, Colorado 

head forms for deer, glass eyes, open mouth single pen without risk - of their killing each 

heads for rugs. List of supplies on request. other. A careful study of foxes has enabled this De ee ee for which please send 
fox rancher to use large pens, as shown. (Photo 


We buy and sell scalps, horns and skins I > i, 
»y Leo Frank.) 
for mounting. ? ee ae Trap Tags. 


989 Gates Ave. BROOKLYN,N. Y. 


the farms are becoming deeply concerned 








. . ‘ a ee ee eT TT 
and are directing their attention to foxes 
rather than chickens as a source of pin || Address-_.-.---. .------------------------ 
money. 


But on the whole, fox ranching is a spe- || ----------------- 
cialized industry and many of the most suc- 
cessful professional and business people on 
the island are concerned in the development 
of a romantic history. 

The black fox is the first animal in a great 
number of years to be successfully added to 
the list of domesticated animals. The dream 














Highest prices paid--prompt return-- 
correct grading. Our success in 62 
years of FAIR DEALING in America’s 





puvars orton runs 
greatest furmarket means more money for your furs. 

















of a few pioneer trappers has now become Before you send a shipment to anyone, Ficose sr i 
: erage reality. a — no Esa! stoning tags ABSOLUTELY 5, Supply catalogue = 
i i i Ss supplies at lowest prices 
demic qualification, these men have addec SIMON SUMMERFIELD & COMPANY 
an important page to biological history. 393 N. MAIN STREET . LOUIS, U.S.A 
Comparatively speaking, the black and silver | —___ ae 
fox pelts have always commanded the high- FUR FACTS (Ahern) 
est prices in the fur market; and it seems | 4 Wonderfully Interesting and Valuable Book; $1.25 
P tt 7 ; Postpaid 
natural that men devoting their attention to Quttews tits Pile be, Glee, Ce 


the hunting of wild animals would conceive | S 


the enormous possibilities of producing these 
Best expensive pelts in captivity. It remained 
2 for such men as Oulton and Dalton to dem- 
in the onstrate that black foxes could be success- Biggs Sells Cheapes'! 








W 7 t fully raised in captivity; and what seems yet Remarkable bargains in all™ 
es more remarkable, at first, the pelts of the Trappers 5 Supplies. | Guns, baits, radi 
P te at once for C og. 
Before taking a chance on having your — — a ogc Mer _ = MAIL COUPON TODAY 
; ; those of foxes captured in the wilds. e See eee ee ee ee 
valuable trophies mounted, be sure you totter f p age 6 “4 E.W.BICCS&CO., Buyers-cf-RawPure "! 
select a first-class taxidermist. Send added value of pelts gape a ie eeray 3388 Biggs Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. | 
a : se > ectio Put my name on list for Fu tatior 
them to an artist who has devoted his — oe = the pa u Pe ster or | Sana TREE Catalog ical bee — 
life to the art of tanning and taxidermy, sreeding stock ior texture and quality 0 i per’ Supplies ond | Mail Order Specialties, 
and has had years of actual experience. fur and general vigor. 1 | 
JOSEPH KATONA The establishment of these facts was the ‘ewes oe ce cceccesecs cose cceses cecscccccess socee a | 
iuemiely ai aap outcome of extensive and continuous €X-  § Address..........cscsececessssencneesesesesssstens 


608 Santa Fe Drive DENVER, COLO. perimentation on the part of men who had 
previously worked on the rearing of red| Seco nimi 
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in the early days the business was 


— 
0 profound secret and until the year 
1909 orly a select few of the pioneer’s asso- 
ciates were selected into the mysterious or- 
der of fox farmers. During this time black 


foxes were being bought and placed in cap- 
tivity, and their movement from source to 


destination was a carefully guarded pro- 
cedur When the pelts were marketed 
their source was also carefully guarded so 
as not to arouse the suspicions of the in- 
Is1live 
, About 1910 the extreme beauty of black 
fox fur became fully recognized by Dame 
Fashion and it is recorded that as high as 


$2,600 was obtained for a silver fox skin. 
This increase in price further stimulated 
those already engaged in fox ranching, for 
it was fully recognized that the production 
of fox pelts followed the general commercial 
law of supply and demand—milady must get 
the kind of fur she admires, and she is 
ready to pay handsomely for it. So fox 
farmers have concentrated their efforts on 
the production of silver fox pelts because 
modern moneyed society demanded _ this 
type. Thus we find a worthy example of the 
old proverb: “Necessity is the mother of 
invention.” Dr. LEo FRANK. 
P. E. I. 





Posted Land 


In one respect, at least, the posting of 
farms against trespassers is a good thing, for 
it has a tendency to protect the animals 
from den diggers, who hunt over the land in 
the early fall before the ground is frozen and 
dig out all dens which show signs of hold- 
ing fur. The practice of digging out dens 
not only destroys the home of the animals, 
but a great number of the pelts taken are 
unprime. The den digger doesn’t wait for 
prime fur, for he knows that many animals 
do not move during extremely cold weather, 
therefore his chance of tracking them to 
their dens is slim—and frozen ground is hard 
to dig. Some of the states have legislated 
against this practice, and it is to be hoped 
that it will be only a short time until all 


| states prohibit the digging out of dens and 


the cutting of den trees. 





Early Day Competition 

One of the principal fur traders in the 
early part of the nineteenth century, in what 
is now the United States, was John Jacob 
Astor. At the time when Lewis and Clark 
established an overland trail to the Pacific 
Coast in 1804 Astor had been trading in 
fur twenty-five years. He saw an oppor- 
tunity to found a chain of trading posts 
across the continent by way of the Great 


Lakes, the Ohio River and the Columbia 
tiver. Members of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany «!so saw the opportunity of extending 
their territory to the Pacific Coast, and after 
numerous delays they arrived at the coast, 


only to find that Astor had already founded 


a post at the mouth of the Columbia at the 
place ‘at is now the city of Astoria. In 
1809 Astor organized what was known as 
me ‘crican Fur Company, and some time 
late ed with it the Mackinaw Fur Com- 
par ch was operating thru Canada. As 
his h increased he financed the Pacific 
Fur pany and the Southwest Fur Com- 
par ch extended his trade from Alaska 
“s islands producing seals to Southern 
ai 

‘w Fur Laws Available 

eau of Biological Survey has issued 
a edition of “Laws Relating to Fur 
Ar (for the season of 1924-1925), 


known as Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
b .ose interested may procure a copy | 
4“ g to the Superintendent of Docu- | 


rovernment Printing Office, Wash- 
. | 








represents the highest type of workmanship. 


Established 1874 


LIFE-LIKE PLASTIC TAXIDERMY 


Prof. Stainsky—of national reputation. To be sure your rare 
game specimens are preserved true to life, they should be 
mounted by Prof. Stainsky, originator of plastic art in taxidermy 
—the only correct way of preserving the lifelike appearance of 
your trophies. All your trophies will become mounted permanently if f 
preserved by his art. We have numerous letters from the world’s great- f 
est sportsmen, expressing appreciation for his perfect work. f 

SPECIALTY: BIG-GAME HEADS, AFRICAN TROPHIES 

MADAM STAINSKY 


Creates Ladies’ Furs, Scarfs, Coats, etc.,in the latest and most elegant 
styles, from Wild Cats, Foxes, Coyotes, Beavers—in fact, from any skins. 
We also remodel furs you already have. Our work is done according to 
the dictates of skill and 35 years’ experience, and every garment created 


Our famous Chamois Tanning has no equal 


STAINSKY FUR & TAXIDERMY COMPANY 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. WeSave You Money 


Medals awarded at Paris, 
Chicago and St. Louis 


World Fairs. 





Awarded for highest art in 
‘axcidermy 


Send for Prices 











0.V. Jenkins 
TAXIDERMIST 
AND TANNER 


GAME HEAD 
SPECIALIST 






12 years’ actual’ expe- 
rience. Six weeks’ serv- 
ice and Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. 


Compressed paper head forms and taxidermy 
supplies for sale. 


Prices Free on Request 








723 Main Street Boise, Idaho 








—TRAPPERS— 


Send for our new catalog of The Gibbs ““TWO 
TRIGGER’ TRAP and The NEW GIBBS HUMANE 
TRAP. They are the only traps that absolutely 
prevent “WRING OFFS."' Catalog also contains 
useful Information to TRAPPERS. 


W. A. Gibbs & Son, Dept. J-11, Chester, Pa. 


Branch Factory, Toronto, Canada 











— TS 
Efficient tanning | 
saves you money | 


Established twenty years 
= Kenneth Smith, Pres. 


Ask yourself, “Is the firm reliable, and will 
they save me money and give me good 
style?’” Our ever increasing list of old cus- |}; 
tomers over a period of many yearsis our ||: 
best proof of better work. lie 
| 
| 
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Send for our free style 
book giving you some 
ideas of the luxurious 
garments your own 
catch will make. 

Send in the skins 
and we’lltan them 
and model the gar- 
ments, all within 
our own factory. 
That is the rea- 
son we are able 
to give you such 


: | low prices. 































THE BIG HORN TAXIDERMY STUDIO 


L. BOODE, Prop. 





bi ay TAXIDERMISTS 
FURRIERS 
4 32 West Alger Avenue 
SHERIDAN WYOMING 


Big Horn Mountings are the 
Best Obtainable 


JeURS TANNED 


AND MADE INTO 
Beautiful / 
Garments 


Have a stylish fur 
coat or scarf made 
for mother, wife, 
sister or sweet- 
heart from your - 
raw furs. Youget © 
greatersatisfac- 7 
tion and pride be- 
sides a lasting re- © 
membrance of |4 
your hunting or | 

trapping experi- 
ence. Over60years 
dealing in furs as- 
sures you of our 
reliability and of 
best workman- 
ship. Thousands 
of custom-made furs go through our factory each year. 


Write Today for 
FREE Illustrated Catalog 
giving latest style suggestions, full information on 


tanning and vm tae Fae you save 30% to 0% by 
obtaining your furs this way. Send now for your copy. 


H. WILLARD, SON & COMPANY 


The Old Reliable Fur House 
28 First St. Marshalltown, Iowa 
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--FREE -~- 
Send for 
1924 STYLE 
BOOK 
Globe Tanning Co. 
258 S. E. First St., Des Moines, lowa 





















E. A. LOCKWOOD 


GAME HEAD 
SPECIALIST 


African, Alaskan, 
British Columbia, etc. 


Millbrae, California 








Get your copy of this new 
complete Trapper’s Cat- 
alog in colors by sending 
your name and address 
at once. Shows lowest 
rices on Victor, Jump, 
ee deena amnent, Act Me 
Triumph and the famous Gibb’s Traps. Also 
Searchlights, Baits, Guns, Knives-- everything 
the trapper needs. Tells How to Trap, Grade 
and Ship Furs. With it comes Shipping Tags 
and the dependable Fouke Price List Service all 
season --- ALL FREE. Send your 
name and address NOW! 


208 FOUKE 
Fur 


e BUILDING 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Lifelike Decoys 


Editor Outdoor Life: Much has been said 
concerning decoys and more especially about 
duck decoys; as to the good points and 
faults of the numerous types that are in use, 
even the live decoy comes in for its full 
share of both praise and censure. 

It is not the object of this article to extol 
or condemn any particular type of artificial 
decoy now in use, but I think the reader will 
bear me out when I[ say that any artificial 
type is better than the live bird. Not that 
a live decoy receives any undue harsh treat- 
ment or suffers unnecessary privations for 
the sportsman’s pleasure, but for the simple 
fact that a wild bird is held in captivity 
year in and year out for a hunting season of 
such short duration. 

Some years ago I had two wild ducks for 
decoys, and let me say that no creatures ever 
had more devoted attention or care than did 
tnose birds; and yet I always had a guilty 
fecling when in the blind shooting over the 
prisoners, as it were. More times than one 
I have been tempted to loose ’em and let 
"em go. 

Finally the drake died from accidental 
grain poisoning. I managed to save the hen, 
but she was never herself again, becoming 
melancholy because of the loss of her mate, 
and I eventually set her free to join a flock 
of her kind. 

The drake was a true type mallard, with 
exceptional markings, so I mounted him. 

After a number of unsuccessful attempts 
at shooting over dummy “deeks” I longed for 
“Old Davy Jones,” the name I dubbed the 
drake because of his incessant habit of div- 
ing every time | began shooting. 

He had been mounted in his most realistic 
pose, that of riding at anchor, and it was 
probably that fact which prompted me to 
conceive the idea of using him again. 

The thought that the idea might cause un- 
due slaughter of the birds for commercial 
purposes has caused me to hold it in abey- 
ance, but now, with more adequate game 
laws and a more sportsmanlike attitude gen- 
erally, I not only feel safe in disclosing the 
details, but feel confident that it will be 
used to advantage by other sportsmen. 

Here is the method I used: 

The bird was mounted in a sitting posi 
tion. The legs were removed and the holes 
sealed with plaster of paris, about 12 ounces 
of ballast (plaster of paris and clay) was 
put into its breast and abdominal cavity, 
then the entire bird was coated with clear 
shellac, which had a few drops of glycerin 
added. When thoroly dry two coats of trans- 
parent water-proof varnish was applied. Two 
coats of very thin varnish applied each sea- 
son keeps the decoy in good condition. 

It is surprising how a decoy of this kind 
attracts the ducks. With the aid of a caller, 
the combination is better than a live decoy 
in many ways. 

Sports, pick out your niftiest bird, or may- 
be two or three, that you bag this season and 
try this stunt. 

If you have any live decoys you'll loose 
"em and let ’em go. 

Wash. JosepH M. Srraucun. 


InTheGam 
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Some Experiences With Bears 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I cannot agree with 
Capt. Askins in Outdoor Life as to bears 
being as timid and harmless as rabbits. Usu- 
ally a bear is quite harmless, but occasion- 


ally one will fight. I have killed a good 
many bears in the last eighteen years, and 
in that time have had 


feet like a rearing horse and as she 
down she saw me and started for me 
10-foot jumps. The next shot went tru 
it raked her from end to end, killir 
instantly. Iw:» using the .30 Adolph EF 
on that occasion. This was a_ very 
vicious-looking grizzly, not nearly so 
nor pretty as the one that had charg: 
before. 

Six days later I was again charged 
grizzly, but this time by a very old 
and about three miles from where t| 
male came for me. I first saw him 
distance of about 300 yards, and as i 
entirely open country I took a shot 
where I was and the bullet went in | 
the right should ., but a little too low 
the heart and lodged against the skin 
left side. 


At the shot he rolled down the side 


and lodged against a small balsam tree 
I started toward him I congratulated n 





four charge very deter- 
minedly —two females 





and two males. 

I was charged by the 
first and largest of the 
female bears in 1907, 
near Nelson, B.C., at 
the head of Smith Creek. 
I was using a 6 mm. 
Lee Straight-pull Win- 
chester rifle that day, 
and cs there was a new 
snow the tracking was 
good. 

I struck the tracks of 
the bears (for she had 
two cubs) about noon, 
and by 1:30 p.m. I had 
caugh up to them. 
They were traveling 
very slowly, eating the 
frosted huckleberries 
and digging out go- 
phers. As soon as the 
old bear saw me she 
put her ears down and 
hair on the shoulders 
up and with a bellow 
came for me at a 
gallop. 

She was about 70 
yards from me when she 
started to charge, and 
the first bullet struck 
the center of her chest 
and the second was a 
clear miss, but the 
third went in an inch 
above the right eye and 
she reversed ends, just 
30 feet from me. The 
little 112-grain bullet 
of the 6 mm. in the 
chest didn’t even slow 
her up, and if I had 
missed the third shot it 
would very likely have 
gone hard with me, for 
it was the largest she 
bear I have ever seen. 

The second female 
also had two cubs and 
1 killed her in a snow 
storm in October, 1913, 
20 miles north of Nel- 
son, at the head of Sit- 
cum Creek. 

We were above tim- 
ber-line, and as the old 
bear came walking to- 
ward me [I shot for her 
chest, but the bullet 
struck a little too low, 
plowing a furrow thru 
her brisket. The old 


bear went on her hind 


Brunswick today. 


guides. 


inch head. 


beautiful mount. 


Ohio. 





Charlie Barker 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Under another cover I am sending you 
ture of our good mutual friend, Charlie Barker of Riley Brook 
I think it is a wonderful character study of a real woodsman, an 
occurred to me that you might like to use it in Outdoor Life. 
without a doubt Charlie Barker is the premier moose hunter i1 
There were two other men in his class, but t! 
now so old that it leaves Charlie Barker practically alone in his 
I think he sends out more big heads consistently than any other ¢ 
three guides combined up in that country. 
last fall with a Mr. and Mrs. Harris of Toledo, and the four of us 
the month of October in Charlie’s camps. We 
incidentally we had the most wonderful brook trout fishing it |! 
been my pleasure to experience. I have noticed one or two arti 
the effect that the moose are not as thick in New Brunswick as in 
years and that for some reason or another they seem to be disapp¢ 
I want to say to you that the men who are handing out this | 
information certainly have been unfortunate in their locations an 
I saw more moose and more moose signs last fall (1923) 
ever have seen any place. 


T 


I took Mrs. Hord w 


had a wonderful t: 


Mrs. Harris got a very heavy, massi 


Mr. Harris turned down three beautiful heads, all of 
were over 50 inches, but he was hunting for a 60-inch head or n 
got a head that is well above the average. 
inch spread, beautifully colored and perfectly balanced. 


It has 20 points witl 
It will n 
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the good shot I had made, but when still 
or 60 yards from him he got up and 
.rted for the timber several hundred yards 
tant. As he ran I ran after him and sent 
ee more bullets into his rear end. Sud- 
nly the old bear stopped and all the bris- 
s over his neck and shoulders stood on 
d and with a bellow, blowing the bloody 
th from his mouth, he came for me, but 
fore he got all the way around my next 
llet struck between neck and shoulders, 
ling him instantly. 

[his was a fine bear, but very old, as his 
rge tusks were down to his gums. I 
ver saw a bear with finer claws. 

The fourth and last grizzly to charge me 
wounded in May, 1920. I had been out 
for a week bear hunting and on May 30 I 
had killed a female grizzly. The next day 
being Monday I had started for home, but 
had not gone more than a half mile when 
{ came around a bluff, and there in a patch 
of willows not over 30 yards ahead stood a 
grizzly. I had my pack on my back, but | 
shot at him before I took it off, and as he 
rolled out of sight among the willows | 
started after him, but had scarcely taken 
more than a step or two when out he came 
for me full tilt. I fired almost in his face, 
then tried to dodge him, but fell down, and 
the next instant he ran over me splashing 
blood all over, but he did not stop to maul 
me but ran into a very dense clump of small 
hemlock. After waiting fifteen or twenty 
minutes for him to die (as I thought surely 
he would) I started in to look for him, for 
I never leave a wounded animal if it is pos- 
sible to get it. I knew that this was a nasty 
place to go into should he still be alive, but 
I had decided to take the chance. 

As I started in my partner told me I was 
very foolish, but I was determined to get the 
bear if possible. I had not taken more than 
half a dozen steps when he was on me like 
a flash. I fired, but the bush was so very 
dense that I missed him, and the next in- 
stant he had my thigh in his jaws and shak- 
ing me viciously, but a moment later a .303 
bullet from my partner’s rifle broke the 
bear’s neck, but not before he had put eleven 
nasty tooth holes in my left leg. 

A grizzly usually is a harmless animal and 
will try to get away nearly every time, and | 
have even seen a she grizzly run off and 
leave her cubs to their fate; but they are 
uncertain and one can never tell just what 
they will do. 

I have never seen or had a black bear 
charge, tho. 

[ have no dispute with Mr. Askins, neither 
do I doubt that the man he spoke of killed 
his fifteen grizzlies without a charge, but it 
has been my experience that they will charge 
sometimes. 

Yes, a grizzly will most always run, and 

seems as if they can run blamed near as 
fust as a rabbit, too, but the running is not 

vays away from me. The first and largest 
male bear charged, but without provoca- 

n, as there was a boy with me and I gave 

m my consent to shoot the bear, but he 

t a cub instead of the mother bear, and 

the cub set up a bawling the old lady 
ie for us. There are so many little in- 
lents leading up to a charge that it would 

e a great deal of space to tell all. 

Calif. Tuomas PowELL. 





Observations of an Alaskan 


-ditor Outdoor Life:—The past several 
ters in Southeastern Alaska have been 
d. This (1923-1924) unusually so. Com- 
itively little snow along the beaches and 
»w the foothills, especially on all points 
ing a southeastern exposure. Deer have 
n and are very numerous and there is 
e to be a big increase this coming season. 
use, ptarmigan and, in fact, all waterfowl 
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The model i)lustrated is the SUPER-FOX— America’s 
Greatest Duck Gun. The original long-range, high- 
power wild-fowl gun. Guaranteed to shoot an 80% 
pattern at forty yards with the recommended load 
Made in 12-and 20-gauge. Ask for special booklet. 








“Where else can you find | 
all these advantages in 
one gun 2 


VERY one of the features mentioned below is a desir- 
able advantage in any shotgun. The Fox Gun gives you 
all of them. Check this list against the gun you buy: 


Three-Piece Lock: The Fox lock is the simplest gun-firing mech- 
anism ever devised. It contains but three working parts—the 
coil spring, the one-piece hammer and firing pin, and the sear. 


Rotary Taper Bolt: The Fox rotary taper bolt automatically 
compensates for all wear, and is guaranteed never to shoot 
loose. It operates through the extension lug at the breech— 
the scientifically correct position. 


One-Piece Hammer and Firing Pin: Fox Guns have no deli- 
cate, troublesome s¢cparate firing pin. The Fox firing pin is 
a part of the hammer—a single nickel-steel forging, properly 
heat-treated to withstand wear. 


Coil Springs Throughout: No flat or V-springs are used in the 
Fox. The superiority of the coil spring is unquestioned. Main 
spring, top lever spring, ejector spring, cocking slide spring 
and forend latch spring are all coil springs in the Fox. 

Automatic Safety: The Fox safety is automatically placed in the 

| ‘“‘safe” position by the action of opening the gun, so that it is 
unnecessary to remember it and practically impossible to fire 

the gun accidentally. 

80% Hand-Made: No Fox Gun contains more than 20% of 

machine work. The rest is handwork requiring unusual skill 

and ability. Fox Guns are made by the highest-paid crafts- 
men in the trade. 

These are a few of the reasons why the Fox is known ac 

“The Finest Gun in the World.” The wholestory is told in 

the Fox catalogue, with full descriptions and illustrations 

of all models. Shall we send you a copy? 


A. H. FOX GUN COMPANY 
4654 North Eighteenth Street 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Propels 
your boat | 
anywhere |] 
# will 


LA Ywin 


Opens new waters to 


outboard motoring 


Anywhere your boat will float the L-A 
Twin will take you. Automatic tilting, 
combined with the patented L-A Slip- 
ping Clutch Propeller, insures that no 
under-water obstacles—stones, snags 
or deadheads—can harm boat or motor. 


The L-A Twin is the lightest outboard motor of its power. 

Weighs 52 lbs. complete, and develops 3 full H. P. A sturdy 

re sliable, practically vibrationless outboard motor—that in brie af 
is the L-A Twin. Economical to buy and operate. See your 
dealer or write for full particulars. 


JOCKWOOD-ASH 


MOTOR COMPANY 
4711 JACKSON ST. JACKSON, MICH. 
Builders of Marine Engines for 21 Years 








ONLY 


: . $ 95 
.38 Special coe 14 


Get this new guaranteed 
blue steel, side swing 
cylinder 6 shot revolver. 
Extra fine construction and 


finish. Accurate, hard hit- 

ting. .38 Special, and . 32-20. 

SEND NO MONEY. Order now and on 
arrival, pay postman our special Jow price 
$14.95 plus postage. 








Chicago Supply Co., 2459 Archer Ave., bene = Ill., Dept. C-12320 


— Wanted---Eagle Quills 
White, black tip, tail quills, per- 
fect, by mail, in pasteboard, 1 to 


50 dozen, until May 15. I pay spot 
cash, $2 per dozen. Brown tail quills, 50c dozen. 
Am a wholesaler. 

I sell the finest Oregon Agate Tiny Bird Arrow 
Points ever found, on selection, to reliable col- 
lectors. Price lists free of Stone Relics, also 
Sioux Bead Work, Bows, Moccasins, everything. 
Forty-first year. Hundreds of references. 


L. W. STILWELL 
_ DEADWOOD, SOUTH DAKOTA 
EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS 
WEBLEY & SCOTT GUNS 














Cheap 
Target Practice 


WEBLEY -AIR PISTOL 


AY ERFECT Air Pistol atlast, ofextraordinary pow- 


erand accuracy. Rifled barrel, .177 or.22 calibre 
Shoots lead pellets that kill nel animals at remar k- 
ably long distance. Pellets cost about half the cheap- 
est ammunition. Just the arm to improve your 
shooting in silent practice at home. Loads of fun on 
outings for contests by women or boys. No license 
required. Complete with box lead pellets and barrel 
brush. Ask dealer to show you this new Air Pistol 
or send us $12.50, money order. 


THE CLEVELAND SPORT 
GOODS CO. J746 Euclid Avenus 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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A KENAI MOOSE 


Ben Bryant and a big moose killed near 
Knik, Cook Inlet, Kenai Peninsula, 
Alaska. Spread 70% inches after saw- 
ing skull (originally 70 inches); 45 
points; palmation left horn 174% inches, 
right horn 19 inches; circumference 
left burr 13 inches; right burr 13% 
inches. The top picture is another 
view of the antlers. Note the spread 
as compared to the garage doors. 





eke. at, 
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less continue to “tighten up” his 
conservation program. 

The Ursus family, particularly 
sitkensis and shirasi (as per the dis- 
tinguished C. H. Merriam), and sev- 
eral species of grizzly which live on 
Admiralty, Baranof and Chichagof 
Islands, are apparently as numerous 
as ever, “smell as loud,” and _ not- 
withstanding all we hear and read 
to the contrary, just as cowardly and 
in some cases as “big fools as ever.” 

Some years large numbers of the 
bears come to the beaches in early 
May and June and then I find that 
possibly for two or three succeeding 
years it is pretty difficult to find any 
at that season of the year along the 
salt water. I do not know why this 
is so, but it is a fact, all right. 








+ 


Last year there were lots of them 
4 along the beaches and many were 





and shore birds are as plentiful apparently 
as at any time since I have lived in South- 
eastern Alaska. From what the trappers tell 
me the fur-bearing animals hold their own 
in numbers. I refer to the territories com- 
ing under my immediate observation and 
such fur-bearers as mink, ermine and land 
otter. 

In and about the village and especially in 
the pool rooms, where much of our fur is 
caught (by the sourdoughs and pioneers, 
so-called) and our biggest specimens of big 
game are slaughtered (?) you hear of cer- 
tain bays, inlets, etc., as being “trapped 
out,” yet I observe that our natives bring in 
from their same old territories about the 
usual number of pelts. 

Fur farming has already assumed “vast 
proportions,” particularly along the coastal 
regions of Alaska, from and including South- 
eastern Alaska to “hell to westward.” 

I note by the Forest Service report that 
they have already leased 176 islands to fur 
farmers. The pessimists say a “big slump” is 
sure to come and some will “get burned,” 
bottom drop out, etc., but I have heard this 
talk for a decade or more. Some two or 
three pretty big concerns about Juneau have 
launched in the business within the past 
year. 

The salmon supply, as you doubtless know, 
has been much depleted by over and waste- 
ful fishing, and Secretary Hoover will doubt- 


killed in our section and on the 
islands named. Mrs. Lee and I killed several 
small ones; in fact, we did not even see a 
big one. HerserT LEE. 
Alaska. 





Wild Gobblers 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have been reading 
in Outdoor Life articles on the weights of 
the wild gobbler, and it got me to thinking 
of past days of my hunting experiences in 
Missouri and Arkansas. This was about 
thirty years ago. I was running a store at 
Siloam Springs, Mo., 16 miles west of West 
Plains, Mo. I did considerable hunting of 
the wily old gobbler, and was up to his tricks 
and killed a number of them (count the 
notches now). My time for hunting was in 
the fall of the year, which may have given 
me a little advantage in the weights over the 
brother who hunted in the spring, and I take 
it for granted that he hunted altogether in 
the swamps in his state, with only a 17%- 
pound gobbler. I want to say there are two 
distinct breeds of these turkeys. We have 
the big bronze and the little mossheads, or 
swamp turkeys. The bronze weigh from 25 
pounds down, maybe over, but I killed one 
which weighed 24 pounds. It was weighed, 
and no guess work. My heaviest swamp 
gobbler weighed 18 pounds, and from that 
down. The longest beard was 13% inches 
long. The bronze turkey has a much thicker 
and heavier beard than the swamp turkey. | 
never noticed much difference in the length 
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eards in the turkeys. As to spurs, 1 inch 
; the longest I noticed. This bird is the 
e that all try to get, but he cutwits the 

of us. Spring hunting is what has 
med this noblest bird of all. May he be 
protected from the spring hunting. I have 
-arried a gun since 1868—no kid, but still 
, the ring, roaming the mountains and fish- 
ing the streams. L. P. PAYNE. 

Calif. Ss ee ee 

Game Warden Examination 

On December 3 an examination will be 
held in the principal cities thruout the coun- 
try to fill vacancies in the position of federal 
game warden, for active field work. The en- 
trance salary is $2,100 per year with an op- 
portunity for advancement in pay without 
change in assignment up to $2,700. Appli- 
cants must be at least 5 feet 6 inches in 
height, must have reached their twenty-fifth 
but not their fortieth birthday, must have at 
least the equivalent of a common school edu- 
cation, and in addition at least one year’s 
experience in some outdoor occupation or 
pursuit requiring knowledge of the use of 
firearms, and giving a knowledge of the 
kinds, habits and haunts of game. Those 
interested should apply for Form 1312 to the 
United States Civil Service Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 


Weight of Wild Turkeys 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I notice in your 
January issue where B. T. Jones, M. D., of 
Alabama, writes concerning the size of wild 
turkeys, stating that altho he has killed a 
number he has never seen one that weighed 
as much as 25 pounds, hence this letter. 

In 1893 my father, Charles F. Winton, 
took me on a turkey hunt in Indian Territory, 
[ then being just a boy. We started out at 
daybreak one foggy November morning still- 
hunting them. I flushed one, but before I 
could get a shot he was behind some trees, 
so called to my father: “There comes one.” 
(nd immediately a shot rang out. He called 
to me: “I got him.” It proved to be the 
largest gobbler we had ever seen, altho we 
had been on a number of turkey hunts, and 
when we got home we weighed him on plat- 
form scales and he tipped the beam at 25% 
pounds strong. His beard was a heavy one 
and measured a little over 9% inches in 
length, and I still have it as a trophy, altho 
thru all the years since then quite a bit of 
the outside has been broken off, as it has 
become somewhat brittle with age, but it 
still shows the length of over 9% inches. 

I do not know whether this would be con- 
sidered an exceptionally large beard, but it 
s the largest of any we ever secured. 

On other hunts I do not think we ever 
killed any gobblers that would weigh over 

} pounds, and few of them would reach that 

eight, but we never took the trouble to 

igh any of the others. 

| have never felt such pride over a hunt- 

trophy as when a boy about fourteen 
irs of age I killed a large gobbler with 
single barrel shotgun and lugged him 
to camp and compared him with those 
‘led by the older hunters and found I had 
‘m bested. W. K. Winton. 


Okla. ee ee oe 


A Job for California Voters 


Sportsmen voters of the state of California 
suld not fail to support the initiative meas- 
e on the November ballot, designed to de- 
t the proposed construction of dams on 
- Klamath River by exploitative dam build- 
It is planned that one of these dams 
located 80 miles from the mouth of the 
er, and as it would be 250 feet high it 
uld effectually stop the run of trout and 
ig salmon, thus destroying the best fishing 
ream in the state as well as ending one of 
e best sources of stock for other of the 
reams and lakes of California. 
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cigars. 


Coats, Searfs, Muffs, Chokers, 

FREE I etc., made from your raw or 

Three cigars sent free to smokers interested in good i | tepned fen, Encemecsantoas. 

Limited free advertising offer; act at once. Everything. “ARTHUR FELBER 

Louis Bender, Dept. A, 121 University Place, New FUR 00.. Dept. E-11, 25 N. Dear- 
York City. born Street, Chieago, Hlinois. 


























































Marlin 


GUNS 


Win Highest Honors 
at 





Mark Arie 
shooting a 


Maclin 


won 





Handicap 


North American 


Al-around Championship 


High Average for Entire Shoot 





Repeating Rifles and Shotguns 


THE MARLIN FIREARMS COMPANY 


NEW HAVEN $3 CONNECTICUT 
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Would be c at *5O° 


—Says Navy man 


“I cannot see,’’ writes Mr. Harold G. Gould, of Northome, 
Minn., “how such aglass can be sold for anything like the price 
youask;$50 would be cheap enough for sucha fine instrument.” 


A 10-Power Stereo-Pris $9'7:00 
BINOCULAR for only . . . . ~ 


By actual test this long range, Naval Officer type binocu- 
lar equals the best German 10-power instruments selling for 
over $100. Large field of view with wonderful illumination 
and definition. Weighs but 20 oz. Central focusing with 
individual eye-strength and width adjustments. Amazing 
value. Complete with case and straps, prepaid, for only 
$27. Guaranteed satisfactory or money returned. 8-power 
glass similar to above, only $21.50. 


CATALOG FREE-—200 Glasses—$1 to $125 





DuMaurier Co., Dept.211, Elmira, N. Y. 


America’s Leading Binocular House 
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64 45° ml) 


25 Cal. 7 Shot 
Blue Steel Vest Pocket 
AUTOMATIC 


Repular eee Value at 1645 


32 Cal. 20 shot Military td 

AUTOMATIC with extra 932. 

magazine FF FREE at 95 
oe Cal. 9 shot Luger 18 93 


Fimous 6 Shot 
1924 Hand Ejector 
REVOLVER 
32or38 Cal. only with 
Popular Swing Cylinder 
Controlled by th thumb Your Choice § | 625 25 


32or38 cal. Break openRevolver at *F4> 
SEND NO MON BRAND NEW GUNS: USE STANDARD AMMUNITION 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR MONEY REFUNDED 
Pay Postman Our Price Plus Postage 


Edwards Import Tradin¢ Corp. 
258 BROADWAY: DEPT. 04 NEW YORK 




























‘20° COMPASS for *2°° 


Solid Bronze Marching Compass with Improved Liquid 
Floating Dial. Equipped with regular ship’s compass 


card 1%-in. in diameter. Simple to operate, positively 
different. Great for Hunters, Woodsmen, Autoists, C amp- 
ers, Boy Scouts and Sportsmen. Pace ked in plush lined 
leather case. P. ostpaid in U.S. While they last only $2.00. 
Money back ‘if not entirely 
satisfied 








REMODELED 
REMODELED 





MEISSNER LEATHER CO. 
132 Beach Street, Boston, Mass. 



















CARL ZEISS 
Wide-Angle 
Binoculars 

Magnifying 
Eight Times 







GET YOUR BINOCULARS NOW 


There are so many enjoyable winter-time uses 
for Carl Zeiss Prism Binoculars that they are 
being bought the year-around. Get yours 
from us now while you can still save 10 to 40 
percent on the 22 models. An ideal Xmas gift. 
Write us today for catalog and new prices 


HAANSTAD’S CAMERA SHOP 
406 Sixteenth St. Denver, Colo. 












Trapping, Tanning and Taxidermy 


A practical, fascinating and authentic guide for 
farmers, hunters and trappers. The author answers 
thousands of questions that hunters, trappers and 
farmers ask every day, in language which is easily 
understood. $1.00 postpaid. 

OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 
1824 Curtis Street Denver, Colorado 


F. or Outdoor Wear 


Whether you find your sport in a wind 
swept blind with the gray geese winging 
overhead and the mallards dropping to yaur 
decoys; in the open where the quail infest 
the stubble, or on the smooth acres of the 





golf course, matters little. 


Hand-loomed homespuns made into gar- 


ments to suit your particular brand of sport 
insure you being comfortably dressed under 
all circumstances. Distinctive weaves and 
eternal wear insure real value. A post card 


TRYON HAND WEAVERS 


Makers of Hand-Loomed Homespuns 
TRYON, N.C 
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Conducted by Grorce HEspEN CorsAN 





The man or woman who breeds game in- 
stead of shooting it in the open fields, woods 


and marshes is not going to be deprived of | 


sport by a long, long shot—no, siree! Just 
start breeding quail, partridge, grouse pheas- 
ants, wild turkeys, ducks, and see the num- 
ber of creatures that will want to make an 
early and frequent meal of these tender- 
fleshed birds. 


by any means, but plenty full enough: 
Wood mice, weasels, rats, red squirrels, 
mink, house cats, skunk, gray fox, ‘possum, 


red fox, raccoon, bobcat and lynx, untrained 
dogs, coyotes, screech or trembling owls, 
great horned owls, sparrow hawks, Cooper’s 
hawks, duck hawks, pigeon hawks, sharp 
shinned hawks. eagles, English sparrows, 
magpies, crows, ravens, bullfrogs, snapping 
turtles, black snakes, bull snakes, copper- 
head snakes. 

That is quite a list, but there are others, 
and in later articles I will tell you how to 
get them first before they do any damage, as 
I have had many years’ experience trapping, 
poisoning and shooting vermin. Don’t quit 
because of the vermin. Anyone who is 
easily discouraged should never begin to 
breed game. But I can assure you that ver- 
min destruction has a joy far beyond the 
pleasure of shooting upland game and water- 
fowl. Vermin have brains and sagacity and 
cunning and you will enjoy the sport of pre- 
venting their murdering your stock birds 
and their babies; you will take a keen de- 
light in matching your brains against theirs 
and winning out. 

I have always tried to be fair to the ma- 
jority of the vermin that have overrun Echo 
Valley; I have given them a chance and 
have used a .22 instead of a 12-gauge, tho 
for some vermin I have to use a 410-gauge 
or 12-gauge, as it may be too dark to see 
clearly along the barrel of a .22. 

You have noticed that I mention the Eng- 
lish sparrow as a game destrover. These 
birds bring the red mite, head lice, long 
louse and big black louse to the game pens. 
They are not desirable companions to have 
around the game farm at all. There may be 
such a thing as a vermin-proof game farm, 
but I have not come across one yet. There is 
one game farm in Ohio and another in IIli- 
nois that are almost vermin-proof, but the 
game farmer’s eyes, ear and nose must al- 
ways be on the alert for destroyers. 

For those who employ assistance, or who 
have a gamekeeper looking after the place 
almost entirely, a blundering, ignorant man 
will destroy more game for you than all the 
predatory creatures on earth. Such a person 
is far more dangerous to have in charge of 
your birds than is a dishonest gamekeeper. 
This may seem a strange assertion, but let 
us look at it. A dishonest gamekeeper will 
steal a few eggs every day and sell them 
outside on the quiet. You lose those eggs, 
the money that would come in for them, as 
well as the money you would get for the 
birds had you hatched the eggs on your 
farm. This is certainly very bad, for the 
man may sell such eggs as will make your 
place profitable for you and you may quit 
the business altogether. On the other hand, 


a blundering man will feed your birds the 


Here is a list, not complete | 


Ves 


Be a furrier. Learn by mail to repair 
and renovate furs; also to make up «|! 
kinds of fur garments. Weteach by 
mail fur making, cleaning, repair. 
ing, renewing, glazing, ironing a nd 
fur storage. Easily and quickly = les 
our secret processes. Uncrowned field | 
men and women. Big profits await you. 


$390 an Hour 


Greatest of all opere time employments 
Fascinating work hly pleasant and prof 
itable, no peddling. nings nw 
30 days, and constantly increase. Thous;: 
of fur garments need Furcraft Service 
right now in your community. 


Go Into Business! 


Earn while Fy learn, then opena fur s 

or store. Bein business for yourself. we 
show you how and help you get started! Here 
is the open door tofinancial independence and 
| a life business—a truly wonderful opportu- 
nity. qargetients this high class business 
Now, T Write for illustrated 


‘FREE BOOK 


Tells you all about this greatest of all Spare 
} Time Money Making Businesses. Shows you 
, how to get into this uncrowded prof- 
itable field, where big profits await 


























1. Opportunities in every neigh- 
chook” Be first. Write —— 
’ todav for illustrated free 
book and get complete details. — 
is free. No obligation. Write 
NORTHWESTERN FUR CO. 
1648 Sunderland Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 








ISLAND OWNER 
ATTENTION 


I can turn your property in- 
to a goldmine. I am a Trap- 
per, Trainer and Zoologist. 
Have had 20 years’ experience. 
Am 42 years old. Have first-class 
references. Wish long-term con- 
tract at 50-50 basis. 


Write Box 220, Outdoor Life 














Hunting Big Game With 
Dogs in Africa 


By Er M. Shelley 
Author of 20th Century 
Bird Dog Training 
Mr. Shelley writes of his 
five years of exciting hunt 
ing adventures in Africa, 
2'%2 years of which were 
spent with Paul J. Rainey, 
famous American  sports- 
man. His thrilling ad- 
ventures after lions and 
other big game will inter- 
est you from beginning to 








end. The book contains 
over 200 pages. Edition 
limited. 


$3 Postpaid 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1824 Curtis Street, Denver, Colorado 











A RARE BARGAIN speciaz 





REGULAR $30 VALUE § 50 
Powerful Marine and Field arom, 5 


Made by the famous “‘Lindstrom,’: Ger- 
many. High grade achromatic lenses, with 
exceptional large oculars and 60mm. objec- 
tive, which gives the glasses an extra large field of view 
and abundant illumination. Objects are seen with re- 

markable depth and clearness. Frames are cove red with 
genuine, morocco, black leather; equipped with sun 
shades. Specifications: day 6- -power and night 3! -power; 
height of glasses when open, 6- -in.; 

closed, 4%-in, Suitable for Hunt-4 
ing, Races; ideal for Touring 
and Ocean Trips. Sent C.O.D. 
anywhere in the U.S. at spe- 
cial we of $14.50 complete 
with leather carrying case and 
shoulder straps. Money back 
if you want it. 


BURGER IMPORT CO. 
5-7-9 Union Sq., New York City 
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+ way and kill the entire stock and you) THIS CLEAR, STEADY, 
iave to quit. 
re is another phase of the art of game 
jing. Yes, indeed, game breeding is) 
y an art. You will find that out if you | 
these ai.icles. Correct feeding of young | 
» birds has been a very great puzzle to a | 
number of people who have tried to 
e game. Game birds are larger consum- 
of insects, berries, grass and seeds than 
are of grains. To feed young game 
ds grain as you would young chickens is 
e and positive death. Grains take a very 
much stronger gizzard to grind up, and a 
onger stomach and liver to digest, than 
green stuff, insects and oily seeds. Chick- 
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A wonderful 
little scope for 
beach, woods, motor 
boats, hunting, athletic 

games, and general use. 


the “‘vibration’”? present wl 
binoculars. Nothing cheap 
with non-slip grip. Fine so 
paid. Money back if not 
Mighty nice Christmas gift 
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mm. diameter; so compac 


lacquer; achromatic optica 
nition and excellent illumir 
system and convenient 
instrument fit all eyes; 
plete, $7.00. 


ger 


Dept. L 





| ACCURATE, POWERFUL 


6-Power ACHROMATIC BINOCULARS 


Linear magnification, 6 times; objective lens, 25 
into your pocket; size, 34x3% in.; weight, 7% 
oz.; handsome durable finish of black crystallized 
pupillary adjustment 
Money-back guarantee. 


BOSTON SPORTING GOODS CO. 


80 Boylston St. 


vember, 1924 403 


Postpaid 


6-POWER WOLLENSAK POCKET TELESCOPE 


2 leather case! 


Length closed, 3% inches 
Max. diam., 1;, inches 


In es 
EVERY ONE BRAND NEW 
and GUARANTEED by both this 
company and the maker. 
Made by the Wollensak Opti- 
cal Co., one of the finest makers 
of lenses and optical goods in the 
world. Thoroughly tried and test 
ed in actual use before 
on the market. No bigger’n: 
knife, easily carried in vest pock« 
powerful, precise monocular 
distant objects close, in full detail, with 
1en higher power telescopes are used. Adjustable twice as quic 
in appearance or construction. Mighty neat, black, baked-in 
ft leather case, nice quality, with glove snap included. 6-powet 
thoroughly satisfied in every respect. Get one for your hunting tr 
, too! 
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t you can easily slip 


1 system of fine defi- 


lation; screw focusing Postpaid 
makes one 


nuine leather case. Price, com- 


Boston, Mass. 























A Book jor the Vacationist 


TRAIL CRAFT 


by CLAUDE P. FORDYCE 
with an introduction by STEWART EDWARD WHITE 


This is a practical, how-to-go-about-it book, written by an experi- 
enced and enthusiastic outdoorsman, who knows Ar 1 
grounds and just what you need to know and do to make your out- 
of-doors vacation a holiday—a time of pleasure and recreation It 
shows you how to smooth the way when you go out “to rough i 
Dr. Fordyce is the author of TOURING AFOOT, 

Editor of Outdoor Life, a frequent contributor to sporting 
zines, and a member of -such clubs as the Sierra, the 
Colorado Mountain, the Mountaineers, etc. 


Numerous illustrations and practical how-to-make diagrams. 
Three-color jacket; 12mo. silk cloth; $2.50. 


OUTDOOR LIFE _ 1%. CURTIS STREET 


DENVER, COLORADO 
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MEXICO SHEEP 
Part of a collection of Ovis nelsoni. 


Taken 
n Mexico by Ben Tinker. In the view showing 
four heads, the bottom right and top heads all 
easure 16-inch base. The single head and the 
ht top head in the group were killed in Sierra 
sario; the top left head was taken in Pincates, 
nd the other two in Sierra Pintos and Sierra 
San Francisco. These heads represent the 
fferent types found in that country. 
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s are or have become inured to overfeed- | 
close confinement and barnyard filth. 
st game is far hardier than poultry and | 
stand rain, outdoor roosting and cold | 
ather after maturity better than any breed | 
chickens. But as babies most game is 
icate beyond anyone’s belief. Here is the 
rt of game breeding: It is hard; but be- 
hard it is well worth while. Only sloppy, | 
people care for easy tasks. But in its | 
per season I will give you the best meth. | 
of feeding both your young birds and 
nals; and from time to time the feeding 
natured birds. You must be somewhat | 

















tsman Boot 
t the z792¢ Price 


Embodies every feature to make it the 
ideal boot for the hunter, woodsman and 
all outdoor purposes. 


This Waterproof 16 inch Hi-Cut Sport Pac, is made 
of heavy black oil tanned leather, extremely durable 
and highly water resisting. Goodyear Welt sewed 
and solid leather throughout. 


Quality only has been considered in the making of 
the Sport Hi-Cut. We have built a boot which can- 
not be bettered at any price, yet a huge volume of 
production and our method of selling direct from 
factory to wearer enables us to sell it to you direct 
by mail postpaid, at only $9.90 C. O. D., if desired. 
Sizes 5 to 12. C-D-E-EE widths. sure to 
state size and width in_ ordering. 
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1 dietician. Indeed, I say “somewhat,” | 
you must really be ahead of the dieti- 
ns in order to have real success in game) 
‘ding. 
ou must make a study of the nature of 
different birds you keep, and of the dif- | 
nt varieties. The Impeyan pheasants, | 
most beautiful of the pheasants, as well | 
he sweetest voiced, will jump 6 feet, even | 
en clipped. “Sweetest voiced” may sound 
her like a joke, for most pheasants eran 











her unmusical voices, but the Impeyan Wi fr 
lly has a beautiful, clear whistle. I had - 





Our guarantee: ‘‘We guarantee to refund 
every cent paid for shoes tf after examination 
you feel you would rather have the money 
than the shoes.” Could anything be fairer 
than that? 


Doubles 


FROM FACTORY TO WEARER” 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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A cap that affords 
real protection and 
service under the hard- 






of ’ 


est conditions. Made 

Olive Green Khaki or Red | 

Flannel, has rubberized lining, 

which make s it absolutely 

waterproof. Cap has Fur or Flan- 

nel inside band to be pulled 
down over ears in cold weather. Outside 
rim also can be turned down, preventing 
water “or snow running down back of neck, 
This is the best and most practical cap 
ever made for autoist and all who are 
much outdoors. See them at your deal- 
er’s. If he will not supply you we will 
send prepaid on receipt of Express or 
P. O. “Money Order for $2.50. Write for 
booklet of other styles, including Auto 
Caps. 


Look for Label in every Cap 


Beware of imitations. 


Do not send per- 
sonal check 
Mention size 
wanted and your 
dealer’s name 


PR'CE 
$2.50 


Dept. A 


JONES HAT COMPANY *Missour!” 
In the Alaska-Yukon Gamelands 


By J. A. McGuire 
Introduction by Wm. T. Hornaday 
The thrilling narrative of a successful hunting trip 
undertaken by a party of sportsmen to get museum 
specimens far off the beaten paths of the far North. 
$2.50 Postpaid. 
DENVER, COLO. 





OUTDOOR LIFE 


PISTOL AND REVOLVER SHOOTING 


L. Himmelwright 
$1.00 Postpaid 


Full instruction is given in this standard book on the 


use of both the revolver and the target pistol, includ- 
ing shooting position, grip, position of arm and other 
important topics. The diagrams and photographs with 
which the work is illustrated serve to make still 
clearer the advice of the text. Included in the vol 
ume are the rules of the U. S. Revolver Association 
and a list of records made both here and abroad, 
Without doubt the best selling book on this subject 
which we have ever carried. 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo. 
Enclosed find $1 for one copy of 
volver Shooting,’” by Himmelwright. 


“Pistol and Re- 


Name 


Address 





NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN 


is a monthly magazine, cram- 
med full of Hunting, Fishing, 
Camping, Trapping stories, 
and pictures, valuable inform- 
ation about guns, rifles, revol- 
vers, fishing tackle, camp out- 
fits best places to go for fish 
and game, fish and game laws, and 4 
thousand and one helpful hints for 
sportsmen. National Sportsman tells 
what to doin the woods, how to cook 
grub, how to build camps and blinds, 
how to train your hunting dog, 
how to preserve trophies, how to 
start a gun club, how to build a rifle 
range No book or set of books you 
can buy will give you the amount 
of up-to-date information about life 
in the open that you get from a 
year's subscription to the National 





—— Sportsman. 

SS 

a SPECIAL OFFER 
ee ’ On receipt of $1.00 
, 4 we will send you 


National Sports- 
man for a whole 
year together 
A’cc\ with one of our 
Y handsome Mo- 
! Z saic Gold 
jp: Watch Fobs shown 
herewith. Mail 
your order today. 
Your money back if 
not fully satisfied. 
ips NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN 
276 Newbury St., Boston, Mass, 
















five cocks on my place at one time and only 
one hen, and you should have heard those 
birds whistling. And they thought the echoes 
were more birds. A Reeves’s cock which I 
brought up by hand and which I had for 
three years, once escaped from his pen. On 
the instant of his release he was as wild as 
tho he had been brought up naturally on the 
moors of Scotland. He flew up my valley 
and never came back. I lost several Im- 
peyans just because they could jump a 6-foot 
fence, tho wing clipped. Then they ran and 
ran for miles and one must do some real 
running to catch them. To succeed with 
them, have them in an open cage surrounded 
by an 8foot fence. But even an 8-foot fence 
won't contain wild muscovys, wood ducks, 
mandarins, golden eyes or buffle heads, as 
these ducks can climb the fence and escape. 
You have to cut the nails, as well as clip a 
wing, before you have them. 

Pheasant hens will lay anywhere from 
2 to 110 eggs. The peacock pheasant hen 
lays only two eggs, but she raises both ba- 
bies herself; and she alone can raise them. 
Then she lays another lot of two eggs and 
raises two more, and so on. Such a breed of 
pheasant cannot be raised by using either 
bantams or incubators. 





Queries 


I have one pair of silver foxes—a hobby— 
and I hope to breed them in season. They have 
a reddish, crumbly ring around their eyes. They 
don’t look perky otherwise and I wonder if you 
can tell me what is the matter with them?— 
W. H., Wash. 

Answer.—Feed them fruit and keep them off 
animal food for several days. You will see them 
brighten up very quickly. Foxes must have 
lettuce and fruit, even the sub-acid fruits. Foxes 
will eat black raspberries galore, as well as 
huckleberries, grapes and apples. If you are 
feeding horse meat I would let down on it and 
give them rabbit or field voles. The field vole 
is usually known as field mouse and is very 
much sweeter tasting than the house mouse. The 
house mouse, in fact, is a stinking little beast 
and is not very much relished by anything. 
When I catch a field mouse and throw it to my 
guineafowl they will eat it greedily; but if I 
throw them a house mouse they peck it once and 
leave it.—G. H. C. 


Can I winter thru a lot of wild ducks up here 
in North Dakota? Water will freeze to the 
depth of a foot in closed barns some nights. I 
have several varieties of wild ducks that I am 
raising for the first time and I am wondering if 
I should sell them off in the fall to buyers south 
of me or keep .. _breeding stock over for next 
year?—J. &. D. 

peetcetnar vine yee 
are raising twelve 
they winter them. 
protected from 


in Northern Alberta 
varieties of wild ducks and 
Have your duck shed well 
the north, east and west, and 
only open to the south. Have deep beds of 
chopped hay or straw for them so that they 
can bury their feet in it. Also have a little 
haystack inside of your shed, in which you 
should bore holes so that the little ducks can 
delve into them on extra cold nights. Last win- 
ter you could almost have had them on an out- 
door pond, it was so mild. Should you have an 
extra hard spell of weather take your ducks into 
the cellar. If your cellar floor is of mud, so 
much the better.—G. H. C 


What are the distinguishing differences be- 
tween the oe i ring-neck and the Mongolian 
pheasants ?—J. AS 2 

ee a ‘Sieneatisne are a 
than the Chinese. 


larger bird 
They are also hardier. The 
Mongolian hens are a lighter color than the 
Chinese hens. The Mongolians will weigh as 
much as 5 pounds, while 4 pounds is as much 
as the Chinese rinknecks will reach. When a 
terrible storm threatens at night the Mongolians 
will hunt sheltered cover; even if the weather 
has been terrible during the night, he is as chip- 
per and well as ever in the morning. The ring. 
neck is very likely to be dead from the hail and 


sleet. The ringneck is a ground rooster, while 
the Mongolian will roost in trees. Ground ver- 
min are more likely to destroy the ringnecks, 
while tree vermin will destroy the Mongolians. 
A Mongolian will lie still and not rise until 
you are nearly upon him, thus offering a good 
shot, but the ringneck will run along furrows as 
soon as he spies you and is far harder to get to 
rise and be shot at. Thus he shows as much 


brains in this respect as he shows lack of brains 
at getting a comfortable, sheltered roost on 
stormy nights. In your section the Mongolians 
should do the better.—G. H. C. 


|} length 4 1-2 in. $15 value. 





PNEUMATIC 
CANVAS DECOYS 





Hand-painted. Collapsible. Air- 
tight. Made of fine sheeting, oiled, 
and will not rot. No rubber. One 
dozen weigh 10 pounds. Sold in 
world market 38 years. Canadian 
goose and seven varieties of ducks. 


We sell only through jobbers 
and dealers 


Manufactured by 


CANVAS DECOY Co. 
UNION CITY, TENN. U.S.A. 

















Thousands of Wild Ducks stop on waters 
lanted with Terrell’s Wild Rice. Plant 
fore freeze-up— Nature’s sowing season 

Get our sure-growing seed. Helpful book- 

~ let, write TERRELL’S AQUATIC FARM 

282 B Bik., Oshkosh, Wiseonsin 














Shoots .25 cal. steel jacket 
bullets, 7 shot; blue steel 
finish, smooth action. Full 


Send no money: pay 
postmaster on delivery our 
low price, plus a few cents 





postage. 10 day trial with $e 
money back guarantee. 45 
Order No. Free 

Lt 2421 Catalog 











Chaceae Suasie Con, St ites Bre, Cena! 
Bo cose * FREE ‘ir 3 ft. Telescope 


eopie and obiacts miles awa 
tne ey were close; see Moo: 
Stars as never before. Opens 
long, 5 sec 4 
»werful 
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ugh. **Wat ch 


**Read numbers 
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er. pleased 

te A on arrival of | Big: ; ft, Wender 

escope with FREE in thes Case and 

> Money Strap pa Di reer, onl 5 plus a few 
pennies pos ion uarantee: 

FERRY & CO"'3532N. Halsted St. Dept.1348, CHICAGO 
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Buy Now—Prices Going Much Higher 


NEW GENUINE GERMAN LUGER 






AUTOMATIC 


30 CAL. 
4-INCH BARREL 


While ‘J 7% 


bi Nh NSN teh, 

NR ine 
NIN iy 
mth 
NS 


at 
\ 





They 
Last 


.25-cal. Mauser Automatic, 10 shots_-_---- $10.50 
.32-cal. Mauser Automatic, 10 shots------ 11.50 
.25-cal. Ortgies Automatic, 7 shots------- 8.50 
AMMUNITION SPECIALS 

.30-cal. Luger, per hundred_----- Sa asaed $2.50 
9mm.-cal. Luger, per hundred-_--_-_--------- 3.50 
.25 or .32 Automatic, per hundred---------- 2.0 

RAO SEUNG 6.8 tc akan 1.50 


Will ship C. O. D. subject to your examination. 
No Catalog. Established 1878. 


MAX COOK 
1653 Larimer St. DENVER, COLO. 





















REISING 
22 AUTOMATIC 





SEND FOR NEW CATALOG 
Showing Complete Reising Line 





Nie 
REISING MANUFACTURING CORP. 
61 Broadway: \ New York City 
Dept. D 





Tne Me 

“Aloro-KAmp TRAILER 
If you are motoring south this winter an 
“Auto-Kamp” to trail your car will give 
you safety, comfort, convenience and 
camping joys at small expense. Easy to draw, 
easy to put up. Waterproof 
tent, real beds, full equip- 
ment. Guaranteed. Thou- 
sands of enthusiastic 
owners. 


AUTO-KAMP 
TRAILER CO. 
3830 Sheridan Ave. 
Saginaw, Mich. 























OVER and UNDER 
SHOTGUN 


The Gun of the Future 
ce 











Designed and built for heavy duty, | 

especially trap shooting 

World record in doubling, 1922, won with 

chaler’s over and under gun. 

MADE BY 

AUGUST SCHULER, SUHL 

Sole Importer 

FREDERICK W. HOLLENDER 


245 Canal Street, New York 
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Would Dam Big Payette Lake 


It seems that Idaho as well as other states 
is having its share of trouble in trying to 
preserve for its citizens some of the natural 
beauties and recreational privileges enjoyed 
in the past. 

Right now the thing which is of prime in- 
terest to the people of the state is the pro- 
posal of the Reclamation Service to make a 
storage reservoir of Big Payette Lake for 
irrigation and power purposes. 

During the past ten years this lake has 
developed into a wonderfully fine recrea- 
tional center. During the summer it is the 
location for the encampment of the Idaho 
state militia, as well as being popular with 
civilians. Last winter it was the scene of a 
winter sports program which promises to 
become an annual affair, and a moving pic- 
ture colony was doing location there. It is 
the only lake available for recreational pur- 
poses for a considerable part of Southwestern 
Idaho and Eastern Oregon. 

Now, the Reclamation Service proposes to 
use the water of the Big Payette Lake by 
raising the water surface 5 feet above the 
low water mark and drawing down 15 feet 
below low water, giving them a range of 20 
feet. This water would be drained off prin- 
cipally in August, which would leave an un- 
sightly strip of wash, sand, rock and mud 
around the lake 750 feet in width as a breed- 
ing ground for mosquitoes and other insect 
pests. 

Interested citizens have formed the Pay- 
ette Lake Protective Association, a corpora- 
tion brought into existence for the purpose 
of preventing the use of Big Payette Lake as 
a reservoir, and are exciting the attention of 
people far and wide. As a result of corre- 
spondence between Paris Martin, president 
of the Association, and George H. Lorimer, 
editor-in-chief of the Saturday Evening Post, 
the latter has promised to send a correspond- 
ent to that territory to investigate the plan. 








Kansas Voters 

Sportsmen voters of the state of Kansas 
should remember Plank No. 3 in the plat- 
form of Thurman Hill, who received the 
nomination for the office of attorney general 
in that state, which reads: “Pollution of the 
streams of Kansas will cease or the violators 
thereof will go to jail.” 


“Hunting Allowed Here” 


What a pleasant surprise it would be to 
any sportsman if he should happen to find 
a farm posted thus. Every fall the hunter 
finds it more difficult than it was the preced- 
ing year to find open territory on which to 
enjoy a few days afield. There is always 
that ever-present “No Hunting Allowed” to 
greet his eyes no matter which way he turns. 
Sportsmen who have studied the situation 
carefully, agree there is not enough of the 
spirit of recognition of the farmer’s rights on 
the part of the average sportsman. The 
farmer 'ikes to know that his property is safe 
and that the hunter appreciates the privilege 
of taking game from his land. How many 
gunners stop to manifest appreciation at the 
end of the dav to the man who has cared for 
the game during the year and then gives his 
consent to let another kill some of it? 

It is now generally believed that the pres- 
ent situation can best be met thru organiza- 
tion of the sportsmen. 

Such organizations, thru the right conduct 
of their members in compliance with strict 
by-laws, would soon gain the confidence of 
farmers, and it is believed that when this 
confidence is once established a hunter would 





q U.S. HEADQUARTERS 
Pah IMPORTED 


Fire Arms and 
Ammunition 
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Distributor of Leading Domestic 
Firearms and Ammunition 





Sole Authorized Importer of the Genuine, Original 


Mauser Rifles, Mauser and Luger Pistols 
Long barrels for ‘*Luger’’ Pistols in 6",8",10",12", 
14", and 16", lengths; ““D.W.M."" Mauser, Luger, 
Mannlicher Rifle and Automatic Pistol Metallic Am- 
munition; ‘Koeln-Rottweil’’ Precision Shot Shells; 
**Automatic’’ 16-gauge Shot Guns; Cal. .32—10- 
shot Automatic Police Rifle; *‘Merkel-Suhl’’ famous 
Shot Guns; ““Over and Under’’ Shot Gun and .30- 
30 Rifle; Famous**Drilling’’ Three BarrelShotGuns 
and Rifle; Small Calibre Rifles, Shot Guns; Small 
Calibre**Over and Under" Guns; Revolvers; Revol- 
ver Ammunition; Leather and Canvas Holsters, Cart- 
ridge and Shell Belts; Gun Cases and Covers; Field 
and Marine Glasses; Binoculars, Telescopes, Com- 
passes; Shooting Accessories. [/lustrated Price List 
contains valuable instructive information; 25c. 
Repair Parts for MAUSER and LUGER ARMS 


A. F. STOEGER, INC. 
224-H, EAST 42nd STREET NEW YORK 

































For Exhausted or Debilitated 


NERVE FORCE 


Lack of Power or Energy, Weakness or ex- 
cessive drains on the Nervous System, try Win- 
chester’s Specific Pill. $1.00 per box by mail, 
literature free (Send now.) 


Winchester & Co. , P.0. Box 1482, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


America’s Bes: 


< $495 






Protection 


A fine I. J. 5- 
shot, double ac- 
tion, blue steel 
revolver. (.32 or y 
-38 cal.) 3-inch = 
barrel. TEN DAYS’ TRIAL. 








6 and 8 Power 
50 
$49°5° PostPaip 


Case and carrying straps included 





Usual selling price $40.00 to $50.00. Wide angle—day 
| and night lenses—6 and 8 power—prismatic type 
finest achromatic lenses. Approved for United States 
Army officers. 


| Guaranteed German war glasses made by the world’s 
leading optical manufacturers. Many of these g! 
received direct from the ALLIED REPARATIONS 
COMMISSION. ‘Sold to Army and Navy officers 
throughout the U S. A. Highest grade glasses— guar 
anteed the equal of any binocular made 


Add greatly to the pleasure of motoring, yachting 


asses 


mountain climbing; or hunting. Suitable for the 

races, bird study, etc. 

We have sold thousands of dollars’ worth of these 

binoculars to the U.S. Army and Navy 

Glasses will be shipped promptly on receipt of check 
| or money order for $19.50 with positive guarantee of 


full cash refund on any glasses returned 
ORDER YOUR MILITARY BINOCULARS TODAY 
HENDERSON BROTHERS 
Largest Impo: ters of Field Glasses ia America 


97 to 101 Federal Street Boston, Mass. 
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The 


Great Sportsman Trio 


$7 Value for $5 


Save $2 
The Three Greatest Outdoor Magazines 


The three leading magazines in the outdoor field, covering 
every phase of outdoor life in all parts of the country. 


They feature stories by the most prominent and popular 
writers, and aside from spending many enjoyable evenings 
reading these interesting articles, you gain much knowl- 
edge on how to camp, fish, hunt, etc. .Many stories which 
are later published in book form are found in these splen- 
did magazines—all for the small sum of $5. 


Outdoor Life is published in Denver, Outdoor Recreation 
in Chicago, and Field © Stream in New York. 


You may take the three magazines yourself or have 
them sent to three different names and addresses—which- 
ever you desire. 


TEAR OFF AND MAIL—TODAY! 








OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colorado: 


Enclosed find $5.00 for one year’s subscription to the Great 
Sportsman Trio. Canada, Mexico and Cuba, $6.25; foreign, $7.50. 


Enclosed find $3.25 for one year’s subscription to Outdoor Life 
and Field & Stream. Canada, Mexico, Cuba, $4; foreign, $4.75. 


Enclosed $3.25 for one year’s subscription to Outdoor Life and 
Outdoor Recreation. Canada, Mexico, Cuba, $4; foreign, $4.75. 


Name PAL Se Rat Neo ere 


mireet.............. me 


City. ee he ee State cguatncndbeben 


Any of these may be sent to different addresses if desired 








have no trouble getting the consent to h: 1) 
of the farmer, if he made the fact known ¢!..; 
he was a member of a club. In other wo; 
organization would bring about co-operati jy 
between farmer and hunter by creating 
means of fixing responsibility. 

In his interesting booklet, “Hunting Pos 
| Property,” Capt. Frank Winch has this 
say regarding the plan: 

The following appeals to me as being 
| soundest method of solving the sportsman dilem 
ma: The objectives of a hunted posted pr: 
| erty plan are first, last and all the time to rec 
ognize the farmer's rights as a sportsman and 
land owner; to seek the co-operation of the 
farmer by co-operating with him to protect his 
| Property; to assist him in securing game fo: 
propagation and see that in some manner he js 
reimbursed for the trouble; to share with the 
farmer the burden as well as the pleasure oj 
hunting and fishing; to truly balance the admin 
istrative authority and manipulation of the rod 
and gun club affairs by having in the directorate 
an equal number of farmers and city sportsmen, 
to work with the farmer to the end of securing 
such legislation as will work to his best interests 
and those of the majority; to encourage a spirit 
and morale of better sportsmanship; to make 
for closer observance of the game laws; to foster 
the effort to reduce hunting accidents; to em 
phasize a true regard for wild animal life and 
its repopulation in hunting terrain, for the neces 
sity of game conservation, reforestation of waste 
lands, and the dissemination of educational mat 
ter for the information of campers, outdoorsmen 
anglers and hunters. These are the basic prin 
ciples of the hunted posted property plan, which 
starts at the very beginning, right where it 
should, and this is the local unit of organization 


Note.—-When writing of present conditions ex 
isting between landowner and city sportsman 
Captain Winch cites the New Jersey trespass ac’ 
as an example of what is being done in the realr 
of legislation to protect landowner or occupant by 
requiring a written permit from the owner, occu 
pant, lessee or licensee on all lands properly 
posted before the sportsman may enter. One 
of our New Jersey readers has objected to hav- 
ing his state held up as a “horrible example,’ 
saying that “at least three states—Ohio, Louis: 
ana and Alabama—were many years ahead of! 
New Jersey in the written permit field.”” This 
is a fact, but it in no way lessens the worth of 
the booklet. While it is true that New Jerse} 
is not the first to pass a law requiring a writter 
permit, it is just as true that this requirement is 
a nuisance both to sportsman and farmer, and we 
should not let state patriotism conflict with ou 
better judgment. Our correspondent from New 
Jersey admits that he “keenly regrets the written 
permit proviso,” and so would any sportsman 
who realized that he might be denied the priv 
ilege of hunting simply because the owner or 
occupant of a piece of land was too busy te 
spend time to issue a _ written permit to the 
hunter and a number of his companions when 
verbal consent could no doubt have been ob 
tained. Patriotism is a fine thing and so is 
sportsmanship. We can look at either as a 
“my state” proposition, or we can view both as 
a “my United States” problem—one of nationa’ 
scope—and forget state lines. It all depends 
upon the extent of our vision.—Editor. 


A Stalwart Game Warden 


Editor Outdoor Life:—We are organizing 
fish and game associations in Kansas. We 
are getting “fine responses from about thirty 
counties. The Izaak Walton League is als: 
doing good work in this state thru organiza 
tions. The purpose of these organizations i- 
to protect and conserve fish and game an‘ 
help us to get needed legislation. 

In the May issue of Outdoor Life you say 
‘that the magazine framed a law for com 
mission government of fish and game. Wé 
are working to that end and, while such « 
‘law would legislate me out of a job, I think 
it is the best way to progress. 

Kans. J. B. Doze, 

State Fish and Game Warden. 





| Note-—We have framed such a law as M 
Doze mentions—a commission law—which w« 
think is the only law for the different states. | 
would not necessarily relieve him of his positio: 
at all if this bill went thru. As a matter of fac: 
if he pushed the bill and took active part in 
by advocating it among his friends it wou! 
work the other way—it would make him so soli 
with the sportsmen that they would not feel tha 
| they could do any thing else but appoint hi: 
| game warden, and as soon as he had made goo 
| with the members of his commission we believ 
| he would have a life-long job. This would b 
| much better than leaving the game department 

| the changing vicissitudes of politicians.—Edito: 
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Mixed Queries 














‘ ‘one = 


hat parasites or flesh worms are known to 
wild ducks? I have examined a mallard 

and its entire body from head to tail and 

ving joints was full of thousands of white 
sites in dormant state, resembling flat mag- 

g 3-16-inch long and 3-64-inch broad, perme- 
ating entire muscular tissue, about 1,000 larvae 
oer cubic inch of flesh. The duck was plump, 

t and seemingly in good health. These maggot- 

parasites lie between and in direction of 
iscular fibers. The surrounding tissue is per- 
tly sound and normal in every way, no in- 
jammation or destruction being evident. I have 
ever heard of or seen such a thing before, and 
have preserved in alcohol some of this in- 
ed duck flesh, which I can send you for ex- 
umination should the subject be of interest.— 
> A. Brick, Mo. 

Answer.—The parasite which you describe 
trom the muscle tissue of a mallard duck is prob- 
ably a Sarcosporidian (Sarcocystis rileyi), a 
form known to occur in wild ducks in the 
United States. In order to confirm this tentative 
liagnosis we would be glad to examine some of 
the material which you preserved in alcohol. The 
Sarcosporidia are a group of protozoon parasites 

at occur in muscular and connective tissue of 

vammals and birds. These organisms occur in 

ts which are frequently visible to the naked 

eye. Certain species of Sarcosporidia are said 
o be highly toxic when injected into animals.— 
B. H. Ransom, Chief Zoological Division, Bio- 
ogical Survey. ee 





[ am enclosing herewith a page out of the 
Knoxville News, dated October 11, 1923. Kind- 
y note the big bear skin. I would like to have 
you advise me if you think any grizzly bear ever 
grew to this size—Ira A. Minnick, Ind. 

Answer.—-I have your letter enclosing a clip- 
ping showing the alleged 11-foot 2-inch grizzly. 
This grizzly, Mr. Minnick, never grew to that 
size, but there is one thing possible: He may 
rave been stretched out of all proportion to a 
size of 11 feet 2 inches, thereby diminishing his 
width a couple of feet or so. As the ordinary 
grizzly will run in width very close to his length, 
you can see what a discrepancy there is in this 
grizzly. Note his great length as compared to 
his width. This picture shows that his width 
s only about two-thirds that of his length, and 
no grizzly that ever lived had a hide like that. 
There have been some very large grizzlies grown 
n the United States. For instance: I once 
measured the hide of Old Mose after he was 
killed, and it went about 10 feet 6 inches by 9 
feet 6 inches before it was stretched at the 
unnery. This was a Colorado grizzly, and prob- 
ably one of the best known in the United States, 
yr they had his number for some six or eight 
years before they killed him. He weighed, on 
a Canyon City scales, 847 pounds, and would 

ve gone over a thousand, I believe, in the 

tural state. I have heard of other grizzlies in 
Wyoming and Colorado that were supposed to 
e larger than Old Mose, but I never saw their 

nor saw them weighed.—Editor. 

have a pond on my place in the country 
want to put a few wild ducks on it to beau- 
same. How are their wings pinioned so 
they cannot fly away? What is the best 
od and when is the best time?—I. Harry 
t, Ohio. 
swer.—When the ducks are young it is 
to cut off the first pinion joint (the first 
from the end of the wing). Of course, you 
1 only cut one wing in this manner, other- 
they would be balanced and would be able 

Just take the ordinary good care that no 
on gets into the wing after you cut it, 


can be done at any time of the year.— 
tor. 


1 you kindly inform me as to the weights 
ountain goats and the bighorn mountain 
?-—B. A. Cathey, Ore. 

swer.—The weights of mountain sheep, al- 
x for blood, which is about one-eighth of 
eight of the sheep, run for rams from about 
ounds to 400; on the average about 300 
is. Of course, the mountain goats, as a 
run heavier. I have heard of mountain 
going above 500 pounds, and have heard 
ently of their weight being around 400 
s.—Editor. 





For Sale 
Sportsmen’s Paradise 


acre game reserve, located in Green County, 
ssippi, on Chickasawhay River. Consists of 
10-room houses and all other outhouses that 
make a reserve. This place is jammed full 





er, Bear, Turkeys, Geese, Birds and Game 
A card will bring you full information. 
COLE, Belhaven Street, Jackson, Miss. 
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ARIZONA 


For the Winter 


Seven Dash Ranch 


Offers The 
thrills and pleasures of the 
cattle modern 
comforts 


you a real Western vacation. 

ranch life on 
range, the 
and conveniences of our specially 
make this 


combined with 


constructed guests’ bungalows, 
an ideal spot for a winter playground. 

Splendid cow ponies; fine mountain trails, 
or broad expanses of open country. 
length by 


For 


Trips 
of any pack train or auto may 


be arranged. illustrated booklet and 


further information address 
C. HORTON WATSON, Manager 
Johnson, Cochise County, Arizona 














Try Glorieta, New Mexico 
For Your Next Hant 


Wild Rocky Mountain 
country for 200 miles north, 
50 miles east and 100 miles 
west, with very few set- 
tlers. Plenty of wild game. 
Turkey,Grouse,Deer,Lion, 
Bear, etc. Red-bone Fox 
and English Bloodhounds. 
Best dogs available. Good 
pack outfit and best horses 
in the West. Very little 
snow. Can ride trails any time. Write for rates. 


S. L. FISHER (Pilot), Glorieta, New Mexico 


BEAR, LION AND CAT TRAILING 
With Hounds, My Specialty 


One of the best and oldest pack of dogs in the West. 
Deer Hunting and Trout Fishing in Season. TERMS 
REASONABLE. Thirty years’ experience in hunt- 
ing in West. Best of reference, including editor 


Outdoor Life. 
SCOTT TEAGUE _ YAMPA, COLO. 














Silver- ig cub roped 
ist 1er 








‘DudeTrapline 


Hundred of miles of real trapline. 
Hundreds of traps and snares in 
finest fur country. Travel by snow- 
shoes, dog team and toboggan. 
Comfortable cabins. Write for 
pamphlet describing this wonder- 
ful outing. Winter address: 


DONALD PHILLIPS 


DALEHURST ALTA, CANADA 











ME DIC INE MAN in the W oods, 
25 cents. The author, 
books, 


Outdoor 


” a 50- 
Warren 


“THE - 

cent book for 
H. Miller, has written many 
the best for the money 
Colo. 


and this is 


one of Life 
Pub 


Co.. Denver. 

















SIEDENTOPF BROS. 


AFRICAN 
Hunting Expeditions in 
Portuguese East Africa 
“The Hunters’ Only Paradise” 


OvR 18 years of actual experience guarantees 
you the finest specimens of all big game as 

well as a full complement of antelopes 

gazelles,in well conducted safaris. 

Now is the time to sign up for the best reser 

vations in 1925 

Snapshots and motion pictures of wild animals 

a specialty. 

Temperate climate—Healthy country — Fine 

scenery. 

TERMS: $1350 first month, $1100 each month 

thereafter. Everything furnished except guns, 

ammunition and license. 


A. R. SIEDENTOPF 


CANON CITY COLORADO 


FOREST INN AT 
TRAPPER’S LAKE 


In the best game hunting section of Colorado, in 
the famous White River country. Pack outfits a 
specialty. Open for winter—winter sports, ski- 
ing, snow-shoeing, skating. Make reserva 
before Nov. 1. Excellent board, individual 
cabins. For particulars address 


JACK NASSAU, MARVINE, COLO. 


and 











tions 


log 


WHERE TO 


FISH 


ACKERMAN’S Sportsmen's Guide 
1213 West 3rd Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
Dealers or Direct 50c per copy 





BIG- GAME HUNTERS 


For bear 


Let me guide you on your next hunt 
I take Mr. Wm. Hillis, the noted hunter and ex- 
pert rifle shot of the Northwest. 

Bear and Lion Hunting a Specialty 
Write me for rates and further information. Can 
take bear hunters as late as Nov. 15 with goo 


results. 


M. H. BAKKER, Libby, Montana 





FOR BIG GAME 
HUNTING 


Let us take you into the famous big-game 
hunting section of Central Idaho. We 
guarantee first-rate chances at elk, goat, 
deer, bear and mountain lion. All equip- 
ment furnished. Write us for rates. 
My partner, Harold Young, and myself 
are experienced guides. 


SAM CUPP 
1512 State St. BOISE, IDAHO 
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Earn Some Cash 
in Spare Time 


The easiest and most pleasant work you ever 
did — taking subscriptions for OUTDOOR 
LI} E—-THE SPORTSMAN’S MAGAZINE 
OF THE WEST. 

Our subscription price is only $2 a year, and 
we will allow you $1 in cash on every NEW 
yearly subscription, or apply this amount 
toward any premium you wish. 


Pistols and Revolvers 


Subscriptions 
Fora at $2.00 each 
Fe ae cr ce 5 | ee a ee . 30 
Colt New Service aids . . - 2 
38-40 Colt Single Action, 02-20, .44- 
40, 45 int uecnse 28 
22 Colt Automatic . 26 
-38 Smith & Wesson, Special Militar 25 
-22 Colt Double Action 24 
«38 Colt Double Action, Army Special, 
32-20-38 t 5 eee 
«880 Savage Automatic Pistol, 1917.... 15 
-62 Colt Automatic Pistol 5 core 16 
-25 Colt Automatic Pistol : 14 
-22 Reising Automatic Pistol........... cad 
Rifles 
250-3000 Savage, bolt . . 4 


“250-3000 Savage, lever, model 1899-G.. 41 
.30-30 Remington, Trombone Action, 


20, .ood-Caliber . pilot rer 
1895 Winchester Takedown .. Daicercs aD 
1895 Winchester, solid frame, ’06 ee 
.30-30 Winchester, .25-35, .32 Special... 33 
22 Remington, 12-C, 12-CS, Special....... 21 
1890 .22 Winchester Repeater . ; we 
1906 .22 Winchester Repeater 17 





22 N. R. A. Savage, 1919, Match Rifle 19 
.22 Remington, 12-: : 
Stevens 70 Visible Loading Repeater, 
.22-caliber . 3 
Stevens 27 Favorite, .22-caliber 
Stevens 12 Marksman, .22-caliber 
Stevens 26 Crack Shot, .22-caliber 
Stevens 14% Little Scout, .22-caliber t 
Savage “Sporter’’ .22 Rifle, Model 23-A 16 
Savage “Sporter”’ .25-20 Rifle, Model 











23-B : ee . 19 
sed orem 22 Long Rifle, Automatic, 

Model 24-A = 23 
Remington .25-20, .32-20 Rifle, Model 

ITER: vaccasennilawsniavepoeds SasecMexesieuioae 31 

shina 

Parker VHE, with ejector................ ee | 
Ithaca No. 3 ; ; = : wee 
Fox “A.E.” Gra le, “with ejector..... . 68 
12-Gauge Remington Automatic..... 51 
Parker VH Shotgun 60 
1912 Win. Shotgun with matted rib Om 
1912 Win. Shotgun 44 
Fox Sterlingworth Shotgun, “with ejec. 51 
Fox “A’”’ Grade ee 
1911 Winche ster Automatic Shotgun...... 50 
Se enero ome . oO 
Parker Trojan Shotgun..........................-. 47 
Fox Sterlingworth Shotgun........... . 10 
Ithaca No. 1 Paes 42 


12-Gauge Winchester, 1897, Takedown 
Ithaca Field Gun 
12-Gauge Stevens, Hammerless, No. 335 
12-Gauge Stevens, Hammer, No. 235 
410-Gauge Iver Johnson or Stevens 
Shotgun 9 
Remington 12-Gauge Pump, Model 10-A_ 4 
Remington 20-Gauge P ump, Model17-A 43 
Baker “Batavia Leader . 32 
ciever “Nitro SPCCial i .c..ececccstiecserienciens, | ED 








Quotation on any other make you wish will be 
furnished on request. 


Fill in the attached coupon, together with 
2c stamp, and we'll send you full particulars. 


Outdoor Life Publishing Co. 


1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 





OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo. 
Please send me receipt book, blanks, sam- 
ple copy and full information on earning 


NAME .... 


ge ec open re a hae , 
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BULLETIN—AMERICAN GAME 
GRO TECTIVE ASSOCIATION | 








S. 2913—H. R. 745 


About a month to go before Congress recon- 
venes! Only about a month before the Game 
Refuge Bill comes up for a vote in both the 
Senate and House of Representatives. It has 
passed the Agricultural Committees of both 
these bodies and it now awaits only a definite 
lineup on the floors of both houses. 

What have you been doing for this bill in the 
last month or two? Have you seen to it that 
all your sportsmen friends understand the meas- 
ure and the necessity for it? Have you asked 
them to write their congressmen, passing on the 
information and urging favorable action? If 
your congressmen have already promised you 
that they would vote for this bill, have you 
written them again this fall to make sure that 
they don’t forget? Did you try to see them 
when they were home for the summer? 

It is too late for all these ‘“‘what have you 
dones” or ‘“‘what haven't you dones,”’ but the 
question is ‘“‘what are you going to do for the 
Game Refuge Bill during this last vital month? 

There is time in these thirty days to make the 
passage of the Game Refuge Bill absolutely cer- 
tain—to make it safe from political deals, and, 
in short, to make it law. The bill is today ina 
favorable position, but let us repeat once more 
as clearly as we can, that its passage is abso- 
lutely uncertain unless every one of you, young 
ot old, get busy. 

Don’t forget that under the American system 
of government your congressman represents you 
personally together with the other people in his 
district. It is not only your right to give him 
your views on public question, but it is your 
duty. 

If you have not already done so, write your 
congressman that the Game Reruge Bill is of 
tremendous importance to this nation and that 
you want him to vote for it. If you have al- 
ready written him this—do it again. 

All together for one big last concerted effort! 

Insure the future of your agent 


Looking Ahead 


rhe name ‘Pennsyvania”’ often appears in 
these columns and there is a very good reason 
why it should. That state with its comprehen- 


sive system of game refuges and public shooting 
grounds has led the way along comparatively 
new lines in saving gunning for the gunners. As 
has been said, 20 years ago Pennsylvania was 
practically shot out. Today it can offer a most 
excellent brand of sport in spite of its enormous 
number of gunners. 

Last year the number of licenses issued in 
Pennsylvania practically reached the half million 
mark. I has been estimated that the number 
of gunners hunting on their own property with- 
out licenses would carry the total number of 
sportsmen to a figure which would represent one 
out of every four able-bodied men in the state. 
The list of species and number of small game 
killed is too long to enumerate here, but the big 
game bagged offers some interesting figures: 
1923 was the first open season on the elk and 2% 
were killed; of buck deer there were 6,542 taken, 
subdivided as follows: Spike horns 1,001, 2 
points to a side 1,322, 3 points to a side 766, 4 
points or over to a side 2,363. Five hundred 
bears were killed during the season. Six thou- 
sand and forty-nine wild turkeys were also taken, 
which is 1,400 more than were killed in 1921. 

Pennsylvania is by no means satisfied, how- 
ever, despite its remarkably good showing. 
There are more licenses issued each year and the 
commission must see that the supply of game 
keeps pace. So there has been adopted a two- 
year program of constructive measures. This 
program follows: 

“1. Secure co-operation of sportsmen in pass- 
ing bond issue for purchase of wild lands for 
forest and recreational purposes; also more ex- 
tensive game and wild bird food and cover plant- 
ing campaigns. 

**Pennsylvania now owns about 1,200,000 acres 
of wild lands, but should own at least 5,000,000 
to 6,000,000 acres to guarantee future forests and 
recreational facilities. This can best be occom- 
plished by earnestly supporting the $25,000,000 
Forest Purchase Loan, which comes up for final 
approval by the 1925 Legislature, and then the 
approval of the voters at the general election the 
same year. More public hunting ground and 
future forests are absolutely imperative. 

“2. Creation of at least 200 auxiliary state 
game refuges with public hunting grounds 
around them to supplement present refuge sys- 
tem. (Now have nine auxiliary refuges.) 


“Auxiliary game refuges can be established 
anywhere in the state if the owners singly 
jointly will permit the state to take charge of 
the hunting rights on 1,000 or more acres for a 
period of ten or more years. Such arrangement 
does not interfere in any way with the regul: 
management of the property, but will permit the 
creation and stocking of refuges in sections 
within easy reach of industrial centers, usually 
in localities where the state will probably never 
be able to purchase lands. Such refuges will be 
the future salvation of small game and guarantee 
hunting to posterity. 

“3. Further extension of regular game refuge 
system, including migratory waterfowl refuges 
surrounded by public hunting grounds. (Now 
have 32 regular upland game refuges.) 

“Most of the present available lands for 
large regular game refuges surrounded by public 
hunting grounds, with keepers in charge, are 
either taken up or in the process of being ac 
quired. There are still a few desirable locations 
which can be obtained by proper co-operation on 
the part of owners and sportsmen. All the regu 
lar refugees so far created are upland game and 
wild bird breeding grounds. A number of suit 
able wild waterfowl refuges should be created as 
promptly as possible. 

“4. Much more extensive but safely 
ducted vermin control campaigns exclusively wu 
der the direction of the board, including employ 
ment of additional trapping instructors and suc! 
other agencies as may be necessary to reduce 
game destroyers. 

“Vermin campaigns conducted by the state 
along constructive lines will increase game ar 
wild bird life materially. At least 50 per cem 
of the game and wild birds reared fall pre; 
to vermin of various kinds annually. Since 1913 
the sportsmen of Pennsylvania have paid out of 
revenue collected from license fees more than 
$1,000,000 for bounties, exclusive of adminis 
trative expenses. Much more remains to be done 
along this line. 

“5. More extensive winter feeding of gan 
and wild birds. 

“Natural food and cover for game and wil 
birds is not sufficiently abundant during winter 
months. Much artificial feeding has been done 
by sportsmen, farmers, Boy Scouts and bird lov 
ers during past winters, but a more concerte 
and better organized drive to feed the game 
and wild birds during the winter time will pr 
duce still better results. 


“6. Aid landowners and sportsmen to brea 
up unsportsmanlike practices and bring abou: 
better understanding and co-operation. 

“Closer co-operation between landowners and 
sportsmen can be brought about by a clearer un 
derstanding of the viewpoint of each group 
Sportsmen, particularly those belonging to or 
ganizations for the promotion of better things 1! 
conservation, can do much to remedy this cond 
tion by making a united drive to apprehend and 
punish to the limit of the law vandals who, wu 
der the guise of being sportsmen, commit depr¢ 
dations of various sorts. 

“7. Aid in overcoming depredations fron 
game by transfer from sections where destroying 
crops. 

“Where game is causing destruction to cr 
and fruit trees, which annoyance occurs ma 
during early spring before new growth begins 
the forests, such game should be removed 
transferred to sections where it will not be a 
source of annoyance to private landowners. 
thinking sportsmen will readily agree to su 
procedure. 

“8. A comprehensive lecture program thiu 
out the state on the value of all wild life, 
cluding song and insectivorous birds. 

“A lecture program to carry the message 
wild life conservation to all corners of the sta 
particularly the schools and young people’s 
ganizations, will develop a more thoro appre: 
tion of the value of beneficial wild life and a 
responding respect for the laws protecting it 

“9. A more extensive general educatic 
campaign concerning the activities of the boa 
especially quarterly reports to interested orga 
zations and the general public. 

“Much more general knowledge and unc 
standing of the work of the Board of Game Co 
missioners is quite desirable and can be brou 
about thru the issuance of enlightening bulleti 
continued aid of the public press, use of mov 
pictures, more frequent reports, etc.” 

The association believes that most of the o 
states will gain something of interest if they 
turn an attentive ear to what is going on 
Pennsylvania. 
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Ch. Cole’s Blue Prince II 


English Setter puppies by Ch. Cole’s Blue Prince II and 
out of best brood matrons are for sale. These puppies will 
make splendid dogs afield and can be shown on the bench 


in keenest competition. 


C. DeLaney Martin, 1609 Madison Rd., Cincinnati, Ohio 

















You have nohome if you have no dog? 
ts Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


CARBON TETRACHLORIDE “C. P.” 
for WORMS 


100 per cent Effective on Govt. Test. 
The only recognized effective remedy for HOOK- 








WORMS. A specific for “‘Running-Fits” and 
“Sore-Mouth.” Guaranteed to remove worms 
following any other remedy. Correct dose here 


metically sealed in elastic capsules. 
Assorted for dogs and pups, $1.00 
CHLORIDE “‘C. P.” CO., McNeill, Miss., Box 10 


Free booklet describing other remedies 


POLICE DOGS 


Sturdy Northern stock 
sired by a brother of 
“Strongheart”™ with 
over thirty Champions 
in pedigree. 


VAN DEN NORDEN KENNELS 


Ashland, Wisconsin 











RAPPO VON DER KRIMINAL 
POLIZEL AKO334026 SZ72782 











. . 
Police Dogs and Puppies 
m Germany’s best blood lines. Thoroughbred 
sound. Prices reasonable. Cooperstown 
e Dog Kennels, Cooperstown, N. Dak. 
RUSSIAN 
WOLFHOUND 
PUPPIES 


bred from the very best 
imported strains. Pup- 
piesready for shipment. 
Prices reasonable 
Arkansas Valley Kennels 
D. C. Davis, Prop. 
Cimarron, Kansas 
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W.R. Biebelle 


San Lorenzo 
New Mexico 
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Salmoned Dogs 


There is hardly an issue of Outdoor Life from 
which the kennel editor does not derive ad- 
ditional information about dogs, and he wants all 
the readers to know that this information is not 
only appreciated by him but that there are thou- 
sands of other readers interested in dogs who 
must get equal information which is of value to 
them. 

The letters published herewith on the subject 
ot “Salmoned Dogs” are of special interest and 
should prove of value to fanciers at large, espe- 
cially such as live in the particular states most 
affected by this disease. And while we are on 
this subject we suggest that if any of our read- 
ers have additional contributions to make con- 
cerning it that the columns of this paper will 
welcome their letters. We should like to make 
this department as much of an “exchange of 
experience’ as possible. 


Kennel Editor :—Referring to your correspond- 
ent, W. A. Chalmers of Oregon, reporting in the 
September number of the death of a dog from 


salmon eating, I notice that you assume the 
salmon was of the canned variety. Having re- 
gard to the gentleman’s location (Oregon) and 
the season of the year it is probable that this 


dog had been eating a salmon that had died 
after spawning, which in a great number of in- 
stances seem to poison the dog, very often fatally. 
This is just a line in case this question of a 
“salmoned dog,’’ as it is known, has not come 
under your notice, and is not meant in any 
critical sense whatsoever.—W. B. Boyce. 





Kennel Editor:-—In your September number 
I noticed a query from W. A. Chalmers of Ore- 
gon in which he is asking about the treatment 


of one of his dogs affected with salmon poison- 


ing. I, having lost a very fine hunting griffon 
pup two years ago with the same disease, can 
possibly give some advice on the subject. Due 


to the change that the fish go thru in going from 
salt to fresh water salmon caught in fresh water 
such Columbia River are poisonous to dogs. 
The state of Oregon carried on an investigation 


as 


several years ago concerning salmon poisoning 
of dogs and the treatment of same. The treat- 
ment is calomel. Anyone by writing to the 
state department of the state of Oregon can 
obtain a copy of the reports of the above-men- 
tioned investigation. The best advice to dog 
owners is, do not feed salmon, because it does 


not tell on the cans whether the fish were caught 
in fresh or salt water.—M. C. Everitt. 


Kennel Editor:—I have recently read in the 
kennel correspondence in Outdoor Life the in- 
quiry of W. A. Chalmers of Oregon for infor- 
mation as to the treatment of dogs poisoned from 


eating salmon, and I also note your reply. It 
reminded me of a reply received from an eastern 
kernel publication some years ago which had 


been written in regard to the same subject, and 
which said it would advise in the event that the 
fish did not agree with the dog to not feed it to 
him any more. The point is that outside of the 
coast country of Northern California, Oregon 
and Washington people, even experts on dogs, 
do not seem to know that such a thing exists 
as the salmoning of dogs. The fact is that sal- 
mon, steelhead or rainbow trout taken from the 


waters of any of the streams flowing into the 
ocean on the west coast of the United States 
north of San Francisco Bay will infect dogs 


which eat them with the most deadly disease to 
which dogs are subject, and it is also a fact 
that dogs which have been cured after once hav- 
ing had the disease are immune from it thereafter 
and can be fed the fish with entire safety. It is 
the hope that greater publicity may > given to 
this disease that prompts me in writing you at 
this time, as it may be possible an effort along 
these lines, if taken up generally by dog men, 
may lead to some cure for the disease, for to the 
very best of my knowledge and years of experi- 
ence in combating it no cure is at present known, 
and it is my opinion that seven to eight out of 





ten of all cases die. The remedy most generally 
used in this part of the country is calomel given 
in doses of three to five grains for two or three 
consecutive evenings and followed by castor of) 
the following mornings. Keep the dog away 
from water and give sweet milk when the dog 
will drink. This remedy has brought the best 
results here, but at the best will save only two 
or three out of ten, and usually about that many 
get thru on their own accord, so that I am not 
very confident of its curative qualities. I could 
write a great deal more about my ‘experiences 
and that of others in this neighborhood in com- 
bating the disease did space permit, but will be 


glad to see the subject taken up generally by 
dog men, in the hope that a remedy may be 
found for this, the dog’s greatest enemy on the 


Pacific Coast.—Gordon Jacobs. 


“Blackie” 

Howdy, folks. I’m the little dog that at one 
time featured on the radio program of the Fort 
Worth Record, Fort Worth, Texas, and I wish 
to say that during those months on the radio 1} 
received many letters from folks all over the 
United States—and lots and lots of them were 
from “kids,” 





with whom I like to play. 








If this is ‘Blackie’ it seems as tho “‘Blackeye”’ 
would be a more appropriate spelling 


Last night as I lay in my little bed, I was 
thinking of what a wonderful old world this is. 
And how glad I am that I, a little dog, have 
been so wonderfully blest and have so much to 
be thankful for. 

Once I was an outcast, a derelict and a wan- 
derer upon the face of the earth—without home 
and friends. But fate, destiny, or call it what 
you may, turned my weary footsteps toward my 
present home, where I succeeded in finding one 
of the best homes a dog ever had—at least, it 
seems so to me. Here I have a kind master and 
a loving mistress who have caused much sun- 
shine and happiness to be mine to claim. And 
away down deep in my little canine heart I feel 
so comfortable and thankful for it all and the 
many blessings of life. 

Now, the trail on ahead looks fine and dandy, 


for the thorns of doubt and fear have been 
brushed aside. And as I go my way along the 
roadway of life I wish to offer up a prayer— 


just a simple petition from a common dog, a one- 


time waif of the streets—that I may always be 
good and try, as best I may, to do what my 
master and mistress may wish me to do. I want 


to believe, in my doggish way, that somewhere 
out beyond the ‘border line,” there awaits a 
better “after life’ for all dogs that do the right 
thing while playing their respective parts in the 
great scheme of life. 

I desire to do nothing that may bring reproach 
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HIGH-CLASS SHOOTING DOGS 
S-year Pointer female; wide, fast, peppy hunter; 
tanch, steady, shot, wing, retrie land, water; ex 
perienced quail, chicken, grouse; $150. 2-year Vointer 
male; wide, swift, snappy; stanch, steady, shot, wing; 
fair retriever, dead getter; absolutely broken quail, 
hicken; $150. Brace 2-year Llewellins, male, fe- 

le; wide, fast, stylish, snappy, backs; stanch, 
steady, shot, wing, retrieve land, water; tho: yroly 

oken quail, chicken; $150 each, $275 brace. 2 ar 
Pointer female; swift, peppy, stylish worker; n 

idy, shot, wing; classy retriever land, water; $l¢ 
2-year registered Pointer female; royally bred; J 
Proctor, Hard Cash; proven, big litters, breed 








le, fast, snappy, stanch, steady, shot, wing, 
trieves tenderly; broken quail, chicken; $200. y 
registered Llewellin female; rare breeding; Mohawk 
Momoney close up; proven, big litters, breed 


1 





, fast, classy; retrieves land, water; $250. lew 
pups, 6 months, Ch. Mohawk, Marse Ben : 

close up; $100, 8-months Pointer pups, Ch. 

) Frank, Hard Cash, John Proctor breedings, 
0. Over 50 good ones not listed. 


HUNTING HOUNDS 


2 males, 4% years; wolf, bobcat, coon; fine starter rs, 
tayers, bark treed; $135 pair; 4-year male; 
lutely mink, coon, bobcat special; water love 

ce n: bark treed; $150. Pair 4-year males; real ¢ 
bobcat, cougar, lion dogs; large size, hard killers 
bark treed; $350 pair, $200 ea.1. 3-year regis tered 
redbone female; fine squirrel, opossum, cat, coon; 
barks treed: unbred, due soon; $150. 3-year Walker 
bitch: absolutely squirre!, coon, bobc at, mink, opos- 
sum; barks treed; unbred, due soon; 25. Six pups, 
10 months, out of her, registered ‘Wal ker sire; $75 
pair. 3-year black-tan male, female; coon, mink, 
bobcat, opossum getters; swift, hard killers; bark 














treed; $125 each, $225 pair. Several fine long-e ared 
pups out of real hunters that tree, ready to start 

re il rabbit hounds that never quit; fine gun dogs. 
All dogs guaranteed sound, healthy as represented; 


Cashier’s check, money wired my 


shipped on trial. 4 
pictures, pedigrees free. Wire 


hank, Descriptions, 
or write your wants. 


L. L. FRIDAY, Winnsboro, Texas 


BLACK CURLY-COATED 
RETRIEVERS 


Of the choicest breeding. 
A few splendid specimens 
one year old for sale. 
Write at once and avoid 
disappointment. 

J.H. MARRIOTT 








KnysnaRosella,bornJuly 
11, 1923. Sire, Notlaw Bo 
imp; dam, Ch. Good Girl 412 Dundas St., Galt, Ont., Canada 


BIRD DOG PUPPIES For Sale 


Three litters of Pointers and Irish Setters. Write for de- 
scription and terms. Best blood you can buy. 


J. Horace Lytle, Mutual Home Bldg., Dayton, Ohio 


Lemon and White Puppies 


Sire, Rap’s Royal Hank. Dam, out of Ferris’ 
Manitoba Rap and Duchess of Broomhill. How 
is that for good breeding? A beautiful litter of 
pups, all in good health. Whelped July, 1924. 
Priced to sell right now. All papers for regis- 
tration. $20 either sex Will ship C. O. D 
Wire now 


J. A. ROOT, Thorndale, Texas. 


Bird Dogs 


Registered Pointer and Setter Shooting 
Dogs, young unbroken dogs and puppies of 
exceptional quality and breeding. Write us 
your wants. 


DARRACOTT & COCKERHAM 


ABERDEEN, MISSISSIPPI 


SPRINGER SPANIELS 


FOR SALE—High-class typical puppies, bred from 
Scotland’s famous strains, ‘‘Avendale,’’ ‘‘Rivington,”’ 
‘Cornwallis’ and ‘‘Leam’’ blood. Various colors. 
Priced from $50 to $100. Superbly bred field trial 
nd show dogs always at stud. Fee $50, 

JOHN STEWART 

MINOT SPANIEL KENNELS 
S Ninth Street S. E. Minot, North Dakota 


FLORISANT VALLEY KENNELS 
Rural Route No. 38, Anglum, Mo. 
Specialize in the breeding and training of Coon, 
Skunk, Squirrel and Cat Hounds. Thirty well- 
trained hounds that will earn more than their 
value in fur in one season’s hunt. Guaranteed 
trailers and treers. . Write for price list and de- 

scription. 


For Sale—English Springers 
Sept. 15, 1924, Witch of the Cairnies (Imp. 
from Scotland Howsford strain) whelped ten 
pups. Sired by Acacia Buck (Imp. from Scot- 
land; pedigree dates back to 1812). Also fe- 
males from January litter. Prices $40 and up. 

J.W.MATHEWSON 


BOX 112 WENDELL, IDAHO 


upon those who are kind to me. Nor do I wish 
to bring pain or sorrow into the life of any little 
boy or girl with whom I may romp and play 
from day to day. 

I pray that I may be kind and just to all old 
people whom it may be my lot to meet along 
life’s ever-changing highway. And, above all, 
to remember how good I felt that cold and rainy 
night when my mistress—I call her Lindy Lou— 
patted me on my head and took me home with 
her and fed me. And how I rejoiced when she 
bathed my soiled and tangled coat of hair—for 
I was a stranger and she took me in and has 
shown to me the “better way;” for I, like many 
people, was beginning to doubt and look on the 
dark and pessimistic side of life. 

To the readers of Outdoor Life I wish to say 
that the following is from the heart of a little 
dog that one time had the hard luck to drain 
life’s cup to its last bitter dregs: I wish that 
every little homeless boy and girl in all this 
great, big old world had a home like mine— 
not a palace, but just a humble cottage down in 
Happy Valley, where loving hands and human 
hearts brush aside the hurtful things along the 
way and make glad the everyday life of a little 
dog. 

I may live long and grief and sorrow may 
again come my way; or, on the other hand, pros- 
perity and happiness may be mine to claim. But, 
let the game of life break for me as it may, I 
never want to forget for a fleeting moment the 
ie of the word “gratitude.”—“Jack” Max- 
well, 





Chow-Chows 


Kennel] Editor:—I have a chow dog—male— 
one year old, light tan shading to reddish brown 
at the ears. He is very large and strong. Has 
a good black tongue and had a black nose, but 
it seems to be going brown. What caused this? 

have his papers, but neglected to register him. 
He is very intelligent, but wild. He will fight 
any dog he sees and keeps me busy making 
peace with the neighbors. Seems to be jealous. 
When I purchased this dog I was told — 
were peaceful and did not get so very big. 
looks like a wolf, as you can see. I should like 
to know what is wrong with him. Would it be 
possible for him to throw back to a wolf? No 
one thinks he is a chow, therefore I cannot sell 
him. He can get out of any harness or collar 
I put on him, but does not run away, but wants 
to go at night, and dogs usually stay at home in 
the evenings.—G. D. C. 

In direct reply to the inquiry signed G. D. C. 
we wish to call particular attention to the fact 
that dogs with noses of colors other than black 











Bimbo 


are disqualified under the American Kennel Club 
judging rules. The picture which G. D. C 
sends of his dog is that of a chow and as can 
be noted in the standard the white color is ac- 
ceptable, tho the reds, blues and blacks are the 
favorite colors. 

This breed of dogs comes to us from China, 
where they are very common. They are of two 
general types as regards coat, there being a 
rough-coated breed and a smooth-coated one, the 
former being the more popular. They are dis- 
tinctly a “‘one-man dog’’ and have little use for 
any other person than the one whom they recog- 
nize as master. Within the family owning a 
chow they are very friendly and patient, but on 
the street and in the presence of strangers they 
are practically unapproachable. They do not 
care for petting or caressing when these come 
from strangers; in fact, are known objectors to 
such attentions and often become known as “bad 
dogs” because of this characteristic. For the 
benefit of chow fanciers the standard of the 
breed as approved by the Chow-Chow Club of 
America (standard 1914) is given below: 


The Chow-Chow Standard 


Head.—Large and massive. Skull flat and 
broad, with very little stop, well filled out under 
the eyes. 

Muzzle.—Moderate in length, broad from the 
Lips should be 


eyes to the point of the nose. 


2 Labrador Bitches 


Trained as a brace of unbeatable performers on |a 
water and marsh. Won first and second at 
Saginaw A.K.C. Show. Strong, sound, marve! 
physique, perfect health, best breeding. For sor.c- 
one who wants the very best in the land. Also p 
pies. All papers. 


JOHN KOHLER MOHR 
BAY CITY, MICH. 


Terms Reasonable Referenc es 


AIREDALES and POLICE DOGS 


Western bred, ranch raised; not back-yard pu 
but the big type of both breeds worked on st : 
and game. One Airedale stud weighs 68 pound 
head 11 inches long. Police dog stud, “F! 

of Rexden-Belcarza,”’ weighs 80 pounds, 27 inches 
high, is a real worker on game or stock. Ozone 
Kennels, Fort Collins, Colo., Box 445 


FOR SALE 
Two brown curly-coated Retrievers. Whelped 
April. Both males. Sire, Champion Black Rock; « 
Derthick’s Topsy. All papers for registration. 


W. E. MARTIN, McMINNVILLE, OREGON 











Pointing Griffons—Exclusive 


Shooting Strain 


CENTERFIRE KENNELS, (Reg.) 
222nd Street and Boston Post Road NEW YORK CITY 





2 HAVE YoU A BIRD DOG? ---- THEN YOU WANT 


THE AMATEUR 





—> py oe 


cormcnun | RAINER 


FORCE SYSTEM WITHOUT WHIP 


A PRACTICAL TRAINER OF OVER 80 YEARS’ EX- 
PERIENCE WHOSE SYSTEM IS UP TO DATE AND 
STANDS UNEQUALED. MERIT MADE IT FAMOUS 
NEW EDITION JUST OUT, 1917---ILLUSTRATED 











A plain, practical and con- 
cise, yet thorough, guide in 
the art of training, handling 
and the correcting of faults 
of the bird dog subservient 
to the gun afield. Written 
especially for the novice, 
= equally valuable to the 
pa thm handler. By 
lowing the instructions 
plainly given, every 
ghooter with common 
sense can train 
his own dogs to 
perfection. Ifin- 
obedient,does not 
retrieve, orifso, 
is hard mouthed, 
unsteady to point 
or shot, chases rabbits, is whipshy, gunshy, etc., you 
will find ample directions how to correct any such 
fault speedily and thoroughly. Degs of any age or 
breed can be taught to retrieve promptly and made 
submissive. Comprehensible, popular form, devoid 
of long-spun theories, based on practical experience 
throughout. A large Volume of pastime reading not 
intended nor promised, but this book is guaranteed 
to contain the most practical information on the 
subject at any price. Chapters on feeding; care of 
the dog; explicit symptoms of usual diseases. Never 
fails to please. Sent postpaid om receipt of price. 


PAPER COV., $1; CLOTH & GOLD, 2.00 
Outdoor Life Publishing Co. 


Denver, Colo. 
Sacreeeeeennenn eee 


ALL ABOUT AIREDALES 


By R. M. Palmer, A. B. 
The best seller of all Airedale books. Every Airedale 
owner needs it for constant reference. llustrated 
A book of general information valuable to dog lovers 
and owners, breeders and fanciers, illustrated from 
selected photographs of noted dogs and rare scene* 
Price Cloth, $1.75; Paper, $1.10 


Outdoor Life Publishing Co. 


1824 Curtis Street Denver, Colorac 


° e 
Twentieth Century Bird Dog Book 
By Er. M. Shelley 
This book is incomparably the most up-to-dat 
practical, easy and common-sense work ever writt¢ 
on breaking all kinds of bird dogs and retrievers. 
Mr. Shelley’s methods are 90 per cent original. 
Descriptive and pictured chapters on inexpens 
kennel making and training appliances; also simi 

og doctoring, 


Clip the coupon and send it in now 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo. 

Enclosed find $1.50 for paper cover ( ) check he: 

Enclosed find $2.00 for cloth cover ( ) check he 
TWENTIETH CENTURY BIRD DOG BOOK 
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und overhanging, like a lion’s, not drawn 
fox’s. 

se.—Black, large and wide. 

ngue.—Blue-black. 

es.—Dark and small. 

- is permissible.) 

.rs.—Small, pointed and carried stiffly erect. 


should be placed well forward over the 


ered giving the dog the characteristic expres- | 


& of the breed, viz., a scowl. 
eth.—Strong and even. 

Neck.—Strong, full, 

and slightly arched. 
Shoulders.—Muscular and sloping. 
Chest.—Broad and deep. 
Back.—Short, straight and strong. 
Loins.—Powerful. 
ail._—Curled tightly over the back. 
Fore Legs.—Perfectly straight, 

ergth, and with great bone. 


Hind Legs.—Same as fore legs, muscular and | 


with straight hocks. 

Feet.—Small, round and cat-like, standing well 
yn the toes. 

Coat.—Abundant, dense, 
coarse in texture, with a soft, wooly undercoat. 

Color.—Whole colored: Black, 
blue, white, etc., not in patches (the under part 
of tail and back of thighs frequently of a lighter 
color). 


Weight.—Chow specimens should be massive 


and strong and not run under-sized. 

General Appearance.—A lively, compact, mus- 
cular, short coupled dog, well knit in frame, with 
tail curled well over the back. 

Disqualifying Points—Drop ears; tail 
curled over back; red or spotted tongue; nose 
any color other than black. 

Smooth chows are governed by the same scale 
of points except that the coat is smooth.— 
- 





Color of Labradors 


Kennel Editor:—I cannot say how much I was 
surprised as I leafed thru your good magazine of 
the September issue and found my five dogs 
ooking me right in the face. 

I also appreciate knowing where the informa- 
tion came from as to the color of the dogs as 

















‘I’m here to tell you Duke’s Ruddy and puppies 
are some dogs” 


given_in your previous issue. I might also state 
at I do know that a few breeders in England 
(tho very, very few) have a breed of Labradors | 
illed the golden colored and another breed I 
ieve, if I am not mistaken, almost a_ white 
log in color. These two have been bred from 
pure black dogs, but some years back, tho 

y are a distinct breed now. 
Your magazine has certainly been a grand 
lium of advertising in selling my Labradors. 
.ad intended taking out a year’s contract, but 
2 nearly sold out now.—G. A. Bertsch, Mont. 





Collies 


ew breeds of dogs are constantly coming 


‘ore the public as being specially adapted for 


» particular purpose and receive public ap- | 


val because of these qualities. Yet certain 
he breeds that have been known from earliest 
8 remain as the permanent favorites of the 
ral public. Such a breed is the collie. 
e the time of Queen Victoria of England, 
ng which period the collie became the out- 
ling favorite in dogs of all England, the 
> has held a prominent place in the fancy of 
lovers the world over. As one man aptly 
t, “Dogs may come and dogs may go, but 
ollie is here forever.” 

= reason for this continued favoritism for 
breed lies in the fact that while the collie is 
best of all farm dogs and the most capable 
<er that has been bred by man, on all kinds 
ck, he is also one of the most beautiful of 
_and possesses qualities which make him a 
ght as a companion for man and child. 
stworthy under all conditions, brainy and 
k, ready to fight when called upon to do so, | 


(In a blue dog light | 


well set on the shoulders | 


of moderate 


straight and rather | 


red, yellow, | 


not | 











able prices. 














Champion Bero 
of Elmview 


EAST AVE. 





‘Strong Heart Police Dogs 


Character—plus Appearance 


Champion Bero, Grand Champion Komet von Hoheluft 
and other noted dogs at stud. 


**You can pay more, but you can’t get a better dog’’ 


UN BEAM FARM 


TRONG HEART KENNELS 


Pups for sale at reason- 





NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 








Aluminum Hunting Horns, model of Texas steer 


horns. Loud, beautiful tone, easily blown. 17 
inches, $5 C. O. D Money-back guarantee. 
Also 100 hunting hounds. Catalog free. Beck’s 
Kennels, H53, Herrick, Ill. 





Select Russian Wolf Hounds 


One strain from 
Tzar’s Prize Wolf 
Dog. Hardy,ranch 
raised puppies, 
$50. Grown dogs, 
$100 and up. 


| EAGLE-HEAD KENNELS 


Argonia, Kansas 














FOR SALE—LABRADOR DUCK RETRIEVERS 
For this season’s work, and also a fine litter by 
Champion Wolferton Sapper and Banchory Jazz. The 
best Labradors in the world are in my kennel. 


W. J. DERTHICK 
103 Front Street 


PUPPIES THAT WILL MAKE 
REAL SHOOTING DOGS 


Tam, Pretty Mickey. Sire, Prince Tony Llew- 
ellin. Females $10, males $12.50. <A beautiful 
litter of puppies. Both sire and dam _ registered 
dogs, but Mickey is a Pointer and Tony is a 
Llewellin. That’s why the price is so cheap. 
Wire now. All letters answered 


J. A. ROOT, Thorndale, Texas. 


LOU HOLLIDAY’S SUPER 
AIREDALES 


The original Lionheart strain. Prize-winning 
blood lines, known all over America for their 
courage, intelligence and hunting ability. 


LOU HOLLIDAY, Vicror, Mont. 


Portland, Oregon 









HAVE YOU TRIED? 


MILLER'S 


RATION — BISCUIT __ 
SX KIBBLED BISCUIT hp 
V2) puppy MEAL —W::' 
“SOLD EVERYWHERE 

IF YOUR DEALER CAN NOT SUPPLY YOU 


Send us dealers name and 10c to cover 
postage and we will send you a tral package of 
each product. 


Do not accept substitutes. 


BATTLE CREEK DOG FOOD G 


TLE CREEK, MICH. 



















POINTER 
PUPS 


By Kirk’s Ashantee Dominant and out of 
Eddie B’s Lede she a wonderful cross of 
Broom Hill Dan and Hard Cash blood. This 
is the second litter. The first litter of ten 
was not large enough to supply one-tenth of 


the demand. This is a nice litter of four 
males and four females. Priced reasonably 
for this blood. Color white and liver, and 


Ready to go about Dec. 1. 
as three were sold before they 


white and lemon, 
Better hurry, 
were whelped. 


EDWIN H. BOWERS, Savona, N.Y. 











Russian 


Wolfhounds 


The Aristocrat of Aristocrats 


Ranch Raised Puppies. Ex- 
cellent Blood-Lines. On ap- 
proval. Prices reasonable 


GEO. E. HINEMAN 
Dighton, Kansas 


THORNTON’S SENSATION 
A winner and producer of note, 
MUSCLES SHOALS MAJOR 
Only living brother to the Double Champion 
MUSCLES SHOALS JAKE. 


For a limited time we offer pups from these noted dogs out 
of select, registered bitches at $25 each. Sent on approval. 
MAGNOLIA KENNELS 
“The Home of Mississippi’s Best Pointers” 
BRANDON, MISS. 














ATTENTION Sportsmen! 
OAK GROVE KENNELS of 
INA, ILLINOIS, is the home of 
high class dogs. We are offer- 
ing ‘coon, skunk and opossum 
hounds that are cold trailers and 
tree barkers. They are real coon- 
ers and deliverthe game. Have 
plenty of first class rabbit hounds 
which will please the most crit- 
feal. Also offer best of point- 
ers and retters, beagles, fox ter- 
riers. Choice young dogs and 
puppies, ten days’ trial. De- 
scriptive price list ten cents 














CAT, COON AND COUGAR 
HOUNDS, BEAR DOGS 





Real Western raised big-game hunters. Fine cold 
trailers and tree barkers. Also young hounds partly 
trained, ESSEX, 521 13th North, Seattle, Wash. 








Opinions always differ when 
it comes to 


Breaking a Bird Dog 


on which subject | am holding for anyone who 
wants it a free circular which will at least cause 
comment—and absolutely all you need to do to get 
it is to fill in and mail me the coupon below: 


J. Horace LYTLe, Mutual Home Bldg., Dayton, Ohio: 
Without any charge or obligation you may mail me 
your circular on BREAKING A BIRD DOG. 


Name 
Address .-....- 
Tow 


State 


(Se pt. Outdoor Life) 
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Airedales 
Retrievers 
Rabbit Hounds 
Fox Hounds 
Coon Hounds 
Big Game Hounds 





Hunting season is here and it is 
very important to you to use good 
judgment in selecting the right place 
from which to buy your hunting dog 
so as to get the real quality and 


prompt service. 


We are the world’s largest breeders 
and distributors of Hunting Dogs, and 
we are well equipped and organized 
to furnish you just the dog you want 


on short notice. 


All dogs 


please you in every way or they may 


shipped guaranteed to 


be returned after sixty days’ trial for 
exchange. We will also cheerfully re- 
fund money on all dogs returned with- 


in ten days if they fail to satisfy you. 


. If you want to enjoy the fun: this 
season and your finances are limited 
you will probably be interested in our 
‘asy payment plan for sportsmen, 
which makes it possible for you to 
pay one-half the amount down on your 
dog and the balance in monthly pay- 
ments. In this manner your dog will 
help pay for himself with the fur he 
catches. 


Send us your name and address and 
we will mail to you a free copy of our 
latest highly descriptive illustrated 


dog book and catalog. 





The Oorang Kennels Co. 


Box 3000 LaRue, Ohio 
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Collies are ideal companions for children 


yet just as ready to avoid it when he can, the 
collie has earned the respect and admiration of 
all who have known this dog. 

The picture run herewith of the group of 
children and dogs surely indicates that kiddies 
and dogs both seem to be enjoying the task of 
posing for the camera man.—E. L. P. 








KENNEL QUERIES 








ee fe 


I have received a German police dog from the 
other side and he is in very poor health, and 
also mean. Is this the nature of these dogs? 
The dog is about two months old and weighs 
about 20 pounds. I have been feeding him most 
anything, but it seems he does not want to take 
the food. A certain party told me to give him 
scme raw beef, which I did, but he would not 
go near it. I wish you would let me know if 
there is a book on the raising of these dogs.— 
G. J. Lesch, Wis. 

Answer.—Police dogs are often inclined to be 
of bad disposition and must be carefully handled 
if this is to be overcome. Probably the best 
books on shepherds or police dogs are: “In 
Word and Picture,” by Von Stephanitz; ‘‘Train- 
ing the Shepherd Dog,” by Kollet, and ‘‘The 
Police Dag,’ by Brockwell. Send to Outdoor 
Life Book Department for these. Your pup is 
not well or he would not refuse food. His dis 
position, in part at any rate, is the result of his 
condition. I would advise you to take him to 
a veterinarian, for you have given me no symp- 
toms of his condition which would even w arrant 
a guess as to what the cause of the trouble is. 
If you do not have a veterinarian there and wish 
to do so. I can arrange for the care of your 
dog in the hospital of the veterinarian here, who 
takes care of my dogs and whose services I can 
fully recommend. Oe 

Last year I lost a fine dog from what they 
called distemper. I did not know how to doctor 
him and could not find anyone who did. Now. 
I just came into possession of a three-month-old 
Llewellin. How can I keep him well? I have a 
good dog house. Should I keep him in it in 
zero weather or let him in our house? I had 
a hen set in the dog house this spring and now 
I notice the pup acts as if he had fleas. How 
can I get rid of them?—W. G. Phelps, Idaho. 

Answer.—Give him good care, warm, dry 
quarters, plenty of exercise, keep him clean and 
give him a chance to be a pal. It is surprising 
how much more they want to live when they 
have a reason for it, and dogs seem to depend 
on man for that reason. It depends on the kind 
of dog house you have. Ii it is tight and warm 
and dry and you have him bedded down in clean 
straw and a cover over his entrance and yet 
have not forgotten to provide proper ventilation, 
the dog can enjoy his sleep in it without discom- 
fort in severe weather. But if it is not a place 
where you could find comfort in sleep in the 
same weather with a few blankets for cover, 
then you may be sure the dog won't be any 
better off. Dog kennels are no place for sitting 
hens. I would advise you to thoroly disinfect 
the kennel first and clean it thoroly. Then give 
your dog a good bath and rinse him with a solu- 
tion of crenolin made according to directions. 
Your dog most likely has chicken lice. If the 
crenolin dip doesn’t kill them use lime sulphur 
made by Sherwin Williams. Either of these 
dips should kill fleas also. In general, give a 
dog the care you expect and the comforts you 
demand of life according to your different sta- 
tions.—E 









{Free Dog Book 


by noted specialist. Tells “1 to 
FEED AND TRAIN 


your dog 
KEEP HIM HEALTHY 


and 
CURE DOG DISEASES. 
How to put dog in cond'tion, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W DOG REMEDIES 


and 150 illustrations of dog leads, training collars 
harness, stripping combs, dog houses, etc. Mailed free 


Q-W LABORATORIES 
Dept 8 Bound Brook, New Jersey 











HE HAS WORMS 


All dogs have worms—puppies especi- 
ally—and must be wormec regularly. 
Sergeant’sSureShot Capsules never 
fail and are perfectly harmless. 60c at 
drug, sports & seed stores, pet shops or by mail. 
FREE DOG BOOK S<fe and effective 


Polk Miller’s fam- \medicines for all! 

ous Dog Book on dcg ailments g 

Disease of Dogs also} 

care, feeding & breeding XTRA 

with Symptom Chart. 2 
Standard 

















Free Advice Dept. 
answers any question 
free. ‘Write us fully. 1368 E. Main St. 
Polk Miller Drug Co, Richmond, Va. 


Write for your free copy. 
about vour dog’s health 50 years 


HOUNDS and HUNTING 


A nema” Magazine for the Red Blooded 
Sportsman Featuring 
THE BEAGLE 
the greatest little Hunting Dog in the World 
Sample aaa om $1.50 per year 
dress 


HOUNDS AND HUNTING, Desk 0.L., Decatur, Ill. 


Dent's Condition Pills 
MERIT MADE THEM FAMOUS 


A marvelous tonic for distemper, mange 
and general debility. You will notice the 
difference after a few doses. Druggists or mail, 5(c. 
DENT MEDICINE CoO., NEWBURGH, N. Y. 








Sterling Collies 


THE BEST— 

COMPANIONS 

FARM WORKERS 

STOCK DOGS 

PALS FOR THE YOUNGSTERS. 








“An investment in a puppy is an in- 
vestment in boyhood.” 

Pups of championship breeding for $50 
each, either sex. 


STERLING KENNELS 


Edwin L. Pickhardt 
BOX 1000 PEORIA, ILL 
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OX -RAISING as an industry has 
come into its own. It has passed the 
pioneering stage—it is today a fine, 
substantial, highly profitable busi- 

ness. Hundreds of breeders starting with 
limited capital have become wealthy in a 
few years. The demand for quality pelts 
ind breeding stock is greater today than 
ever before in the history of fox-raising. 


\ pair of foxes is as easy to raise as dogs— 
and nature declares a 200% dividend every 
spring when fous pups are born. You can 

ise foxes as a side line without neglecting 
your regular work. The first step is the 
most important—the selection of good 
breeding stock. 


30orestone foxes are the standard of com- 
parison in the silver fox industry—rugged, 
true totype and color, prolific. Borestones 
have won more Grand Show Champion- 
ships at national fox shows than any other 
breed. Borestone is a pure American breed 
and should not be contused with Cana- 
dian, Alaskan or other wild strains. 


Write for detailed information 
on the tremendous profit possibil- 
ities of this fascinating industry. 





BORESTONE 


The Badge of Quality 


In Silver Black Foxes 


For Genuine Boréstone Breeding- Stock 
Come to Borestone Headquarters 


y 
BORESTONE MT. FOX Co. 
The Undefeated Show Ranch 
505 Slavin Building 
Pasaden i,Ca hfornia 





TERED SILVER FOXES—Canadian govern- 
t inspected animals; priced at fur value; satis- 
and safe delivery guaranteed; can ranch foxes 
guarantee 100 per cent increase; also Asiatic 
| fur sheep that produce Persian lamb fur. 
e k's Fur Farm, Vankleek ‘Ail, Ontario. 


For Immediate Sale 


ffering ten pairs of grade No. 1 and No. 2 
Registered Silver Foxes at a very reasonable 
See my exhibit at the 1924 Silver Fox 
Minneapolis. Write for literature and prices. 


Theo. W. Maki Silver Fox Farm 


Zim, Minnesota 


CH. FROM 45 to 60 foxes in from 4 to ry weeks’ 
f Can show any reader of this magazine how 
them. Just drop me a card for particulars. 
Hadley, Stanstead, Quebec. 9-3 








| Walhalla, 


| FOX HUNTERS 


EER kk FOXES) 





for large profits 
Easy payments 


Folder free 
SILVERPLUME 
FOXES, Inc. 





Orange, N. J. 





But you must know—must plan 
and start right. We teach you 
tell you how to select oo 













stock, how to feed, house an 
care for them—reducing mortale 
ity and insuring profitable results. 


Write for particulars, free literature and prices 
Ranches and fox-raisers’ school at Prince Edward 
Island and Hackensack, Minn. 

MAESER SILVER FOX & FUR co. 
3756 Colfax Ave., N., Dept. B, Mi Mi it 





FOR SALE—Canadian government aeons regis- 
tered silver foxes; also Asiatic Caracul fur sheep 
and cross-bred bloodhound and foxhound pups; satis- 


faction and safe delivery guaranteed. Write — 
0-3 


Rez asbeck, Vankleek Hill, Ontario. 
SILVER FOXES $350; muskrats, martens; time pay- 
ments. A. L. Schumacher, Lockland, Ohio. 


Birds and Animals 








1 AM A BLACK-TAILED JACK RABBIT AND 
CAN OUTRUN ANYTHING LIVING. 
CAPTURED, SOLD AND SHIPPED ALIVEIN 
ANY QUANTITIES for COURSING or BREED- 
ING PURPOSES. AlsoCOTTON TAILS. By the 


PAYNE AND CROW ANIMAL Co. 
CRISFIELD, KANSAS 











CAN WE SUPPLY YOU? 
ENGLISH AND FITCH FERRETS; booklet free. 
Thos. Sellars, New London, Ohio. 10-2 
FOR SALE—Ferrets, skunks, racoons, red fox, mink, 
muskrats, opossums, Muscovy ducks. B. Tippman, 
Dept. K, Caledonia, Minn. 


FERRETS 


I specialize in raising and training 
Ferrets. Thirty years’ experience. In- 
struction book and price list free. 


LEVI FARNSWORTH 


NEW LONDON, OHIO 


CHINESE RING-NECK 

turkeys, grouse, quail, 
eggs for spring delivery. 
Mich. 


HANDLED—Hunting ferrets cheap; 
Clarence Snider, Somerset, Ohio. 


pheasants, wild 
deer and elk; 
Jaser’s 


and fancy 
waterfowl, 


E. 





either color. 
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PER INSERTION FOR READERS. Display rates on application. 


as we cannot afford to keep an endless number of small accounts in this department. 


Pheasantry, | 


NEW POISONING METHODS kill coyotes instantly; | 


Trappers’ Exchange, Boise, ts 


directions free. 


Make Money Raising Squabs 


Highest market ever known. Breeders shipped every- 
where. Homers, Carneaux, White Kings a specialty. 
All other breeds. Send stamp for price list. 


Allston Squab (o., 36 N. Beacon St, Allston, Mass. 












AND trappers, seven out of every 
ten foxes you go after ; a set that rain, ice, snow 
or rabbits never destroy; try my method; sample 
snare, illustrations and instructions, all for $3. A. F 


| Josco, South Paupock, Pa. 


742 Metropolitan 
Bldg. 


RAISE BELGIAN HARES 


now TEOR FOR Us- BIO Rees We SUPPLY 


gies Bree SPREE) 
eGo. i000. eee 
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Each number 
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both advertisers and read: that bi f 
OUTDOOR LIFE is read monthly by thousands of sportsmen—men rm all andl life, phe re all ou yore ema fo 
will find this classibed advertising the cheapest and most effective you can buy. 


Birds and Animals 


The Mackensen Game Park 





Bob White Peafowl 
Pheasants Cranes 
Partridges Swan 
Quail Ornamental 
Wild Turkeys Geese and Ducks 
Deer Foxes 
Rabbits Raccoons 





Everything in wild animals, game, fancy 
birds for parks, menageries, private pre- 
serves and collections of fancy fowl. 


Wm. J. Mackensen, Yardley, Pa. 


FERRETS 
game; 











FOR HUNTING rats, rabbits and other 
have white or brown, large or small; males 
$4, females $4.50, pair $8; ship C. O. D. anywhere. 
J. Younger, Newton Falls, Ohio. 


FERETS FOR SALE—Either color; 
Harry Chandler, R. D. 5, 


write for prices 
New London, Ohio 11-2 


> \BOB WHITE QUAIL 

NATIVE EASTERN also MEXICAN BOBS 
WILD raised on large islands pro- 
ducing superior breeders. By 
express from my quail farms, 
Pascagoula, Miss. OCT., NOV., 
also next March and April. 
M. E. BOGLE 



















Huntsville Texas 
PEAFUW\ HEASANTS, BANTAMS, pigeons, wild 
geese, ducks, swans; free circular. John Hass 
Bettendorf, Towa. 11- 
FERRETS—Males $3, females $3. 50, pois $6. George 
Zarker, New London. Ohio, R. D 
SPORTSM AN! 
Is Bob White whistling in your meadow? Are Ruffed 


Grouse drumming in your woods? Do you have any 
Pheasants or Wild Ducks to hunt? Do you want any? 

You can easily produce an abundance of birds for 
your sport and pleasure—or for profit if you wish. 


e invite correspondence on stocking problems or with 
those wishing to raise pheasants and othe r game for profit. 
Game and ornamental pheasants, quails, p< artriden , grouse 
wild turkeys, wild ducks, wild geese, pe afowl. Finest birds 


for breeding or stocking. 

THE POSSUM HOLLOW GAME FARM, R. 9-E, Springheld, Ohio 

FERRETS FOR SALE—White or brown; 
wants. Donald D. Day, New Lond 1i0, 

Route 2 11-2 


RED CUBAN GAMES 


They are the gamest, fastest andf 
best fighting of all pit games, a 
and the most beautiful of all £ 

fowls. Send for catalogue. A 
Eggs after Feb. 15th to July 
Ist, $4 per setting of 13. 


GEORGE W. MEANS 
Box 355, Concord, N. Carolina 


FOR SALE— Bear cub; great pet with children; $50; 
also on ant eater bear, $25. Box 327, Lexing- 


f Squab Book FREE 


Squabs selling at highest prices ever known. Great- 
est market for 20 years. Make money breeding 
», them. Raised in one month. We ship everywhere 

our famous breeding stock and supplie s. Es- 
tablished 24 years. Write now for big il! ustrated 
free book, How to Make Money Breecing Squabs. 
PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO, 
429 H St., Melrose High., Mass. 


write your 










“FOR HUNTING rabbits and other game; 
Al stock; write your wants. Irving Stocking, 
WwW akeman, Ohio. 


Superior Ranch-Bred Mink 


are the kind that start you right. 
D-C mink 
Early 


Our pedigreed mink 
Our beginners’ service will keep you right. 
are dark, finely furred, and they raise young. 
orders get thé pick. Booklet on mink 25c. 
DAVIS-CHARLTON FUR FARMS, Inc. 
St. Johnsbury, Vermont 


FERRETS FOR SALE—Brown or white, large or 
small, either sex; only the best stock. W. A 

Peck, New London, Ohio. 7 
Send $1 for “Back to Nature.” OUTDOOR 


LIFE, Denver, Colo. 
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sale Department 


BLOODHOUNDS, RUSSIAN AND Irish wolfhounds, 
bear, deer and foxhounds. Big illustrated catalogue 
10c. Rookwood Kennels, Lexington, Ky. 7tf 
TRAINED COON HOUNDS and combination hunters, 
rabbit and foxhounds, setters and pointers; trail; 
catalogue 5c. Frye’s Kennels, Finger, Tenn. 


TRAINED STAG HOUNDS for sale, all guaranteed; 
A 


also pups from a .32-inch sire. W. Carlisle, 
Cherokee, Okla ; 10-3 
REGISTER ED BULL PUPS cheap. Bulldog Farm, 
501 Rockwood, Dallas, Tex. 12-12 


HOUNDS FOR ANY game; trial guaranteed. "Three 
States Kennels, Somerset, _ cy. 6-6 
THE CHASE MAG AZINE—America’ s “premie er > Coon 

and Foxhound Journal. Courage of the wolf, speed 
of the coyote, cunning of the fox and endurance of 
the hound, featured in its pages. Price $2 per year; 
sample copy 20c. The Chase Publishing Co., Inc., 
Dept. 6, Lexington, Ky. 7” 


LLEWELLIN, ENG LISH, “TRISH se setter ‘pups, “trained 
dogs also; Irish water spaniels, Chesapeake Bay 


retrievers and pointers, pups and trained dogs. En- | 


close stamps for lists. 
lowa. 


COCKER SPANIELS—Extensive kennels. 

greatest English and American hunting  cockers, 
none better. Cockers for exhibition, auto, companion 
for children. Puppies, males $25, females $15. Obo 
Cocker Kennels, Denver, Colo. tf 


{RISH WATER SPANIELS—Importer, breeder and 

trainer. Registered stock. Genuine, curly-coated, 
rat-tail strain. Puppies, youngsters and trained dogs. 
Percy K. Swan, Chico, Calif. litf 


RUSSIAN WOLFHOUND PUPPIES from beautiful, 


Thorobred Kennets, Atlantic, 
10tf 


curly, silky-coated, extremely large, registered 
trained parents; prices very reasonable. Envilla. 
Kennels, Box 477, Havre, Mont. 

BEAG LE, FOX, COON, skunk hounds. Rabbits, 


guinea pigs, white rats and mice. Harry Whimert, 


307 Sth Ave., York, Pa. | _ ea _ 8-12 
BEAGLE, COON, RABBIT hounds. Trial. M. 

Bauhlitz, Seven Valleys, Pa. 7-6 
TWENTY HEAD OF 3-year-old country raised 

beagles, thoroly trained. B. S. Meckley, Glenn- 
ville, Pa 10-3 
FOR SALE-—High-class fox aad beagle hounds, partly 


and well-broken puppies of all breeds and ages; 
when writing for prices state exactly what you desire 


and I can give full particulars in first letter. I ship 
c & BP Enclose stamp. Landis Kennels, Mohn- 
ton, Pa 10-4 


ARKANSAS FOX, DEER, coonhounds; a few still 
trailing coon and varmint dogs; state wants. J. 


Stephen Marshall, Ark 10-3 
RABBIT HOUNDS wot BEAGL ES, trained and un- 
trained, $15 to $25; C. O. D.; trial. Kennet Plow- 
man, Lakewood, ni 10-2 
ILD-TIME, LONG-EARED black and tan fox hound 


pups; from registered, trained, extremely long-eared 
parents; beautiful voices; sent on approval. E 
Kulbeck, Box 477, Havre, Mont. 


RABBITS AND COON hounds for sale. Frank Clay- 
ton, Finger, Tenn 10-3 


REGIST? RED ENGLISH, WALKER, black and tan 

hounds; trained for cat, coon, cougar; some high- 
class puppies; write your wants for high-class fox 
hound hloodlines Jno. G. Martina, Valley Ranch, 
Santa Monica, Calif 10-2 


HUNTING BOU NDS CHEAP; trial. Dixie Kennels 
Ab., Herrick, 11 


THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, Berry Ky., 

Dept. R, offer for sale: Setters and pointers, fox 
and cathounds, wolf and deerhounds, coon and opos- 
sum hounds, hear and lionhounds, varmint and rabbit 
hounds; shipped for trial; catalogue 10 cents. tf 


WELL-TRAINED POINTER BITCH, 6 years old; a 
real hird dog; $75; or trade for automatic shotgun; 
some fine pups $25 each. Moffitt, Pomona, Mo. 
TRAINER OF SHOOTING dogs, special rates after 
November; some fine setter pups; all pups $25. 
Marc Ware, Twin Falls, Idaho. _ ee _11-2 
GREAT DANE REGISTERED pups, $40, $50. Fox 
Farm, Steamboat Springs, Colo. 
FOR SAI.E—Beagles, all ages. 
Springs, Ind. a a ; er 
LLEWELLIN SETTER PUPS, 7 months old; fe- 
males $20, males $25; C. O. D. V. Sheffield, Camp- 
hell, Nebr wens 


WOL FHOUND PU PS, RU SSIAN_ stag and gray cross 
parents; killed 25 coyotes last season; guarantee 
to please you or money back. Elmer Hillman, Ra- 
pelje, Mont 
FOR SALE—Several high-class foxhounds, Walker 
strain, broken to run but fox; all on trial; if not 
satisfactory return hound and get money back. Dr. 
G. B. Nye, Waverly, Ohio. 


FOR SALE Genuine Irish water spaniel pups. Dr. 
N. B. Smith, Billings, Mont. a we 
SAINT BERNARDS, POLICE, Russian wolfhounds, 

Newfoundlands, airedales, collies, black shepherds: 
list 10c; state wants Belmont Lodge, Smyrna, Ga. 


BEAUTIFUL MALE IRISH setter 18 months old; 
solid red; registered; bargain. S. Gucker, Glas- 
gow, Mont d 


AIREDALE PUPPIES—Litter of nine, sired by 
Champion On Guard, out of bitch by Champion 
Ashbourn Buccaneer; this litter one of the finest we 
have ever raised; will be sold at prices usually asked 
for ordinary matings; on approval. O. E. Gibson, 
445 W. Johnson, Madison, Wis. 


OKAW RIVER BOTTOM co snhounds; some choice 
redbones and hlack and tans; also foxhounds, skunk- 

hounds and rabbit hounds; trial given; satisfaction 

guaranteed Riverview Kennels, Ramsey, III. 


SPORTSMEN~— Real cooners, redbones, black and tans 

and blueticks shipped on 15 days’ trial; good refer 
ence; square dealing Write Leo Adams, _Ramsey, I 
GUARANTEE! OZARK MOUNTAIN coon dogs; 

open and silent trailers. Floyd Parker, Japton, Ark. 
BEAUTIFUL LABRADOR. PUPPIES—lIncomparable 
Bertsch Labrador 


Harold Evans, Cold 


retrievers of feather and fur. 
Kennels, Glasgow, Mont. 


~ World’s | 
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Kennel Department 








REGISTERED GERMAN POLICE pups, Strongheart 
breeding, $40 up; on approval. Karnak Kennels, 
“ anby, Ore. 








REGISTERED IRISH WATER spaniels; trained dogs 
and youngsters ready for work; priced right. . L. 


Tamison, 471 Ainsworth Ave., Portland, Ore. 





AIREDALE PUPPY SALE! Save money! Descrip- 
tive circular. Doble’s Airedale Kennels, 2091 S. 
Clarkson, Denver, Colo. 


NO. 1 COON, OPOSSU M, skunk, fox and rabbit 
hounds; trial; prices reasonable; will furnish papers 
with some of tree dogs. Joe . Sarver, Cowden, Til. 


TRAINED 2%-YEAR- OL D pointer dog, ~ white and 

liver spotted, fast and wide ranger, good nose, good 
looker, retriever; C. O. D., $75. Trained pointer bitch, 
2% years old; stanch retriever, does the work, no 
hetter buy, $60; shipped C. O. D. on 5 days’ trial, 
you guarantee express hoth ways; have others. 
Murray Kennels, Brighton, Tenn. 


PEDIGREED AIREDALES FOR guns, tents, motors, 
cash register or offers. Ben Jackson, Carlos, — 
1l- 

















FOR SALE—American brown water spaniels; guar- 
anteed to hunt at one year of age or money re- 
funded. Wolf River Kennels, New London, Wis. 11-2 


COON, RABBIT HOUNDS, opossum, squirrel dogs; 
photos, descriptive list, 10 cents. Jas. H. Grisham, 

Wheeler, _ Miss. 

MIGH-CLASS BOSTONS for sale and service. 2252 
Orchard St., Chicago. ° 


FOR Tk a ey police | ‘dogs, best of pedigrees. 
Arthur Anson, Mose, N. D. 


FOR SALE—Thirty beautiful light and dark police 

pups; sired hy imported trained sire of Dusten- 
hrook, Kremenalpolizie hlood line; big, husky, healthy 
pups $30 and $35; sold on approval; hundreds of sat- 
isfied customers in past 10 years. Dr. Almkler, Coop- 
erstown, N D. 


RROTHER SPORTSMAN—I offer for sale my real 
coonhound trailer; 4 years old; will trail and tree 

in swimming water; guaranteed ‘to tree 90 per cent 

of the coons he starts; first $60 gets him on trial. 

C. Scott, S-134, Sedalia, Ky. 

FOR SAIL E—A few high- class « coon, "opossum, “skunk 
and cat dogs; all pure redhone hounds; price reason- 
able A. F. Sampey, Springfield, Mo. 

LONE CEDAR FARM Kennels, Hartsville, Ind., of- 
fers A. C. pedigreed Newfoundland puppies. 

Persuasive Silas 11-2 




















FOR SALE—Thirty “broke foxhounds, registered and 
unregistered; mostly Walkers; some extra good 

pure-bred; also stud dogs and hrood gyps; sold on 
trial Dr. Misch Casper, Louisville, Ky. 
“REAL” COON, SKUNK and opossum hounds on 
trial; also young hounds; ‘airedale pups. Lester 

Burris, Centerville, Ind. / eee SS 
LABRADORS, Irish Spaniels and Chesapeake Bays 
for sale; all papers. Ingvald Lura, Mayville, N. D. 

11-3 

“and “$15. 


FOR SALE—Irish_ setter puppies, $12 
Raleigh W. Funk, Casey, III. 


TO EXCHANGE—3 6-week-old female police bitches, 

wolf gray in color, well grown, eligible in American 
Kennel Club, for 3 female English or Llewellin set- 
ter pups; must he eligible and prefer light color. 
0. E. Gibson, 445 W. Johnson, Madison, Wis. 


OZ, ARK MOU NT: AIN ‘COON, opossum, fox and rab- 
hit hounds. A. Austin, St. Paul, Ark. _ = 

IRISH SETTER PUPPIES, a litter of seven; also 
male and female 7 months; all from finest breed- 

ing; eligible for registration. Devere, 1627 Geneva, 

Aurora, Colo. : : ne 

LARGE NUMBER HUNTING HOUNDS 
Cc. O. D. Ginger Kennels, Herrick, Ill. 


cheap. 
GERMAN SHEPHERDS—Sire by Ajak Von Anger- 

hof by Marc V. Hohen Esp. Dam by Fels Von 
Oriengen by Nores V. D. Kriminalpolieze. Kaesler 
Farm, _Junction City, Kans. 


FEMALE IRISH WATER “spaniel, American Kennel 

Club and Canadian Kennel Club registration; year 
and half old; winner of first winners and best bitch 
in show only time shown; very good type and of 
good size; price $85. . O. Underbakke, Hanley, 
Sask., Canada. 


CHESAPEAKE PUPS—Will sell reasonable or ex- 

change for Irish setter bitch pup or go big-game 
rifle; will pay difference if warranted. P. A. Glaeser, 
Waconia, Minn. 


By R. M. Palmer, A. B. 
The best seller of all Airedale hooks. Every Airedale 
owner needs it for constant reference. llustrated. 
A book of general information valuable to dog lovers 
and owners, breeders and fanciers, illustrated from 
selected photographs of noted dogs and rare scenes, 
Price Cloth, $1.75; Paper, $1.10 
Outdoor Life Publishing Co., Denver, Colo. 






























New Genuine Ger- 
man Automatic 


Luger, .30-cal., 
4-in. barrel, | 7 3 


New Genuine German Maus 

Auto. Pistol, .32-cal., $11.50; 25. a" ---$10.50 
New GenuineGerman ‘Ortgie Auto.Pistol, 

7-shot, .32 cal., $10.50; .25-cal._....-... 8.50 
New Smith & Wesson Heavy Frame 

Target Pistol, .22-cal., 6-in. barrel____. 27.50 
New Smith & Wesson Police and Military, 

32 or .38-cal., 4,5, or 6-in. barrel_...... 27.50 
A full line of New Winchester Shotguns, Colts 
and Smith & Wesson Pistols at greatly reduced 
prices always on hand. 

SLIGHTLY USED GUNS 

Model 1897 Hammer Winchester Pump 

12-ause DROURUNG.... << 6n<.6.0s800~05 $25.00 
Hammerless 12-gauge Shotguns------_- 20.00 
Model 1894 Winch. Rifles, .30-30 Carbine, 15.00 
Model 1894 Winchester Rifles, .32-cal._.. 20.00 
Model 1886 Winch. Rifles, .33-cal.,Round, 27.50 
Model 1894 Winch. Rifles, .30-cal.,Oct.... 20.00 


High Power Savage Rifle, .22-cal._______- 19.00 
Government Model Springfield, .30-40___. 22.50 
Savage WihG, 30-59-CAl< ..-- 2008 6-5s5 cnn 18.50 


Savage and Colt 32 Auto. Pistol, .32-cal... 12.50 
Genuine 12-gauge Hammerless Fracotte 
Double-Barrel Shotgun, cost new $225, 85.00 
Will ship all goods C. O. D. with privilege of 
examination. We ask a deposit of $1.50 
on Rifle and Shotgun orders 


ARNOLD WOLFF 


1603 Larimer St. DENVER, COLO. 
Established 1890 











WINCHESTER .30 ARMY, 
Cardwell, Denton, Texas. 


EXCELLENT, $30. P. L 


FOR SALE—One_.250-3000 Savage bolt action rifle 
almost new; price, $45; condition guaranteed. Guy 
Reed, Monte Vista, Colo. 


BOND 
LOADING TOOLS, MOULDS, SCALES 


POWDER MEASURES, COMPONENTS 
SHIPPED FROM STOCK 


HAND BOOK AND CATALOG 
10 CENTS 


HAND LOADING TOOLS 
ror 410 BRASS SHOT SHELLS 
CIRCULAR ON REQUEST 


MODERN-BOND CORPORATION 
615 WEST 5rTH ST. WILMINGTON, DEL. 


SHIFT WITH THE House of Shiff the Gunman, N 

Woodstock, N. H. Hun guns and near Colts never 
were found here. If you want to help fight the fanat- 
ics or buy or trade real guns with absolute protec- 
tion on 10 per cent where 300 are kept on hand for 
your convenience, in every type with the cheapest 
right and the rest_new. Ship your stamp see inside, 











Can you imagine Coolidge or Dawes giving a fanatic 
$7,000 of your money because he was winged by ao 
“enforcement! ! officer! 1! 


GUN’ BLUEING / / 


_Blue Your Guns Yourself 
ution quenees by 


Guaranteed to blue oe 


Frankly we cannot. | 





ouiiegeecly or money refun 
Send $2.50 for 4 0z. bottle--blues 6 guns, 
HOFFMAN CHEMICAL CO. 
1765 East 27th St. Cleveland, 0. 








NEW WINCHESTER SHOTGUNS, 1912 model, 
$45.30; 1897 model, $38.50. Savage Sporter rifles, 

.22, $16.75; .25-20, ‘$19.80; .32-20, $19.80, a. 

reference, any bank. H. B. Nissly, Sioux Falls, 





BAKER & KIMBALL 





DON’T CARRY A CANNON sic came trie 













far ahead of the .405 and has greater velocity and near! 
the energy of the heavy English double .450 cordite rifle, and yet 
weighs only 6% Ibs. and can be taken down in a few seconds and packed in : 
trunk. It is the handiest and best rifle made for large and danger- 
ous game. Each rifle equipped with Bakim adjustable leather sling, also 
jointed rod in butt compartment---_--....-....-... Sb avacatemabidnpeetaaaeee PRIC 


Lyman receiver sight attached, $10 extra. Saddle leather take-down case, $12 extra. 


The 9.5 Mannlicher 
Schoenauer take-down Mod: 
with 2600 velocity and 4200 lbs, energ 
nearly doubles the shock of the old .45-90. It go: 


9.5¢ 


38 South St. BOSTO?. 














Cr 
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Arms 


Arms Arms 





For Sale or Exchange 


H THREE-INCH Celestial and Terrestial | | 
ype, one of the finest made in Germany, in | 
new condition, with extra lenses, tripod and 
his instrument is worth $350. Also Busch | 
TEL E RANGE Telescope of exceptional 
ney, brand-new condition. 18-power 50mm. 
Idt Dialyt, $180 model, brand-new condi- 
70- -power VION Celestial Telescope Tripod, 


id auxilliary lenses, as new condition. High 
shotetne and revolvers taken intrade. We 
nge cameras, lenses, telescopes. 


A liberal 
ince for your equipment. 


NATIONAL CAMERA EXCHANGE 


Seventh and Marquette Minneapolis, Minn. 


Guns--Guns--Guns 


$34.00 | 
8.50 | 





7mm. and 8mm. Genuine Mauser Rifles. 
Ammunition, either caliber, per 100___ 


Mannlicher-Schoenauer Rifles, all calibers 55.00 | | 
Ammunition for above, per 100 . 9.50) 
Geha 2-Shot Repeating Shotgun, 16-gauge__ 16.50 | 
Geco .22-cal. Single-Shot Rifles— | 
Model ‘‘J,’’ $5; Model ‘‘S’’_____. 7.50 


Satisfaction or Money Back 


SLOAN’S * Steer NEW YORK CITY | 


—. Saee 


OLT’S NEW SERVICE, 5%-inch barrel, .38-40; | 
d-honed action, checked trigger; front and back | 
Colt’s genuine pearl stocks: special made; | 


1 new; $50. Colt’s .38 automatic, military model; 
$33.50. Smith & Wesson 
R. L. Murphy, Fremont 


iges, holster; perfect; 
44 "Seca brand new; $30. 
aramie, — Wyo. 


PERFECTION RELOADING TOOL 


Straight Line Type. 
(Patent Applied For 





Decaps—Recaps—Resizes Shell Neck— | 

Seats the Bullet. 

Parts interchangeable. One tool handles 

all calibers. 

Complete for any caliber, $15.00. 
HUETER BROS. | 

1230 9th Ave. San Francisco, Calif. 


ed Write for Desc yigeten Circular | 

KR SAL E—One | ce barrel gun, eT gauge, and .30- 30 

th 26-inch barrel; highly engraved; guaranteed 

w; first check for $128 takes it, or, if you send | 

eck for $10 will ship C. O. D., with privilege of | 

examination. H. Walzer, 88 Chambers St., ew 
York City. 












In the right place 
at the right time, in 


any light. Price $2.50 
CHAS. DANIEL Melbourne, Wash. 


NSTOCK ~ BLANKS—Plain $i. 
$5; Sporters $1.50, $3.50 and 
abella St., , Springfield, Ohio. 


The New OVRUNDA Double | 


New Christoph Funk Over and Under has 
wonderful balance and workmanship, the result 
of 90 years of manufacturing fine arms. The 
of perfection for trap or field. Regular 
les, three-barrelled guns and double rifles in 
stock and made to order at very moderate prices. 

for illustrated circular. 
BOSTON 


BAKER & KIMBALL, 38 South St. 


Sole American Agents 
;AIN—.405 5 Win., perfect condition, Lyman Te 
er rear sight, $20 postpaid; $5 down, balance on 
ry. Harold McKinney, Norwood, 


SPORTSMEN TAKE NOTICE) 


We now prepared to furnish you with reloading tools, bullet 
, bullet swaging dies, cup forming dies, sheet copper for 
g, special shells, cast bullets, and pressure casting ma- 
. Gun repairs and remodeling. Let us know your wants, 
YA E SPEOIALTY 00, 851 East 6th St., Erie, Pa. | 


MAKE YOUR OWN GAS-CHECKS 

rint and instructions for making gas-check | 

ind punches for all calibers, $1.00, postpaid. | 

ula and instructions for gun blueing solu- | 
t Apply cold; no apparatus required; $1.50. 
Al. WYMAN, 1517 14th St., Santa Monica, Cal. | 


NGFIELD RIFLE SPORTING model and ex- | 
Charlie Dietz, Seguin, Texas. | 


fancy $2.50, extras | 
$6. C, arner, | 
10- 2 


The 


acm 








ce 











IT NEVER CAN HAPPEN AGAIN 


New 8mm. GEWEHRFABRIK 
TELESCOPE MAUSER 







With fine Gerard 6x Scope, 
23" barrel, 6’¢ Ibs., 5-shot magazine. Accurate. 





Powerful. Dependable. 8mm. calibre only. 

Last chance to own one of these fine outfits at this low price, as lot is nearly 

gone and no more can be had. We have sold over 350 to satisfied customers 

from Maine to Alaska. Names of owners in your locality on request. While they last, $42.50; a 
few pre-war made, extra finish stocks, $47.50. Shipped C. O. D. subject to examination on receipt 
of $5 } If cash is sent with order, 25 cartridges free. S. P. 8mm. cartridges, $8.50 per 100. 


BAKER & KIMBALL, 38 South Street, BOSTON 








| son gas pistols, machine guns, 


Sauer Shot Guns, Sauer-Mauser | 


Rifles, and Pistols 


Your safety lies in your de aling direct with the 


THE RIDER GUN 
CABINETS 


As illustrated, Sportsman 


factory’s Sole and Only Agent in America. By : S 
doing so you will receive Genuine NEW goods of Model, in Solid Mahogany $50, 
Pre-War quality and at Pre-War Prices. You in Solid Oak $45; other models 
have the Guarantee of J. P. Sauer & Son, as well for less and more 
as our own, back of every transaction. Address ‘ 

THE MILFORD CO., Milford, Del S. J. RIDER 
I th A at tn 523 W. 135th St. New York City 





CARTRIDGES PER HUNDRED—.3 303 British, $3. 25; 





Krag .30-40, $3.50; .30-30 Winchester, $4. 75; Rus- .300 SAVAGE KIT, $50; 1886 Winchester .40-65, $15; 
sian 7.62. $3.75; .45 automatic, $3.50. Wm. F. Deck- Colt Army Special .32-20, $21; Smith & Wesson 
ert, 5230 Lowe ‘Ave.. Chicago, Ill. Rage .38, $22; all Al condition. Ray Nelson. 

aig: ate Roy tah. 


Browning’s 16-gauge Automatics 


| Full, modified or cylinder, on approval. Round SPORTSMEN’ S EXCHANGE 
barrels, standard grade, pistol grip, new. Sixty- 

| five dollars. Extra barrels. We buy, sell and exchange guns, rifles, revolvers, 

Box 103, Colorado Springs, Colo. high-grade fishing rods and reels, field glass S, 

ies, - - cameras, watches. Highest prices paid for old 

.405 WINCHESTER, LYMAN SIGHTS, 60 cartridges, gold, silver, platinum and diamonds. Expert watch 

a | gg hg ay a ba 2 repairing. Send the article with a letter, and we 

Magner, 26 N. Chestnut St . Colorado Springs, Colo. | Will make you our best offer by return mail. 


E. WANGER 
515 LUDLOW ST. 


SWAP GUNS, 

sportsmen’s 
traders’ magazine; 
Friend, 


INTO A RIFLE! 


MAKE THAT LUGER 


HOUNDS, anything! 
stories, departments; 
sample 10c; 
Mansfield, 


largest, 







&tram & 9mm 


Ohio. 











PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Hundreds offers: 
oldest 
special 6 months trial 





[mm Imm «=NEW Sc. Swappers’ 
Equip your Luger pistol “evermn 289mm Catalog J 
with ourinterchangeablelong bar- FREE 


IMPROVED BULLETS 


Non-fouling copper-cased Spitzer, unexcelled 
accuracy and shocking power. 


WESTERN TOOL AND COPPER WORKS 


vels with 880-yd. sights. Shoot up to 200 accurate shots per 
minute with the 32-shot L uger magazines, equalling 8 rifle- 

men. Ultra modern domestic and foreign arms: rifles, pistols, 
shotguns, 2, 3, 4-barrel combination guns, body armour, poi- 
artillery, ete. 


PACIFICO ARMS CORP., Liberty Bank Bidg., San Franelseo, U.S.A, 











Ss MTA a aed — Station G, Box 57 OAKLAND, CAL. 
GENUINE STAGHORN STOCKS, Colt or Po e S 

Wesson, indorsed by expert shots, $6 delivered; <= “? : = masas : = - 
finest you ever saw or money refunded. J. Berton gs _— mes ges ag eee $45 ™ -s ~~" _) 
Springer, 325 Hawley Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. I ys i Se a (Soe ee 

——_— —__—— aPo ’ ‘ 


NEW METHOD 


GUN BLUER 


Makes old guns like new. 


Sauer Shotguns at Cut Prices 


Closing out our small stock of genuine J. P. Sauer 


at less than wholes 


guns ale prices, to make room 

Enough to Finish for our new line of FUNK arms. Send for list. 

5 Guns $1.00 BAKER & KIMBALL, 38 South St., Boston 

No Heating is Necessary REBLUING, REBROWNING, NITRO Solvent, rust 
remover formulas, 50 cents E-Z Mfg. Co. r 


Dedham, Mass. 


New Method Gun Bluing Co. 








oe | TELESCOPES 
COLT SINGLE E ACTION .38-40, 7% checked walnut 
stocks, Heiser kolster; condition perfect; a beauty; Voy Ricca a 33 ee —— 
$32.50. Wm. Minchin, Willamina, Gra, 244x-7%x, mountings all sizes, several styles. 


suitable for any telescope, reasonable prices. 


F. DECKER, 814 George St., Chicago, Ill. 





8mm. MAUSER, 24-inch barrel, gold bead front 
and Lyman receiver micrometer aperture rear 
sights, sling and 175 rounds of soft-point ammu- 
nition, $30. 38 SMITH & WESSON SPECIAL, 
6%-inch barrel, adjustable target sights with an 


Antique Firearms 


“Daine” «; : OLD- TIME AND MODERN firearms bought, sold 
— set of “Paine” sights, ae geo’ tools. ad exchanged: Kentucky flintlock rifles, old-time 
ullet mold and 100 empty shells, $25. Both these | pistols, revolvers, guns, swords, powder horns, etc.; 





guns are in absolute factory condition except that lists free. Stephen Van Renssalaer, Peterborough. 
| the revolver shows the blue slightly worn. Address  N. H. a : ’ 
C. WILLIAMS, Box 1418, Orlando, Florida. INDIAN CURIOS, STONE age specimens, antique 
FOR SALE—Winchester 10-gauge lever action, good woe a oe Re eg O. 
__shape; price $35. Henry Boettcher, Isanti, Minn. Wis. - 11-3 


SELL—Remington 10-gauge double hammer gun, 
twist barrels, 2 boxes goose loads, a game getter, 
$23. Smith hammerless, 12-gauge, damascus. 
ejector, fine, $55. Browning 16-gauge automatic, 


Books and Magazines 





brand-new, in 


| fancy checkered grip and forearm, a “ 

| factory box, $85. 16-gauge duck and goose loads, i h M d R f] 

| smokeless, per box of 25, 98c. Remington 12- e Oo ern | e 
gauge automatic, ribbed, extra cylinder, barrel a p 

outfit, $65. Firearms List, 100 guns, 10 cents. an up-to-the-minute book for riflemen, 


dealing with strictly modern weapons 


FRAYSETH’S HARDWARE, Milan, Minn. F 
anc their loads. 





Patented Extension 








nufactured by W. A. FREEMAN 









FREEMAN’S IMPROVED EXTENSION 
3 four more shots to your Remington Automatic Shotgun. 
injure the gun in any way. Guaranteed to work or money refunded in 15 days from date of sale. 


3612 BALES AVE. 


By J. R. BEVIS, B. Sc., Ph. D., 
and 
JOHN A. DONOVAN, M. D. 
193 Pages; Cloth, $1.25, postpaid; Leather, 


$1.75, postpaid. 
Address 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO. 
DENVER, COLO. 


Price $6.25 


Attached or detached in a minute and does 








KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Books and Magazines 


THE PRACTICAL TRAPPER 
By HARRY CHRISTY 
An illustrated book containing simple in- 
structions for trapping fur animals, written 
by an Alaskan who has spent his life follow- 
ing the game. 
$2.00 Postpaid 


TEAR OFF AND MAIL 
eecesccnscncensccccscocsescecccccucoescncccscccessse: 


K. G. ROBINSON, Distributor 
Box 668, Cordova, Alaska 


Enclosed find $2.09, for which send me one copy 
of THE PRACTICAL TRAPPER, 


POG nae amb peansenw ores eaw athe aneameanaae - 


PROSPECT \ WHILE HUNTING 
And fishing; easy methods for sure detection of gold, 
silver and 26 other mit peat ts explained for 
prospectors, ete py stpa id How to pan for 
gold, $1. AL WYMAN, 1517 14th St., Santa Monica, 
Calif. 


PISTOL AND REVOLVER SHOOTING 
by A. L. Himmelwright 
$1.00 Postpaid 


Full instruction is given in this standard book on the 
both the revolver and the target pistol, includ- 


use ot 

ing shooting positio n, grip, position of arm and other 
important topics. he diagrams and photographs with 
which the work is illustrated serve to make still 
clearer the advice of the text. Included in the vol- 








» are the rules of the U. S. Revolver Association 

1 list, of records made both here and abroad. 

1out doubt the best selling book on this subject 
whit h we have ever carried. 


Outdoor Life Publishing Co., Denver, Colo. 


Homesteads and Lands 


BIG SWINDLES 


Catch millions dead casy. The best things go begging 
—that’s history. If you really want to know where you can 
place a few or many $ $ $ where they will grow fast and 
keep growing, let us tell you Where, When and How, etc. 
It is all in our new Book, the AVOCADO and the Develop- 
ment of AVOCALO PARK GROVES, that tells of the 
most wonde rfully protitat le business under the flag, and every 
statement is PROVED and endorsed by the solid business men, 
bankers, etc., of Miami. Avocado groves near Miami have 
been bringing their owners more than the original investment 
every year for years. Thatis, over ONF HUNDRED PER 
CENT. This state: ment is true The BOOK is FREE; 
a postal will do. No obligation on your part. Let us show 
you how you can invest $5 or $500 where it will come back 
to you year after year. SQUARE DEAL L. & D. CO. 
16-O.L. Lorrain Arcade, East Flagler St., Miami, Fla. 


$5 DOWN, $5 MONTHLY—S acres 

fur farm; river front; Ozarks; $100; hunting, fish- 
ing, trapping. H. Hubbard, 1973 N. Fifth, Kansas 
City, Kans. 7-6 


LATE OPENING OREGON homesteads offer ex- 
ceptional opportunities; map and details $1. F. G. 


fruit, poultry, 


Thompson, Sheridan, Ore. 
FOR SALE—100-acre farm on Currituck Sound, join- 
ing Back Bay, famous for duck and goose shooting, 


the place where you get the game; write for particu- 
10-2 


lars. Wm. Hann, Munden, Va. 

SANTA CRUZ MOUNTAIN HOME,—Among red- 
woods; near ocean; charmingly scenic, restful; ideal 

for writer, artist or sportsman; reasonable; delight- 

ful climate. Write Postmaster, Bonny Doon, Calif. 

LET ME LOCATE you on 5 acres fruit, ginseng 
land, Ozarks; hunting, fishing; $76; terms. Vol 

Brashears, Combs, Ark. 


Indian Goods 


HUNTING BOWS, RELICS, minerals, geology, 


stamps, butterflies; 1,000 Indian articles; catalogue 
10c._ Indiancraft-O-Co., 466 Connecticut, Buffalo, 
m ¥. 7-6 


Old Coins 


GOLD—Quarter size, 27c; half-dollay 
size, 53c; 2-cent piece and catalogue 10c, Norman 
Shultz, Colorado Springs, Colo. tf 
SIX UNITED STATES and foreign coins and new 
catalogue, 25c. Alexis Mengelle, Box 387, Colorado 
Springs, ( “olc ) tf 


CALIFORNIA 


Taxidermy 


ALLIGATOR SKIN, TANNED, 4 feet 
feet $4; splendid mountain lion skins, 
for rugs or wall decorations, $16 each; 


long $7, 3 
tanned, good 
other skins; 


write for list Albert Gerlach, New Orleans, La. 

ARTISTIC, LIFELIKE AND moth-proof mounting of 
birds, animals, heads, ete. Arnold A. Zumach, 

Taxidermy Artist, Fenton, lowa. 

FOR SALE—Full head mountain lion and bear rugs. 
O. V. Jenkins, Taxidermist, 723 Main St., Boise, 
Idaho. 

MOUNTED TROUT—Natural, artistic, permanent; 
choice specimens $10 up. Theodore Langguth, 

Boise, Idaho. a 

FOR SALE—Mounted buffalo heads. Write Tom 
Smith, Fredonia, Ariz. _ 9-6 

WANTED—A quantity of pure bear grease. Nelson 
Drug Company, Hartford, Conn 11-2 


Taxidermy ~ 


DON’T BE THE 
LOSER 


You may spend hundreds of dollars on your hunt- 
ing trip, but all you will have for remembrance 
or to show your friends will be your trophies. 
Don’t trust them to inexperienced hands. Ship 
them to us. We have mounted thousands of 
birds, animals and game heads for sportsmen 
throughout the country, to their entire satis- 
faction. We can do the same for you. 

We also manufacture Rugs, Robes, Coats, etc., 
from horse and cattle hides; also fine furs of 
every description. Our prices are reasonable; 
satisfaction guaranteed. We can furnish big- 
game hunters with an expert to take care of 
their trophies. Write for catalog; it’s free. 


CLEARFIELD TAXIDERMY CO. 
Taxiderm’sts— Tanners—Furriers 


CLEARFIELD PENNSYLVANIA 














HUFF’S HIGHLY CONCENTRATED Tanning Solu- 

tion. Tan your own furs, leather and rugs; tans 
in thirty minutes; moth-proof forever; also washable 
without shrinkage or hardening; tans leather like kid; 
results of twenty years’ experiment; solution for 100 
square feet of skins and full instructions for use, $2 
money order. L. D. Milligan, Seney, Mich., sole 
manufacturer. 


SPORT SMEN—I do taxidermy, tanning and fur dress- 


ing to satisfy discriminate trade. My customers 
number some most noted hunters on the _ Pacific 
Coast. Standard methods. A. S. Royer, Taxider- 


Pinole, Calif. 


BIG-GAME HEADS AND FUR. RUGS 
FOR SALE 
Grizzly, Polar, Black and Brown Bear Rugs with 
full head, also Elk, Deer, 
Heads. Ask for special list and catalog. 
JONAS BROS., 1037 Broadway, Denver, Colo. 


TAXIDERMISTS, ATTENTION! We m ms 


mist, Rox 91, 


manufacture 


the most natural papier forms for game heads and | 


artificial skulls for rug work that ever have been 
produced. If you doubt this statement send for free 
illustrated list and be convinced. L. Loew, Taxider- 
mist. 437 S. Main, Colville, Wash. 10-2 
tU'Ks! FURS!—Northwestern trappers and dealers 

get your name on our free mailing list and keep 
posted; dealers wanted; write for special proposition. 
Melvin Woodruff & Co., Dept. 6, Dunkirk, Ohio. tf 


HERSEY’S STUDIO OF TAXIDERMY 
Taxidermists—T anners—F urriers 
Bobcat, wolf, coyote rugs and heads for sale. 
8414 W. Houston St., San Antonio, Texas 


GLAS 


FOR BIRDS AND ANIMALS 
Largest stock of Taxidermists supplies in Amer- 
i Lowest prices. Save money. Get our Cata- 
White for one today. N.W. 
Elwood Bidg., Omaha 


ica 
EY E log 56. Itis FREE 


School of Taxidermy, 





FOR SALE— MY BUNGALOW-DEN 
With fine collection of Game Heads, pair Elk 
Horns with record-breaking spread. 

O. R. GILBERT, Practical Taxidermist 
Lander, Wyoming 


Wild Duck Attractions 
Decoy Callers (Pure Bred) 


Black English Callers $6.00 per pair 
I p 


Gray E aatieh Callers $6.00 per pair 
tlack Mallards (young stock) $7.00 per pair 
Black Mallards (old stock) $9.00 per pair 
Canada Geese $15.00 per pair 
Other varieties of wild ducks and geese for 
sale. Satisfaction and safe arrival guaranteed. 


THOS. J. REED, Chincoteague, Va. 


WILD RICE BRINGS ducks in swarms; plant Ter- 

rell’s Sure-Growing Seed before freeze- up—Nature’s 
sowing season; helpful booklet. Write Terrell’s 
Aquatic Farm, 283 B Blk., Oshkosh, Wis. 


SALE—Canadian geese, gray, black mallards, teal, 
spriggs, English call, decoys, wild turkeys, peafowl, 
pheasants; all kinds animals. Clinton Game Farm, 
Ina, Ill. 
MALLARDS $5 
young Canada 
around neck, 25c, 
Maryville, Mo. 


WILD RICE FOR WILD DUCKS. Seed ot strong 
germination that will grow and make permanent 
feeding grounds. Also Sago Pond Plants and Tubers; 
Musk Grass and other Wild Duck Attractions. Reeds, 
Rushes, Canes and Pond Plants that will provide fo d 
and shelter for game birds and fishes. Corresp-nd- 
ence solicited. Geo. D. Hamilton, De troit. Mir nesrta, 


FOR SAL _E—English ‘call ducks; price ce $7 per pair; 
extra ducks $4 each. Willard H. Rogers, Hooper, 
Nebr. 10-2 
BURE-BRED ENGLISH CALL ducks, 
ers, $5 pair; 2 hens and drake $7. 
tenbach, Washington, Iowa. 


ENGLISH CALLERS—Pure “strain of “fancy. breeding 
stock; small, tame and excellent callers, $8 pair. 
P. FP. Anderson, Ohio, Illinois. 


SMALL TYPE ENGLISH gray call ducks, $7 pair, 
$11 trio; Nimble duck collars, $1.20 half doz., $2.20 

doz. Fred Goos, Sabula, Iowa. 

MALLARD DUCKS FOR SALE—Trio $5. 
Godman, Miami, Mo. 


callers $10 pair; 
decoy holder, fits 
Robey, 

10-2 


PAIR; English 
geese $15 pair; 
dozen $2, postpaid. O. 














~ good quack- 
William Bun- 





‘Chas. W. 
11-2 


Caribou and Sheep | 


Wild Duck Attractions 
LIVE DECOYS 


DUCK HUNTERS—We have now ready for 





delivery a fine lot of the real small variety ig 
lish or Belgian Grey Call Ducks. Nearly ry 
variety of wild ra respond readily to their 
clear, soft, enticing voice. They are very ‘ame 
and easy to handle. Price per pair, $6. lxtra 
hens, $4 each. Order early and av oid re nt- 
ment. WALLACE EVANS GAME FAR\, §¢t, 


C harles, Ill. 


Pictures, Post Cards, Photos 4 











Wild Game Pictures for your den, office or home; 
natural surroundings; thirty-six subjects; send for 


descriptivecircular. Neumann & Liek, Gardiner, Montana 








- Miscellaneous’ 


NAVAJO INDIAN RUGS 


The Most Unusual Christmas 
Present You Can Buy 


Hand-woven from pure wool by the Navajo In. 
dans. Bought direct from Navajo reservation, 
Very appropriate for rugs or couch throws. Will 
last a lifetime. Prices $7.50 up, delivered. Illus- 
trated descriptive folder upon request. 


BUEL H. CANADY 


Box 393 WINSLOW, ARIZ, 
RARE BARGAINS IN extra _ powerful binoculars; 
salesmen samples, guaranteed like new = 
and mechanically; famous Lemaire Instantly Change 
able 8-10-12x, $60; Busch 24-power 56mm. lenses, the 
world’s strongest binocular, $85; Megaphos 20x49 
mm., $45; catalogue 200 new_ glasses free. Du 
Maurier Company, Dept. C-111, Elmira, N. Y. 


SHIRT PATTERNS CUT to your measure; collar at- 

tached or neckband style; give chest, waist, collar 
size and sleeve length; instructions with every pat- 
tern; satisfaction guaranteed; introductory price $) 
Pande Ohi A. M. Bonnett, 12330 Osceola Ave., Cleve- 
land Yhio. 


PERSONS PRONOUNCED INCURABLE from rheu- 

matism, neuritis, desiring immediate relief and 
guaranteed recovery write Professor Guha, Hunting- 
ton College, Ind. Scientific ae aan Sample 
50 cents. Complete treatment $1.5! 


BROTHER COONHUNTERS 
AND TRAPPERS 


All of you, get your name and address to me at 
once. Don’t fail. Investigate. Be successful. 
Important information for you. Increase your 
knowledge. Don’t miss this. Send me name and 
address at once for particulars. A postcard will 
do. Write plainly. No obligations. Address 


RAYMOND BINGAMAN, R.1, Batavia, Ohio 


Bk A 
experience unnecessary; 


American Detective System, 1968 Broadway, } N. Y. 4-9 
REAL 


HARRIS TWEED, direct from the makers by 

post, $2 per yard, carriage paid; patterns free on 
some. S. A. Newall & Sons, Stornaway, fos 
an 


BREWING BY ONE who knows; ales, beer, porters, 
wines, other beverages, $1. Thomas Mulligan, Box 
245, Rossland, B. C., Canada. 10-3 


SEA SHELLS AND CURIOS, 
trated catalogue with a pretty shell, 15c. 
Lungren, Ozona, Fla. 


HUNTING HORNS CHEAP. 
Younger, Herrick, Ill. 


EVERY SPORTSMAN SHOULD use my guaranteed 

water-proof shoe grease; send 35c and a can will 
be mailed to any address in United States. Ole 
Hansen, Ludington, Mich. )-2 


























DETECTIVE—Exxcellent opportunity; travel; 
particulars free. Write 





“three doz., $1; illus- 
Chas. p 


“e. OQ Rh Thos 








OMMON SE NSE a and $100. or 
& more will establish cash busi- 

ness. Dept. L, Paul Kaye, 119 
Broadway, New York. 


QUIT TOBACCO EASILY, inexpensively; send ad- 
dress. Philip Stokes, Mohawk, Fla. 


SPORTSMEN’S LEATHER GOODS—Stamp for 
_cular. J. M. George, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
STEER HORNS, KODAK, stereoscope, war. “phot 8 
Charlie Dietz, Seguin, Texas. 




















BUY, SELL AND TRADE all makes of guns, fish: 
tackle, binoculars, field glasses, watches, diamons 
old gold, gold bridges and platinum; watch repairi 
and diamond setting. Sam Efron, 170 E. 4th St., 
Paul, Minn. Bankers’ references if required. 
WHITE CLOVER HONEY, 5 and 10-Ib. pails, 
Ib. ;60-Ib. cans, 12%c. Lee Waller, Durand, III 
FUR BUYERS—Wanted, roots, herbs, barks and ' 
furs at the highest market prices always. G 
Stephens & Co., Wytheville, Va. he 
MEN WANTING FOREST ranger, postal clerk 
other government positions; particulars free. W*'¢ 
Mokane, Dept. A-65, Denver, olo. poi é 
TOBACCO—Kentucky’s Best, natural leaf, chews 
or smoking, 10 lIbs., $3; 20 Ibs., $5; satisfa: 














~ 











guaranteed. Scott Sales Company, Box O, Cin 
nati, Ohio. 
ANTIQUES FOR SALE—Mantel clocks, wo 


works, good running order; 4 poster beds, spin 
wheels, chest of drawers, old-style bottles. 0: 
Jordan, R No. 1, Coal Run, Ohio. 

















